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PREFACE. 


THE  passages  in  this  volume,  for  translation  into  Greek 
verse,  are  progressively  arranged  in  the  following  order : 
(1)  for  Tragic  Iambic  or  Trochaic  Metre ;  (2)  for  Tragic 
Anapcestic  Metre ;  (3)  for  Comic  Metres ;  (4)  for  Epic 
Metre ;  (5)  for  Elegiac  and  Lyric  Metres. 

Of  these  classes  the  first  contains  more  passages  than  all 
the  others ;  partly  as  being  the  most  usual  and  most  pro- 
fitable exercise  in  Greek  versification,  and  also  because 
many  of  the  selections  comprised  in  it  (especially  those 
from  Virgil,  Spenser,  and  Southey)  are  equally  suit- 
able for  Epic  verse,  and  others  for  Anapaestic. 

There  are  few  passages  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
classes  which  are  not  capable  of  being  rendered  into 
Trochaic  verse.  Some  are  more  suitable  than  others 
for  this  purpose ;  but  the  choice  may  fairly  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  those  who  use  the  book. 

The  selections  are  various  in  style  and  subject ;  but 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  decided  preference  is  given  to  our 
older  dramatists,  to  the  general  exclusion  of  the  frigid 
rant  which  dates  from  Dryden,  a  great  name  certainly, 
but  a  corrupter  of  the  English  drama. 

The  introduction  of  a  considerable  number  of  passages 
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from  a  blank-verse  translation  of  Virgil,  executed  by 
the  Editor's  father  and  brother,  is,  he  trusts,  justified 
l>y  the  peculiar  suitableness  of  those  extracts  to  the  im- 
mediate purpose  of  the  book. 

Latin  and  French  passages  are  occasionally  inter- 
spersed :  nor,  indeed,  can  better  materials  for  Aristo- 
phanic  verse  be  found  than  parts  of  Plautus  and  Moli£re, 
not  forgetting  Racine's  "  Plaideurs."  Of  the  English 
dramatists,  Jonson,  Nash,  Randolph,  and  Lyly  will  be 
found  useful  for  the  same  purpose. 


Shrewsbury,  June  21,  1856. 
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PALJ1STRA    MUSAEUM, 


L  TRAGIC  IAMBIC  AND  TROCHAIC  METRES. 

1.  A  GAIN  more  precious  than  a  friend  is  none. 
Many  are  table  friends,  not  friends  of  truth. 
Shun  not  a  friend  who  lies  in  evil  case. 

Friend  to  thyself  too  much,  thou'lt  have  no  friend. 

2.  Time  is  the  test  of  friends,  as  fire  of  gold. 
For  wife  and  friend  must  toil  be  undergone. 

The  praise  of  friends  speak  rather  than  thine  own. 
You  will  be  wise  consorting  with  the  wise. 

3.  Fortune  bestows  on  some,  and  takes  from  others. 
Consider  all  misfortunes  common  stock. 

Good  reputation  choose  rather  than  wealth. 
A  lucky  chance  is  living  without  sorrow. 

4.  Human  affairs  have  many  transmutations. 
How  easily  do  splendid  fortunes  fall ! 
Trample  not  on  the  helpless  :  fortune's  common. 
The  prosperous  man  has  need  to  think  on  God. 

5.  Deem  gain  a  gain,  provided  it  be  just ; 
Dishonest  gains  produce  calamities. 
Life's  noblest  property  is  education ; 

Who  knows  not  letters  sees  not  when  he  sees. 

6.  'Tis  time  alone  displays  the  righteous  man. 
Virtue  is  the  most  powerful  arm  to  mortals. 
Judge  not  from  sight  of  beauty,  but  of  manners. 
Better  be  ugly  than  a  handsome  villain. 
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7.  In  anger  no  man  safely  counselleth. 

Thou  art  mortal,  cherish  not  immortal  wrath. 
To  vanquish  passion  and  desire  is  noble. 
Prevail  o'er  anger  by  reflecting  well. 

8.  An  upright  nature  knows  not  to  do  wrong. 
Death  is  to  be  preferred  to  evil  life. 

Act  righteously,  and  your  ally  is  God. 
It  is  not  base  to  die,  but  to  die  basely. 

9.  Habits  of  wickedness  distort  our  nature. 
Many  who  are  well  off  are  minded  ill. 

To  men  right-minded,  heavenly  things  are  awful. 
The  envious  man  is  his  own  enemy. 

10.  Earth  beareth  all  things  and  again  receiveth. 
Hunger  the  teacher  is  of  many  things. 
Sweet  to  the  saved  is  memory  of  woes. 

Ease  will  not  feed  poor  men  that  do  not  work. 

11.  A  sword  the  body  wounds,  a  word  the  mind. 
An  evil  thing  is  laughter  out  of  season. 
Better  is  silence  than  to  speak  in  vain. 

Of  a  sick  soul  the  remedy  is  speech. 

12.  An  inconsiderate  man  is  caught  by  pleasure. 
Twice  to  commit  the  same  fault  marks  the  unwise. 
Occasion  is  the  cause  of  many  things. 

God  doth  not  close  his  ear  to  righteous  prayer. 

13.  The  man  who  is  not  scourged  will  not  be  taught. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 

The  master  is  the  one  slave  of  the  house. 
When  an  oak  falleth,  every  one  turns  woodman. 

14.  Facient  malorum  te  malum  consortia. 
Hominem  malignum  ne  vice  comitem  cape. 
Non  vulneratur  vir  bonus  verbo  malo. 
Majora  perdes,  minima  ni  servaveris. 

15.  As  cold  water  to  the  thirsty, 

So  is  good  news  from  a  far  country. 
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As  a  bird  that  wanders  from  its  nest, 
So  is  a  man  that  wanders  from  his  home. 

16.  As  snow  in  summer,  and  as  rain  in  harvest, 
So  honour  is  not  becoming  to  a  fool. 

A  whip  for  the  horse,  a  bridle  for  the  ass, 
And  a  rod  for  the  back  of  the  fool. 

17.  A  battle-axe,  and  a  sword,  and  a  sharp  arrow  is  he 
Who  bears  false  witness  against  his  neighbour. 
Wrath  is  cruel,  and  anger  impetuous ; 

But  who  is  able  to  stand  before  jealousy  ? 

18.  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow  : 

For  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
He  who  is  fed  full  trampleth  on  the  honey-comb : 
But  to  the  hungry  a  bitter  thing  is  sweet. 

19.  Oil  and  perfume  gladden  the  heart : 
Sweet  too  is  a  friend  by  hearty  counsel. 
Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend's  mouth ; 
But  the  kisses  of  enemies  are  deceitful. 

20.  Consider  well  where  thy  foot  is  going ; 
So  shall  thy  steps  be  all  secure. 

Turn  not  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left : 
Withdraw  thy  foot  from  evil. 

21.  Old  man  to  old  man  hath  the  sweetest  tongue, 
Boy  suiteth  boy,  and  woman  chimes  with  woman, 
The  sick  man  soothes  the  sick  man,  and  the  ill-for- 
tuned 

Assuageth  him  who  struggles  with  misfortune. 

22.  O  Palinurus,  whence  this  strange  desire  ? 
Would'st  thou  unburied  see 

The  fearful  river  where  the  Furies  bide, 
And  pass  unbidden  o'er  the  Stygian  pool  ? 

23.  Because  I  hold  the  laws  in  due  respect, 
And  fear  to  be  unjust,  am  I  a  coward? 
Meek  let  me  be  to  all  the  friends  of  truth, 
And  only  terrible  among  its  foes. 
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24.  When  to  his  home  the  husband  leads  the  wife, 
JTis  not  alone  a  woman  that  he  brings  ; 

But  with  her  doth  he  take  within  his  doors 
A  good  or  evil  fortune,  as  it  haps. 

25.  Wouldst  thou  have  me  forget  the  sea's  calm  look 
How  changeful  ?     In  this  monster  put  my  trust  ? 
Shall  I,  so  often  by  fair  skies  deceived, 
Expose  JEneas  to  the  treacherous  wind  ? 

26.  Flowers,  wherefore  do  ye  bloom  ? 
We  strew  thy  pathway  to  the  tomb. 
Stars,  wherefore  do  ye  rise  ? 

To  light  thy  spirit  to  the  skies. 

27.  What's  beauty  ?     Call  you  that  your  own, 
A  flow'r  that  fades  as  soon  as  blown  ? 
What's  man  in  all  his  boast  of  sway  ? 
Perhaps  the  tyrant  of  a  day. 

28.  I  have  seen  the  ungodly  in  his  pride  of  power, 
With  pomp  outspreading  like  a  lordly  tree : 

I  passed  by,  and  lo,  he  was  not  there  : 

I  sought  him,  but  his  place  could  not  be  found. 

29.  The  bravest  are  as  blossoms, 

And  the  longest  liver  dies  ; 
And  dead,  the  loveliest  creature 
As  the  loathsome  carrion  lies. 

30.  Alas,  thou  fearest  him  : 

Immortal  as  thou  art,  thou  fearest  him. 

I  thought  that  death  had  saved  me  from  his  power. 

Not  even  the  dead  are  safe. 

31.  Consider,  man  ;  weigh  well  thy  frame  ; 
The  king,  the  beggar,  is  the  same. 

Dust  form'd  us  all ;  each  breathes  his  day, 
Then  sinks  into  his  native  clay. 

32.  Whoe'er  thou  be,  that  comest  hither  arm'd, 
Stand  off,  and  speak  thine  errand.     The  abode 
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Of  Shades,  and  Sleep,  and  drowsy  Night,  is  here. 
None  living  may  the  Stygian  skiff  convey. 

33.  Whoso,  in  this  our  evil  day, 
Will  not  his  dearest  friend  betray, 
Right  worthy  is,  in  my  esteem, 

That  gods  and  men  should  honour'd  deem. 

34.  No  mortal,  laden  though  he  be  with  wealth, 
Grows  old  securely,  violating  law  : 

But  justice  or  by  night  or  in  the  day 
Silently  pounces  on  the  criminal. 

35.  Fair  moon,  why  dost  thou  wane  ? 
That  I  may  wax  again. 

0  sun,  what  makes  thy  beams  so  bright  ? 
The  Word  that  said,  '  Let  there  be  light.' 

36.  Ye  Powers  of  ocean,  whose  domain  I  sweep, 

1  to  your  altars  victor  on  this  beach 

Will  bring  a  snow-white  bull,  his  entrails  lay 
On  the  salt  flood,  and  liquid  wine  outpour. 

37.  Daughter  of  him  who  ruled  th'  Athenian  plains 
This  honour'd  dust  Archedice  contains. 

Of  tyrants  mother,  daughter,  sister,  wife, 
Her  mind  was  modest,  and  unstained  her  life. 

38.  The  mind  of  man  is  such  as  Jove 

Ordains  by  his  immortal  will, 

Who  moulds  it  in  the  courts  above 

His  heav'nly  purpose  to  fulfil. 

39.  An  ancient  forest,  the  wild  beast's  domain, 
With  stroke  of  axe  and  sound  of  falling  beams 
Is  made  to  groan ;  the  sturdy  oak  is  riven, 
Pine  and  broad  ash  upon  the  mountain  roll. 

40.  F.  Can  human  sorrows  be  delights  to  the  gods  ? 
B.  Our  sorrows  are  not,  but  our  troubles  may : 
A  great  man  vanquishing  his  destiny 

Is  a  great  spectacle  worthy  of  the  gods. 
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41.  This  is  my  rule,  and  to  this  rule  111  hold, 
To  choose  my  wife  by  merit,  not  by  gold ; 
For  on  that  one  election  must  depend, 
Whether  I  wed  a  fury  or  a  friend. 

42.  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had, 

That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand, 
When  with  his  knees  he  kissed  the  Cretan  strand. 

43.  The  wise  with  prudent  thought  provide 
Against  misfortune's  coming  tide  : 

The  valiant,  when  the  surge  beats  high, 
Undaunted  brave  its  tyranny. 

44.  Necessity  enforceth  every  wight 

To  love  his  native  seat  with  all  his  might. 

A  happie  quarrell  is  it  and  a  good 

For  country's  cause  to  spend  our  dearest  blood. 

45.  Still  wind  your  way,  ye  mystic  votaries, 

To  Ceres'  shrine,  nor  dread  the  wintry  tide  ; 
For  you  the  Lindian  stranger  Xenocles 

Hath  built  this  causeway  o'er  Cephisus  wide. 

46.  Happen  whate'er  there  can,  I  will  be  just. 
My  fortune  may  forsake  me,  not  my  virtue : 
That  shall  go  with  me  and  before  me  still, 
And  glad  me  doing  well,  though  I  hear  ill. 

47.  Justice  and  truth  I  never  will  omit 
To  praise :  the  liberty  of  speech  inbred 
In  Pallas'  citizens  and  Theseus'  city 
'Tis  right  to  keep  in  lawful  exercise. 

48.  The  suppliant  bull,  to  Jove's  high  altar  led, 
Bellows  a  pray'r  for  his  devoted  head. 

Spare  him,  Saturnius  !     His  the  form  you  wore 
When  fair  Europa  through  the  waves  you  bore. 

49.  Be  well  advis'd  and  wary  counsel  take, 
Ere  thou  dost  any  action  undertake  : 
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Having  undertaken,  thy  endeavours  bend 
To  bring  thy  actions  to  a  perfect  end. 

50.  Qui  ne  craint  point  la  mort  ne  craint  point  les  menaces: 
J'ai  le  coeur  au  dessus  des  plus  fieres  disgraces ; 

Et  Ton  peut  me  reduire  a  vivre  sans  bonheur, 
Mais  non  pas  me  resoudre  a  vivre  sans  honneur. 

51.  I  knew  her  not,  how  wretched  and  how  fair, 
When  here  I  wafted  her.     Poor  child  of  earth, 
Shall  I  forsake  thee,  seeing  thee  so  fair, 

So  wretched  ?     0  my  father,  let  the  maid 
Dwell  in  the  sacred  grove. 

52.  Silence  befits  the  wise  man  when  he  comes 
Amidst  associates  of  superior  rank  ; 

But  may  I  never  be  the  friend  or  comrade 
Of  him,  who  trusting  in  his  own  discretion 
As  all-sufficient,  treats  his  friends  like  slaves ! 

53.  The  man  who  ne'er  hath  felt  the  barb  of  love 
Knows  not  necessity's  strong  law,  which  forc'd  me 
To  enter  on  the  perilous  path  I  tread. 

He  is  the  god  who  makes  the  weak  man  strong, 
And  to  the  helpless  points  the  way  of  help. 

54.  All  things  in  human  life  tend  to  grow  old, 
And  come  unto  their  destined  goal  at  last, 
Save,  as  it  seemeth,  Impudence  alone. 
She,  as  the  race  of  mortals  makes  increase, 
So  much  the  mightier  grows  from  day  to  day. 

55.  The  god  of  battles  is  not  always  wont 
To  be  propitious  ;  with  delight  he  views 
The  fall  of  many  a  valiant  youth,  but  hates 
All  cowards :  this  disaster  will  affect 

The  city,  but  prove  glorious  to  the  dead. 

56.  Assembling  all  our  friends,  we  should  bewail 
The  new-born  child  who  comes  into  a  world 
Where  mischiefs  swarm  around  him ;  but  bear  forth 
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Amidst  rejoicings  and  auspicious  songs 
One  who  is  dead,  and  ceases  from  his  toil. 

57.  He  to  the  gods,  upon  whose  altars  now 
His  life  he  offers,  will  exalt  his  fame, 
And  live  immortal  in  the  sight  of  men  ; 
We,  who  sit  idle  on  the  field,  must  lose 
Our  native  land,  and  haughty  lords  obey. 

58.  I  am  the  mother  of  an  only  son, 

Whom  for  these  many  days  I  have  not  seen. 
I  know  right  well  nought  is  concealed  from  you 
Of  what  concerns  him  ;  let  me  know,  I  pray  you, 
Where  I  may  find  my  child. 
69.  There  is  one  law  which  all  mankind  obey, 
Which  I  assert  is  common  to  the  gods, 
And  even  savage  beasts, —  for  every  mother 
To  love  her  progeny  :  in  other  points 
We  by  our  separate  usages  are  guided. 

60.  What  tracks  of  earth,  Achates,  are  not  full 
Of  our  sad  tale  ?     See  Priam.     Even  here 
Has  merit  its  reward.     Woe  wakens  tears, 
And  mortal  sufferings  touch  the  heart  of  man. 
Banish  thy  fear.     This  fame  shall  be  our  guard. 

61.  But  what  is  there  in  man's  precarious  life 
To  be  relied  on  ?     O'er  the  foamy  deep 
Rides  the  swift  vessel  by  the  wind  impell'd  : 
But  as  to  human  fortunes,  Time  reduces 

The  great  to  nothing,  and  augments  the  small. 

62.  He  who  delights  to  fill  his  house  with  treasure, 
Though  to  his  craving  stomach  he  deny 

E'en  necessary  food,  is  ripe  to  plunder 
The  statues  of  the  gods,  I  deem,  and  wage 
Against  his  dearest  friends  unnatural  war. 

63.  What  boots  it  to  provoke  the  unheeding  dead, 
And  heap  vain  insults  upon  voiceless  earth  ? 
For,  when  the  cunning  sense  is  gone  that  knows 
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The  pleasant  and  the  painful  to  discern, 

'Tis  a  mute  stone  —  the  body  —  nothing  more. 

64.  Q.  O  mother,  I  have  been  a  thoughtless  child : 
I've  given  thee  hoary  hairs  before  thy  time  ; 
And  added  weight  to  thy  declining  years, 
Who  should  have  been  their  stay. 

C.  Be  calm,  my  son,  for  I  do  not  upbraid  thee. 

65.  Since  thou  wert  born  a  man,  thou  from  the  air, 
Whence  all  receive  their  nourishment,  and  draw 
Their  vital  breath,  those  evils  that  attend 

On  life,  hast  caught :  frail  mortal  as  thou  art, 
Endure  what  to  mortality  belongs. 

66.  Look,  Son  of  lasus,  the  seas  themselves 
Thy  fleet  are  carrying,  steady  breezes  blow, 
The  hour  is  given  to  rest ;  recline  thy  head, 
Thy  weary  watchful  eyes  from  labour  steal : 
I  will  myself  awhile  thy  task  perform. 

67.  By  the  keen  eye  of  Heaven's  immortal  Power 
Are  all  things  seen ;  full  plainly  it  appears 
That,  though  by  us  frail  mortals  undiscern'd, 
And  seldom  look'd  for,  there's  a  God  at  hand, 
Who  o'er  each  action  of  our  lives  presides. 

68.  Alas  both  for  the  deed,  and  for  the  cause  ! 
But  have  I  now  seen  death  ?     Is  this  the  way 
I  must  return  to  native  dust  ?     0  sight 

Of  terror,  foul  and  ugly  to  behold, 
Horrid  to  think,  how  terrible  to  feel ! 

69.  Asterope,  my  sister,  happy  thou 

In  thy  espousals.     Can  then  JEsacus 
Be  brother  unto  Paris  ?     But  the  one 
The  mild  Arisbe  bore,  the  other  sprang 
From  Hecuba,  a  violent  river's  child. 

70.  But  he  who  late  possessed  that  vigorous  frame, 
Like  a  refulgent  star  which  falls  from  heaven, 
Hath  been  extinguish'd  ;  to  the  skies  ascends 
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His  kindred  spirit,  but  a  breathless  corse 
His  body  lies,  that  image  of  the  gods. 

71.  B.  A  feast  we  make  thy  first  delight :  'tis  ready. 

V.  And  what  shall  be  thy  second  charm  to  please  me  ? 
B.  With  fragrant  oil  will  I  anoint  thy  body. 
V.  Giv'st  thou  not  water  first  to  wash  the  hands  ? 
B.  Aye ;  and  the  table  shall  be  cleared  away. 

72.  The  gods  in  bounty  work  up  storms  about  us 
That  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert 

Their  hidden  strength,  and  throw  out  into  practice 
Virtues  that  shun  the  day  and  lie  conceal'd 
In  the  smooth  seasons  and  the  calms  of  life. 

73.  And  now  to  thee,  for  healing  of  thy  care, 
Secrets  through  long  futurities  I  show. 
Great  wars  thy  son  in  Italy  shall  wage, 

Shall  crush  ferocious  tribes,  and  found  for  men 
Their  towns,  their  customs,  and  their  social  laws. 

74.  In  exile  every  man  or  bond  or  free, 
Of  noble  race  or  meaner  parentage, 
Is  not  in  this  unlike  unto  the  slave, 

That  must  of  force  obey  to  each  man's  will, 
And  praise  the  peevishness  of  each  man's  pride. 

75.  Spare,  Cytherea,  spare  thy  vain  alarm. 
Thy  people's  destinies  unmov'd  remain  ; 

Mv  will  unchang'd.     Lavinium  thou  shalt  view, 
The  promis'd  city's  walls.     Thou  shalt  exalt 
Magnanimous  JEneas  to  the  stars. 

76.  Too  true  that  tyrant  Dionysius 
Did  picture  out  the  image  of  a  king, 
When  Damocles  was  placed  in  his  throne, 

And  o'er  his  head  a  threat'ning  sword  did  hang, 
Fastened  up  only  by  a  horse's  hair. 

77.  Hear  those  wild  cries  of  terror  and  despair 

Mix'd  with  the  din  of  carnage.     Now  those  cowards, 
Who  let  the  brave  man  sink  for  lack  of  aid, 
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Are  suffering  that  which,  in  his  fellest  pinch, 
The  valiant  never  suffers. 

78.  Whate'er  it  is  thy  duty  to  conceal 

Let  no  man  know :  for  with  a  little  torch 

May  Ida's  forest  easily  be  fired  ; 

And  if  to  one  a  secret  thou  reveal, 

It  soon  will  be  divulg'd  through  the  whole  city. 

79.  Her  troop  of  Amazons  with  crescent  shields 
Penthesilea  leads,  frantic  in  fight. 

A  golden  belt  her  swelling  bosom  binds, 
And  she  mid  circling  thousands  seems  on  fire, 
•  A  warrior  virgin,  to  encounter  men. 

80.  He  groan 'd  with  floods  of  sorrow  on  his  face : 
For  he  beheld  round  Hion  how  her  hosts 
This  way  in  battle  chas'd  the  warrior  Greeks, 
But  that  way  fled,  where  with  his  chariot-wheels 
Crested  Pelides  thunder'd  on  their  rear. 

81.  Since  by  your  greatness  you 
Are  nearer  heav'n  in  place,  be  nearer  too 

In  goodness.     Rich  men  should  transcend  the  poor, 
As  clouds  the  earth,  raised  by  the  comfort  of 
The  sun  to  water  dry  and  barren  grounds. 

82.  To  be  in  toils  and  perils,  nay,  in  sufferings, 
With  the  applauding  sympathy  of  good  men 
Upon  his  side,  is  to  the  noble  mind 

A  state  of  happiness  beyond  the  bliss 
Of  calm  inglorious  ease. 

83*  Silent  shall  be  the  march  ;  nor  drum,  nor  trump, 
Nor  clash  of  arms,  shall  to  the  watchful  foe 
Our  near  approach  betray  :  silent  and  soft, 
As  the  pard's  velvet  foot  on  Libya's  sands, 
Slow  stealing  with  couch'd  shoulders  on  his  prey. 

84.  There's  no  way  to  make  sorrow  light 

But  in  the  noble  bearing  :  be  content : 
Blows  given  from  heaven  are  our  punishment : 
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All  shipwrecks  are  not  drownings :  you  see  buildings 
Made  fairer  from  their  ruins. 

85.  As  the  disease  requires,  should  they  who  practise 
The  healing  art,  their  remedies  apply, 

Nor  rest  content  with  whatsoe'er  they  find 
Prescribed  by  antient  usage,  when  such  medicines 
Will  to  the  patient  no  relief  afford. 

86.  Bend  to  your  oars,  my  trusty  men ;  now,  now, 
Lift,  strain  your  vessels  ;  cleave  with  every  beak 
This  hostile  strand,  and  let  the  keel  itself 
Furrow  a  way :  I  fear  not  on  the  spot 

My  bark  to  shatter,  so  I  gain  the  land. 

87.  The  Spartans  once  exiPd  Archilochus, 
The  author  of  Lycambes'  tragedy, 
Because  he  said  it  was  commodious 
Rather  to  cast  away  his  shield  and  fly, 
Than  boldly  to  resist,  and  bravely  die. 

88.  Ingrate  Jason,  conjugem  agnoscis  tuam  ? 
Sic  fugere  soleo  :  patuit  in  coelum  via ; 
Squammosa  gemini  colla  serpentes  jugo 
Submissa  praebent :  recipe  jam  natos  parens  ; 
Ego  inter  auras  aliti  curru  vehar. 

89.  H.  Nuptae  jacentem  cernis  Alciden  dolis. 

A.  Quis  tantus  est  qui  vincat  Alciden  dolus  ? 
H.  Quicunque,  mater,  feminae  iratae  sat  est. 
A.  At  unde  in  artus  pestis  aut  ossa  incidit  ? 
H.  Aditum  venenis  palla  femineis  dedit. 

90.  With  that  she  quits  the  rein,  and  downward  drops 
Insensible,  with  mortal  shiver  chill'd ; 

The  neck  falls  powerless,  the  head  reclines ; 
Body  and  life  must  part ;  she  loos'd  her  shield, 
Gave  a  last  groan,  and  forth  the  spirit  flew. 

91.  Fair  Venus  from  this  craggy  steep 
Looks  down  upon  the  glassy  deep, 
And  hither  calls  the  breathing  gale, 
Propitious  to  the  venturous  sail: 
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While  ocean  flows  beneath  serene, 
Aw'd  by  the  smile  of  beauty's  queen. 

92.  0.  Ah,  wherefore  dost  thou  stare  so  strangely  on  me  ? 
There's  no  blood  on  me  now :  'tis  long  since  past. 
Hast  thou  thyself  no  crime,  that  thus  from  me 

Thou  dost  in  horror  shrink  ? 

B.  Most  miserable  man. 

0.  Thou  truly  say'st  —  I  am  most  miserable. 

93.  Happy  to  whom  the  gods  have  given  a  share 
Of  what  is  good  and  fair  ; 

A  life  that's  free 

From  dire  mischance  and  ruthless  poverty. 

To  live  exempt  from  care 

Is  not  for  mortal  man,  how  blest  soe'er  h'e  be. 

94.  This  tomb  records  Megistias'  honor'd  name, 
Who,  bravely  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  fame, 
Fell  by  the  Persians  near  Sperchius'  tide. 
Both  past  and  future  well  the  prophet  knew : 
And  yet,  though  death  lay  open  to  his  view, 
He  chose  to  perish  by  his  monarch's  side. 

95.  The  wandering  life  of  mariners  affords 
No  sumptuous  table,  but  a  lowly  hut 

Built  on  the  shore.    We  plough  our  watery  mother, 

The  ocean,  whom  no  rude  foot  tramples  on ; 

Aided  by  nets  and  barbed  hooks,  from  her 

A  sustenance  to  our  abode  we  drag. 
9S.  Whether  on  earth,  or  air,  or  main, 

Sure  everything  alive  is  vain. 

Does  not  the  hawk  all  fowls  survey 

As  destin'd  only  for  his  prey  ? 

And  do  not  tyrants,  prouder  things, 

Think  men  were  born  for  slaves  to  kings  ? 
97.  Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart,  my  son, 

And  lean  not  on  thine  own  understanding. 

In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him, 
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And  He  will  direct  thy  goings. 
Be  not  wise  in  thine  own  sight : 
Fear  the  Lord,  and  depart  from  evil. 

98.  Hoary  hairs  are  a  crown  of  dignity  : 
In  the  path  of  virtue  shall  it  be  found. 

He  who  conquereth  his  anger  is  greater  than  the 

mighty, 
And  he  who  ruleth  his  spirit,  than  he  who  taketh  a 

city. 

The  lot  is  cast  into  the  urn, 
But  its  decision  is  wholly  from  the  Lord. 

99.  In  winter  the  sluggard  will  not  plough  ; 

In  harvest  shall  he  beg,  but  nothing  obtain. 
The  design  in  a  man's  heart  is  as  deep  waters, 
But  one  of  penetration  will  draw  it  up. 
Many  a  man  boasteth  of  his  bounty, 
But  one  truly  kind  who  shall  meet  with  ? 

100.  Whenever  thou  see'st  any  man  raised  high, 
Exulting  in  his  wealth  and  noble  birth, 
Whose  superciliousness  exceeds  his  fortune, 
Think  not  that  Nemesis  will  long  delay 

To  punish  him ;  for  he  is  lifted  up 

Only  to  make  his  fall  the  more  conspicuous. 

101.  Pallas  Tritonia,  sovereign  pow'r, 
Defend  thy  lov'd  Athenian  tow'r ; 
Raise  and  protect  thy  cherish'd  state 
From  civil  war  and  stern  debate: 
Thou  and  thy  sire  her  children  save 
From  doom  of  an  untimely  grave. 

102.  0  light,  thy  subtle  essence  who  may  know  ? 
Ask  not :  for  all  things  but  myself  I  show. , 
Ye  clouds,  what  bring  ye  in  your  train  ? 
God's  embassies,  storm,  lightning,  hail,  or  rain. 
Winds,  whence  and  whither  do  ye  blow  ? 
Thou  must  be  born  again  to  know. 
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103.  My  dearest  child  Antigone,  forbear 

To  vex  thy  spirit,  knowing  well  this  truth, 
That,  when  propitious  Fortune  smiles  on  men, 
They  find  an  avenue  to  every  good, 
But  when  ill-fortune  comes,  they  joy  no  more  : 
All-conquering  goddess,  she  inverteth  all  things. 

104.  T.  This  shepherd  sure  is  sprung  from  noble  race, 
Such  sweet  behaviour  does  his  person  grace. 

E.  No  matter  how  descended  from  his  birth : 
The  purest  gold  itself  was  once  but  earth. 
They  wear  the  badge  of  honour  who  are  known, 
Not  by  their  fathers'  actions,  but  their  own. 

105.  Blessed  is  he  who  never  walks 
Where  wicked  men  his  steps  invite ; 
Who  never  stands  in  sinners'  paths, 
Nor  on  the  scoffer's  seat  sits  down ; 
But  in  God's  law  his  pleasure  takes, 
And  ponders  it  by  day  and  night. 

106.  He  is  like  unto  some  goodly  tree, 
Which,  planted  by  the  flowing  streams, 
Its  fruit  in  its  due  season  yields  ; 
Whose  vigorous  leaf  unfading  shines, 
And  whatsoe'er  it  putteth  forth 
Grows  thriving  to  maturity. 

107.  Not  so  the  wicked  :  like  the  chaff 
Which  by  the  wind  is  swept  away, 
They  shall  not  in  the  judgment  stand, 
Nor  in  the  assembly  of  the  just; 

For  God  regards  the  just  man's  path, 
But  sinners'  ways  lead  on  to  death. 

108.  Procure  thy  fortune  by  some  honest  means. 

Avoid  reproach  ;  thy  little  pittance  keep, 
Observing  still  the  rigid  laws  of  justice : 
Nor  imitate  the  folly  of  that  sailor, 
Who,  having  prov'd  successful  once,  at  last 
Lost  all  he  had  by  venturing  after  more. 
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109.  The  tree's  distinguish'd  by  the  fruit : 
Be  virtue  then  your  first  pursuit. 
Set  your  great  ancestors  in  view  ; 
Like  them,  deserve  the  title  too  ; 
Like  them,  ignoble  actions  scorn  : 
Let  virtue  prove  you  greatly  born. 

110.  A  land  there  is  beyond  the  Phasis'  stream 
Productive  of  luxuriant  grain,  refreshed 

By  streams  unnumber'd  ;  for  its  herds  of  kine 
And  fleecy  sheep  distinguish'd ;  from  the  blasts 
Of  freezing  winter  shelter'd,  nor  expos'd 
To  the  immoderate  beams  of  torrid  suns. 

111.  In  woods,  in  waves,  in  storms,  doth  honour  dwell, 

And  will  be  found  with  peril  and  with  paine : 
Nor  can  the  man  that  moulds  in  idle  cell 
Unto  her  happie  mansion  attaine. 
Before  her  gate  high  God  did  sweat  ordaine 
And  wakeful  watches  ever  to  abide. 

112.  Famous  and  over  famous  QEta  reign'd 
Dryops  :  him  beauteous  Polydora  bore 
To  the  river-god  Sperchius.    But  above 
Mother  and  sire,  far  brighter  in  renown, 
Was  Dryope  their  daughter,  the  belov'd 

Of  him  who  drives  through  heaven  his  golden  car. 

113.  The  first  of  all  attainments  is  to  bear 

What  happens  with  composure.     Such  a  man 

Is  truly  good  ;  calamity  on  him 

Inflicts  but  a  slight  wound.    But  though  in  words 

We  on  this  topic  can  expatiate  long, 

The  difficulty  lies  in  acting  well. 

114.  Fraud  show'd  in  comely  clothes  a  lovely  looke, 
An  humble  cast  of  eye,  a  sober  pace  ; 

But  all  the  rest  deformedly  did  looke, 
As  full  of  filthinesse  and  foul  disgrace, 
Hid  under  long  large  garments  that  she  wore, 
Beneath  the  which  a  poyson'd  knife  she  bore. 
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115.  By  Ajax'  tomb  in  solemn  state 
I,  Virtue,  as  a  mourner  wait, 
With  hair  dishevell'd,  sable  vest, 
Fast-straining  eyes,  and  heaving  breast, 
Since  in  the  Grecian  tents  I  see 
Fraud,  hateful  Fraud,  preferr'd  to  me. 

116.  Each  hath  his  shining  qualities,  and  wears 
The  livelong  day  intent  on  that  pursuit 
For  which  he  best  is  qualified.     No  right 
Hast  thou  to  censure  this  my  frame  as  weak 
And  womanish,  for  if  I  am  endu'd 

With  wisdom,  that  exceeds  the  nervous  arm. 

117.  When  the  moon  shone  we  did  not  see  the  candle ; 
So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less. 

A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king 
Until  a  king  be  by  ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  does  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters. 

118.  Unskilful  as  thou  art,  my  son,  the  reins 
Forbear  to  handle,  nor  ascend  the  car 

Thou  ne'er  hast  been  instructed  how  to  drive. 
The  air  of  Libya  enter  not,  which,  void 
Of  moisture,  will  depress  thy  glowing  wheels 
And  make  them  sink  to  earth. 

119.  Dear  is  that  valley  to  the  murmuring  bees, 
And  all  who  know  it  come  and  come  again. 

The  small  birds  build  there  ;  and  at  summer-noon 
Oft  have  I  heard  a  child,  gay  among  flowers, 
As  in  the  shining  grass  she  sat  conceal'd, 
Sing  to  herself. 

120.  Alas !  what  are  we  kings  ? 
Why  do  you,  Gods,  place  us  above  the  rest, 
To  be  serv'd,  flatter'd,  and  ador'd,  till  we 
Believe  we  hold  within  our  hands  your  thunder ; 
And  when  we  come  to  try  the  power  we  have, 
There 's  not  a  leaf  shakes  at  our  threatenings. 
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121.  Could  every  drunkard,  ere  he  sits  to  dine, 
Feel  in  his  head  the  dizzy  fumes  of  wine, 

No  more  would  Bacchus  chain  the  willing  soul, 
But  loathing  horror  shun  the  poison'd  bowl : 
But  frantic  joy  foreruns  the  pains  of  fate, 
And  real  good  we  cannot  calculate. 

122.  But  to'the  sevenfold  Pleiades  direct 

Thy  course.     He  heard,  then  seized  the  rein,  and 

smote 

With  sounding  thong  the  winged  steeds.    They  flew 
Through  the  ethereal  height.   Behind  them  came 
The  anxious  sire,  admonishing  his  son : 
Turn  thence,  or,  Hither  guide  thy  fervid  wheels. 

123.  Th'  unbusied  shepherd,  stretch'd  beneath  the  haw- 

thorn, 

His  careless  limbs  thrown  out  in  wanton  ease, 
With  thoughtless  gaze  perusing  the  arch'd  heavens, 
And  idly  whistling  while  his  sheep  feed  round  him, 
Enjoys  a  sweeter  shade  than  that  of  canopies 
Hemm'd   in  with   cares,   and   shook   by   storms   of 

treason. 

124.  Thou  pride  of  heaven, 

Iris,  who  sent  thee  hither  ?  and  from  whence 
This  sudden  brightness  in  the  firmament  ? 
I  see  the  mid  sky  open,  and  above     • 
The  stars  careering.     Whosesoe'er  it  be, 
Th'  auspicious  call  I  follow. 

125.  Dim  grow  the  planets  when  the  God  of  day 
Rolls  his  swift  chariot  through  the  heav'nly  way. 
The  moon's  immortal  round,  no  longer  bright, 
Shrinks  in  pale  terror  from  the  glorious  light ; 
Thus,  all  eclips'd  by  Homer's  wondrous  blaze, 
The  crowd  of  poets  hide  their  lesser  rays. 

126.  These  are  the  best  possessions,  0  my  mother, 
And  far  beyond  all  wealth,  which  takes  its  flight 
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On  rapid  wings ;  because  a  virtuous  race 
Of  children  are  a  treasure  to  their  house : 
In  them  the  parents  find  their  youth  renewed, 
And  fame  transmitted  to  a  distant  age. 

127.  Think  not  that  prayer  can  change  the  fates  divine : 
Yet  hear  my  words,  and  comfort  take  from  them. 
The  bodering  tribes,  by  heavenly  signs  compell'd, 
Shall  expiate  their  offence,  a  sepulchre 

Raise  to  thy  bones,  and  solemn  rites  perform ; 
And  Palinurus  shall  the  place  be  call'd. 

128.  Hark,  hark  !  one  knocks :  Portia,  go  in  awhile  ; 
And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 

The  secrets  of  my  heart. 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee, 
All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows  : 
Leave  me  with  haste. 

129.  So  foolish  and  so  loosely  credulous 
What  man  is  there  as  to  believe  that  gods 
In  offerings  of  dry  bones  and  blazing  entrails, 
Which  even  hungry  dogs  disdain  to  eat, 
Can  find  delight,  and  claim  such  privilege, 
And  render  rich  reward  to  them  that  yield  it  ? 

130.  Unhappy  boy,  what  honours  can  I  pay 

To  worth  like  thine !  These  arms,  thy  pride,  retain  : 
Thee  to  the  ghosts  and  ashes  of  thy  sires, 
If  that  may  aught  concern  thee,  I  restore. 
Yet  e'en  in  death  be  solac'd  with  the  thought, 
By  great  JEneas  thou  wert  overcome. 

131.  O  miserable  lot  of  the  poor  soldier  ! 
Whenever  he  comes  in,  all  flee  before  him, 
And  when  he  goes  away,  the  general  curse 
Follows  him  on  his  route.     All  must  be  seized, 
Nothing  is  given  him  ;  and  compell'd  to  take 
From  every  man,  he's  every  man's  abhorrence. 
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132.  A  city  or  a  house  by  human  prudence 

Is  govern'd  well,  and  in  th'  embattled  field 
Great  is  the  strength  of  wisdom  ;  for  one  counsel 
Plann'd  with  discretion  baffles  many  swords : 
But  folly,  tho'  supported  by  a  host 
Of  countless  warriors,  only  proves  their  bane. 

133.  If  from  this  day  I  dated  all  my  grief, 

Had  I  ne'er  known  till  now  such  tedious  voyage 
Upon  the  waves  of  misery,  like  a  colt 
New  to  the  yoke,  when  he  the  galling  rein 
Endures  for  the  first  time,  I  might  have  winc'd : 
But  now  am  I  grown  callous  thro'  affliction. 

134.  What !  have  you  let  the  false  enchanter  'scape  ? 
0  ye  mistook  ;  ye  should  have  snatch'd  his  wand, 
And  bound  him  fast.     Without  his  rod  revers'd, 
And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  pow'r, 

We  cannot  free  the  lady  that  sits  here 
In  stony  fetters,  fix'd  and  motionless. 

135.  Fate  overwhelms  me,  to  the  storm  I  yield. 
Unhappy  men,  with  blood  the  sacrilege 
Ye  shall  atone  ;  thou,  Turnus,  rue  the  day, 
And  pour  too  late  to  heaven  repentant  vows. 
Near  had  I  gain'd  the  port,  my  last  repose, 
A  peaceful  grave :  of  this  am  I  depriv'd. 

136.  All  is  o'er,  the  pain,  the  sorrow, 

Human  taunts  and  Satan's  spite ; 
Death  shall  be  despoil'd  to-morrow 

Of  the  prey  he  grasps  to-night : 
Yet  once  more,  his  own  to  save, 
Christ  must  sleep  within  the  grave. 

137.  Fierce  and  deadly  was  the  anguish 

On  the  bitter  cross  He  bore ; 
How  did  soul  and  body  languish, 

Till  the  toil  of  death  was  o'er ! 
But  that  toil,  so  fierce  and  dread, 
Bruis'd  and  crush'd  the  serpent's  head. 
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138.  Close  and  still  the  serpent  holds  Him, 

While  in  brief  repose  He  lies  ; 
Deep  the  slumber  that  enfolds  Him, 

Veil'd  awhile  from  mortal  eyes : 
Slumber  such  as  needs  must  be 
After  hard-won  victory. 

139.  No  coward  fear 

My  courage  or  my  love  of  glory  quells : 
But  now  my  blood  is  lazy,  dulFd  by  age, 
My  strength  enfeebled.     Could  I  but  recall 
The  youth,  which  yonder  varlet  boldens  thus, 
No  prize-bull  needed  I  to  tempt  me  here. 

140.  Thou  see'st  how  little  shakes  the  kings  whose  power 
Hath  long  been  'stablish'd ;  how  a  single  day 
Casts  one  man  from  his  envied  height,  and  lifts 
Another  up.     For  wealth  hath  wings,  and  them 
Who  erst  were  rich,  from  their  presumptuous  hopes 
Deject.,  and  prostrate  in  the  dust,  I  view. 

141.  O  gentle  bird, 
Guide  and  companion  of  my  dangerous  way, 
Friend  and  sole  solace  of  my  solitude, 
How  can  I  pay  thee  benefits  like  these  ? 
Ask  what  thou  wilt  that  I  can  give, 

The  poor  return  will  leave  me  debtor  still ! 

142.  Lo !  from  the  dread  immensity  of  space 
Returning  with  accelerated  course, 
The  rushing  comet  to  the  sun  descends, 
And  as  he  sinks  below  the  shading  earth 
With  awful  train  projected  o'er  the  heavens, 
The  guilty  nations  tremble. 

143.  Almighty  Jove,  if  yet  thou  dost  not  hate 
All  Ilium's  race,  if  ancient  pity  looks 

On  human  grief,  oh  save  the  ships  from  fire, 
From  ruin  snatch  the  fallen  state  of  Troy ; 
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Or,  what  remains,  if  I  deserve  thy  wrath, 
Me  let  thy  lightnings  blast,  thine  arm  destroy. 
144.  What  can  men  need  but  these  two  things,  the  fruits 
Which  Ceres  yields,  and  the  refreshing  spring, 
Ever  at  hand,  by  bounteous  nature  giv'n 
To  nourish  us  ?     We  from  this  plenty  rise 
Dissatisfied,  and  yielding  to  th'  allurements 
Of  luxury,  search  out  for  other  viands. 

145.  But  if  your  resolutions  be  like  mine, 

We  will  yet  give  our  sorrows  a  brave  end. 
Justice  is  for  us,  so  may  fortune  be : 
I  am  a  proof  of  her  inconstancy. 
But  if  no  god  will  lend  us  any  aid, 
Let  us  be  gods  and  fortune  to  ourselves. 

146.  I  buried  sorrow  for  his  death 

In  the  grave  with  him.     I  did  never  think 
He  was  immortal ;  though  I  vow  I  grieve, 
And  see  no  reason  why  the  vicious 
And  virtuous,  valiant  and  unworthy,  men 
Should  die  alike. 

147.  Grieve  not,  Philaenis,  though  condemn'd  to  die 
Far  from  thy  parent  soil  and  native  sky ; 
Though  stranger's  hands  must  raise  thy  funeral  pile, 

i  And  lay  thy  ashes  in  a  foreign  isle  : 
To  all  on  death's  last  dreary  journey  bound 
The  road  is  equal,  and  alike  the  ground. 

148.  UmbraB  Creontis  et  penates  Labdaci 
Et  nuptiales  impii  (Edipodae  faces, 
Nunc  solita  nostro  fata  conjugio  date. 
Nunc,  nunc,  cruentse  regis  ^Egypti  nurus, 
Adeste,  multo  sanguine  infectse  manus : 
Deest  una  numero  Danais  :  explebo  nefas. 

149.  This  plant  is  sacred.     Passenger,  beware  : 
From  every  wound  a  mortal  pang  I  bear. 
My  tender  limbs  support  a  virgin  rind, 
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Not  the  rude  bark  that  shields  the  forest  hind  : 
And  e'en  in  these  dark  glens  and  pathless  glades 
Their  parent  sun  protects  his  poplar  maids. 

150.  L.  C'est  blesser  ma  pudeur  que  me  flatter  ainsi. 
E.  Non,  non,  n'affectez  point  de  modestie  ici. 

D.  Enfin,  tout  notre  bien  est  en  votre  puissance. 

E.  C'est  de  vous  depend  notre  unique  esperance. 

D.  Trouverons-nous  en  vous  quelques  difficulty's  ? 

E.  Tous  nos  voeux,  dites-moi,  seront-ils  rejetes  ? 

151.  Sister,  no  more  delay  ;  the  fates  prevail 
Against  me :  let  us  follow,  where  the  gods 
And  cruel  Fortune  call.     Resolv'd  am  I 
To  combat  with  ^Eneas,  to  endure 
Whate'er  in  death  is  bitter.     Thou  no  more 
Shalt  witness  my  dishonour :  yet,  I  pray, 
Suffer  me  first  this  madness  to  indulge. 

152.  I  am  a  brazen  maiden,  lying  here 
Upon  the  tomb  of  Midas.     And  as  long 

As  water  flows,  as  trees  are  green  with  leaves, 
As  the  sun  shines,  and  eke  the  silver  moon ; 
As  long  as  rivers  flow,  and  billows  roar 
So  long  will  I,  upon  this  much-wept  tomb, 
Tell  passers  by,  Midas  lies  buried  here. 

153.  Not  I,  but  my  sagacious  mother  taught 

That  heaven  and  earth  at  first  were  intermingled, 

And  wore  one  form  ;  but  when  they  from  each  other 

Were  separated,  they  to  all  things  gave 

A  birth,  and  into  light  produced  trees,  birds, 

Beasts  of  the  forests,  fishes  in  the  waves 

Of  ocean  nourish'd,  with  man's  nobler  race. 

154.  0  stay,  stay  but  awhile,  and  take  me  with  thee. 
Come,  Death,  let  me  embrace  thee ;  thou  that  wert 
The  worst  of  all  my  fears,  art  now  the  best 

Of  all  my  hopes.     But  Fate,  why  hast  thou  added 
This  curse  to  all  the  rest,  the  love  of  life  ? 
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We  love  it,  and  yet  hate  it :  death  we  loathe 
And  yet  desire,  fly  to  it  and  yet  fear  it. 
155-  I  envy  not  the  happy  ones  alone, 

But  even  the  wretched  who  have  left  the  light 
Of  upper  air ;  the  maiden  whose  stern  sire 
Hath  turn'd  the  torch  of  Hymen  from  her  path, 
And  widow  on  whose  bridal  bed  there  hang 
The    withering    garlands :    grief    that   death    ha 

brought, 
Time  in  the  course  of  nature  bears  away. 

156.  He  scarce  allow'd  the  Senior  to  compose 
His  weary  limbs,  but  raising  a  great  shout, 
Upon  him  rush'd,  and  as  he  lay  reclin'd 

Bound  him  with  shackles.     He,  on  the  other  side, 
Forgetting  not  his  art,  transformed  himself 
Into  all  shapes,  most  wonderful  to  view, 
A  fire,  a  savage  beast,  a  running  stream. 

157.  If  you  would  know  of  what  frail  stuff  you're  made, 
Go  to  the  tombs  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

There  rest  the  bones  of  kings,  there  tyrants  rot ; 
There  sleep  the  rich,  the  noble,  and  the  wise  I 
There  pride,  ambition,  beauty's  fairest  form, 
All  dust  alike,  compound  one  common  mass  : 
Reflect  on  these,  and  in  them  see  yourself. 

158.  Around  my  javelin  let  the  spider  weave 

Her  subtle  threads,  while  I  grow  old  in  peace. 
Attune  the  song,  and  on  my  hoary  head 
A  verdant  chaplet  bind,  the  Thracian  shield 
Suspending  o'er  the  columns  which  adorn 
Minerva's  temple,  and  with  studious  care 
Expound  the  mystic  writings  of  the  wise. 

159.  Knowest  thou  not  the  day  when  all  should  sing 
Paean  and  lo  Paean  ?     Shunnest  thou 

The  Lord  of  all,  whom  all  the  earth  adores, 
Giver  of  light  and  gladness,  warmth  and  song  ? 
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And  wiliest  thou  that  Dryops  stand  above 
Admetus,  from  thy  sight  thus  banishing, 
And  shutting  from  thy  fold,  the  son  of  Jove  ? 

160.  AmazM  he  stands,  nor  voice  nor  body  stirs  ; 
Words  had  no  passage,  tears  no  issue  found  ; 
For  sorrow  shut  up  words,  wrath  kept  in  tears : 
Confus'd  effects  each  other  do  confound. 
Oppress'd  with  grief,  his  passions  had  no  bound ; 
Striving  to  tell  his  woes,  words  would  not  come : 
For  light  cares  speak  when  mighty  griefs  are  dumb. 

161.  Oh,  if  the  boon 

Thy  words  refuse  to  grant,  thine  heart  intend, 
And  life  to  Turnus  yet  may  be  prolong'd ! 
Now  doth  an  undeserv'd  and  cruel  death 
Await  him,  or  my  prescient  heart  deceives  me. 
0  that  my  fears  were  vain,  and  Jupiter, 
Who  can  do  all,  would  change  his  harsh  decrees ! 

162.  I  stand  like  one 

Has  lost  his  way,  and  no  man  near  t'  inquire  of  t 
Yet  there's  a  Providence  above  that  knows 
The  roads  which  all  men  tread,  and  can  direct 
Inquiring  justice  :  passengers  that  travel 
In  the  wide  ocean,  where  no  paths  are, 
Look  up,  and  leave  their  conduct  to  a  star. 

163.  And  whither  fly  ye,  cowards  ? 
What  other  bulwark  or  defence  remains  ? 
For  shame,  companions !     Will  ye  let  one  man 
Shut  in  the  city,  slay  our  noblest  youth, 
Make  rout  and  havoc  with  impunity  ? 

For  great  JEneas  have  ye  no  regard  ? 

None  for  your  country  and  your  ancient  Gods  ? 

164.  I  see  those  who  are  lifted  highest 
Upon  the  hill  of  honour,  nearest  to 

The  blasts  of  envious  fortune ;  whilst  the  low 
C 
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And  valley  fortunes  are  far  more  secure. 
The  humble  valleys  thrive  with  bosoms  full 
Of  flowers,  when  hills  do  melt  with  lightning  and 
Rough  anger  of  the  clouds. 

165.  Thou  spear,  which  at  my  call 
Didst  never  fail  me  yet,  the  hour  is  come  : 
Thee  once  great  Actor  held,  now  Turnus  wields  : 
O  grant  that  I  this  girlish  Phrygian  lord 

May  strike  to  earth  ;  his  cuirass  with  strong  arm 
Let  me  tear  off,  and  in  the  dust  besmear 
Those  tresses  wet  with  myrrh,  with  iron  curl'd ! 

166.  0  Palaeologus,  hast  thou  for  me 

In  fancy  shap'd  a  world  and  an  existence 

Where  thou  art  not? 

Here  is  my  world,  my  life,  my  land  of  refuge, 

And  to  no  other  will  I  ever  flee. 

Here  still  is  light  and  hope  ;  turning  from  this, 

All  else  around  me  is  a  yawning  tomb. 

167.  The  tyrant  Love  invades  not  man  alone 
Or  woman,  but  with  tumult  fills  the  souls 
Of  the  immortal  powers  in  heaven  above, 
And  enters  the  recesses  of  the  deep  ; 
Nor,  though  omnipotent,  can  Jove  himself 
Control  this  victor,  but  to  his  behests, 
Without  reluctance,  doth  the  thunderer  yield. 

168.  Alcides  travers'd  ne'er  such  vast  domains, 
Tho'  he  the  brazen-footed  stag  did  smite, 
The  woods  of  Erymanthus  quieted, 

And  made  all  Lerna  tremble  with  his  bow : 
Nor  Liber,  when  his  tigers  chariot-yok'd 
With  viny  reins  he  drove  victorious 
From  Nysa's  cliff. 

169.  What  shall  be,  shall ;  there  is  no  choice : 
Things  needs  must  drive  as  Destinie  decreeth  : 
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For  which  we  ought  in  all  our  haps  rejoyce, 
Because  the  Eye  eternall  things  foreseeth, 
Which  to  no  ill  at  any  time  agreeth : 
For  ills,  too  ill  to  us,  be  good  to  it, 
So  farre  his  skill  exceeds  our  reache  of  wit. 

170.  I  saw  your  brother, 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 

(Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice) 
To  a  strong  mast  that  liv'd  upon  the  sea ; 
Where,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves, 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

171.  And  dost  thou  triumph,  murderer  ?  dost  thou  deem, 
Because  I  perish,  that  th'  unsleeping  lids 

Of  Justice  shall  be  clos'd  upon  thy  crime  ? 
Poor,  miserable  man,  that  thou  canst  live 
With  such  beast-blindness  in  thy  present  joy, 
When  o'er  thy  head  the  sword  of  God 
Hangs  for  the  certain  stroke. 

172t      Whence,  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape, 
That  dar'st,  though  grim  and  terrible,  advance 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way 
To  yonder  gates  ?  through  them  I  mean  to  pass, 
That  be  assur'd,  without  leave  ask'd  of  thee ; 
Retire,  or  taste  thy  folly,  and  learn  by  proof, 
Hell-born,  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  heaven. 

173.  There  Tityus,  nursling  of  the  mighty  Earth, 
With  body  nine  whole  acres  covering  lies  : 
His  entrails  and  his  liver,  still  for  pain 
Fruitful  and  unconsum'd,  a  vulture  huge 
Digs  with  her  crooked  beak,  which  plunging  deep 
She  hunts  for  food,  and  dwells  within  his  heart ; 
No  rest  the  fibres  ever  growing  find. 
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174.  Foolish  girl! 
Shall  Jove,  thy  stubborn  doubts  to  overcome, 
Turn  round  the  planets,  bid  the  sun  stand  still  ? 
It  shall  be  done  !     Oft  hath  a  demigod 

Rent  open  the  fire-pregnant  womb  o'  th'  rocks : 
To  move  the  firm-set  earth  exceeds  his  power : 
That  only  Jove  can  do. 

175.  Sir,  be  cheerful; 
'Tis  not  the  reeling  fortune  of  great  state, 
Or  low  condition,  that  I  cast  mine  eye  at ; 
It  is  the  man  I  seek :  the  rest  I  lose, 

As  things  unworthy  to  be  kept  or  noted : 
Fortunes  are  but  the  outsides  of  true  worth ; 
It  is  the  mind  that  sets  his  master  forth. 

176.  There's  no  equality  among  mankind. 
Fortune  should  wander  stript  of  all  her  might, 
And  qualities  the  most  conspicuous  gain 
Their  due  preeminence :  whoe'er  is  fam'd 
For  strength  unrivall'd,  or  with  surest  aim 

Can  twang  the  bow,  or  launch  the  spear  in  battle, 
O'er  his  inferior  ought  to  be  a  king. 

177.  If  this  austere,  insociable  life 

Change  not  your  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood ; 
If  frosts  and  fasts,  hard  lodging  and  thin  weeds, 
Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love, 
But  that  it  bear  this  trial,  and  last  love  ; 
Then,  at  the  expiration  of  the  year, 
Come  challenge  me. 

178.  She  fables  not ;  I  feel  that  I  do  fear 

Her  words  set  off  by  some  superior  power  ; 
And  though  not  mortal,  yet  a  cold  shuddering  dew 
Dips  me  all  o'er,  as  when  the  wrath  of  Jove 
Speaks  thunder  and  the  chains  of  Erebus 
To  some  of  Saturn's  crew.    I  must  dissemble, 
And  try  her  yet  more  strongly. 
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179.  Where  should  this  music  be  ?  in  air  or  earth  ? 
It  sounds  no  more  :  and  sure  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  of  th'  island.     Sitting  on  a  bank, 
Weeping  again  the  king  nrjr  father's  wreck, 
This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters  ; 
Allaying  both  their  fury  and  my  passion 
With  its  sweet  air. 

180.  Blow,  blow,  and  rend  the  heavens,  thou  deep-voic'd 

horn ! 

I  hear  thee,  and  rejoice  at  thee.     Thou  summonest 
To  the  storm  of  battle,  thou  that  dost  invite 
With  stern  and  welcome  importunity 
The  warrior  soul  to  that  high  festival, 
Where  Valour  with  his  armed  hand  administers 
The  cup  of  death. 

181.  A  man  of  sin  diggeth  up  evil ; 

He  hath  upon  his  lips,  as  it  were,  fire  burning. 

A  mischievous  man  soweth  dissension  ; 

And  a  whisperer  divideth  friends. 

A  robber  seduceth  his  companion, 

And  enticeth  him  into  an  evil  course  : 

He  closeth  his  eyes  to  study  villany ; 

Silently  moving  his  lips,  he  planneth  its  execution. 

182.  It  is  sweet  to  the  soul  to  enjoy  what  we  love ; 
Therefore,  hateful  is  it  to  fools  to  forsake  vice. 
He  who  walketh  with  the  wise  shall  become  wise ; 
But  he  who  feedeth  with  fools  shall  be  corrupted. 
Evil  shall  pursue  sinners  ; 

But  good  shall  be  the  recompense  of  the  just. 

A  good  man  transmitteth  his  inheritance  to  his  son's 

sons  ; 
But  the  wealth  of  the  wicked  is  laid  up  for  the 

righteous. 

183.  Some  pretend  to  be  rich,  and  yet  have  nothing ; 
Some  pretend  to  be  poor,  and  yet  have  great  wealth. 
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The  screen  to  a  man's  faults  is  his  wealth  ; 

But  a  poor  man  heareth  no  reproof. 

The  light  of  good  men  shall  shine  with  brightness ; 

But  the  lamp  of  the  wicked  shall  be  extinguish'd. 

A  foolish  man  through  arrogance  raiseth  contention  ; 

But  with  the  considerate  there  is  wisdom. 

184.  Array  the  Arab  in  the  robe  of  honour, 
And  place  a  chain  of  gold  around  his  neck, 
And  bind  around  his  brow  the  diadem, 
And  mount  him  on  my  steed  of  state, 
And  lead  him  through  the  camp, 

And  let  the  heralds  go  before  and  cry, 
Thus  shall  the  Sultan  reward 
The  man  who  serves  him  well. 

185.  Oh,  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 

Hath  he  not  sworn  his  love  a  thousand  times, 
In  this  green  valley,  under  this  green  hill, 
E'en  on  this  hand,  and  sitting  on  this  stone  ? 
Seal'd  it  with  kisses  ?  water'd  it  with  tears  ? 
O  happy  tears,  and  how  unlike  to  these  ! 
O  happy  heaven,  how  canst  thou  see  my  face  ? 
O  happy  earth,  how  canst  thou  bear  my  weight  ? 

186.  Th'  embolden'd  Trojans  with  loud  shouts  press  on, 
And  gather  round  him.     As  when  hunters  arm'd 
Assail  a  savage  lion,  he  dismayM 

With  stern  grim  look  recedes  ;  to  turn  his  back 
Nor  wrath  nor  courage  suffers  him  ;  advance 
He  would,  but  cannot  thro'  the  men  and  spears : 
So  the  Rutulian  his  reluctant  step 
Still  measures  back,  yet  burns  with  fierce  disdain. 

187.  L.  Preferrest  thou  a  servant  to  my  sceptre  ? 

M.  How  many  sovereigns  hath  that  servant  slain ! 
L.  Why  serves  he  then,   and  bears  a  sovereign's 

yoke? 
M.  Take  hardship  out  of  life  ;  what  then  is  virtue  ? 
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L.  To    war    with    beasts    and    monsters  —  is    this 

virtue  ? 

M.  Tis  virtue  to  subdue  what  all  men  dread. 
L.  The  shades  of  hell  bury  a  vaunting  tongue. 
M.  The  road  from  earth  to  heaven  is  not  a  soft  one. 

188.  Go,  my  child,  go.     Within  the  walls  of  Troy 
One  is  there  who  will  love  and  cherish  thee, 
Thee,  but  without  thy  mother.     Yes,  there  lives 
Thy  father,  but  how  short  a  time  to  live, 
Alas  !  he  knows  not ;  for  from  Lemnos  comes 
In  safety  Philoctetes,  and  he  brings 
Those  arrows  with  him,  those  of  Hercules, 
By  which  the  Fates  have  sung  thy  sire  must  fall. 

189*  O  miserable  life  of  mortal  man, 

At  every  moment  how  art  thou  expos'd 

To  danger,  now  increasing,  and  again 

Dwindling  to  nothing !  There's  no  goal  assign'd, 

At  which  when  they  arrive,  the  human  race 

Have  privilege  to  rest  in  their  career, 

Till,  at  Jove's  mandate,  Death  with  chilling  hand 

Arrive,  and  put  a  period  to  our  life. 

190.  Take  me  again  to  earth  :  this  is  no  place 
Of  hope  for  me.    My  father  still  must  bear 
His  curse :  he  shall  not  bear  it  all  alone. 
Take  me  to  earth  that  I  may  follow  him. 

I  do  not  fear  th'  almighty  man.     The  gods 
Are  feeble  here  :  but  there  are  higher  powers 
Who  will  not  turn  their  eyes  from  wrongs  like  ours: 
Take  me  to  earth  again. 

191.  Once  at  their  birth  the  Fates  did  destine  tears 
To  be  the  lot  of  all  the  Trojan  women, 

And  Hecuba  their  queen.     To  you,  0  Dion, 
As  the  deserv'd  reward  for  glorious  deeds, 
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/hey  gave  extensive  and  illustrious  hopes. 
And  now  you  lie  beneath  your  native  soil, 
Honour'd  by  all  your  countrymen,  0  Dion, 
And  lov'd  by  me  with  ardent,  lasting  love. 

192.  How  can  that  strong  intrepid  mind 
Attack  a  weak,  defenceless  kind  ? 
Those  jaws  should  prey  on  nobler  food, 
And  drink  the  boar's  and  lion's  blood. 
Great  souls  with  generous  pity  melt, 
Which  coward  tyrants  never  felt. 
How  harmless  is  our  fleecy  care  ! 

Be  brave,  and  let  thy  mercy  spare. 

193.  Brutus,  far  to  the  west,  in  the  ocean  wide, 
Beyond  the  realm  of  Gaul,  a  land  there  lies, 
Sea-girt  it  lies,  where  giants  dwelt  of  old  ; 
Now  void,  it  fits  thy  people :  thither  bend 

Thy  course  :  there  shalt  thou  find  a  lasting  seat ; 
There  to  thy  sons  another  Troy  shall  rise, 
And  kings  be  born  of  thee,  whose  dreadful  might 
Shall  awe  the  world,  and  conquer  nations  bold. 

194.  But  whosoever  wishes  to  attain 

Th'  ill-omen'd  period  of  old  age,  is  void 
Of  reason  ;  for  unnumber'd  cares  attend 
Life  lengthened  out  beyond  its  usual  date. 
Old  age,  what  pleasing  hopes  dost  thou  afford  I 
And  all  men  wish  to  reach  thy  distant  goal : 
But  he  who  makes  the  trial,  with  regret 
Acknowledges  that  there  is  nought  more  grievous. 

195.  Around  his  neck  sprang  the  Idaean  boy, 
And,  Blessed,  cried  he,  blessed  he  whoe'er 
Thus  deeply  hates  my  mother's  injurer. 
With  me  most  virtuous  is  it  to  abhor 
That  Spartan.     To  none  other  house  will  I 

Than  the  king's  own,  where  with  his  father  dwells 
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My  father,  where  the  chaste  Andromache 
Bemoans  her  husband  on  the  ground  he  trod. 

196.  There  is  a  streamlet  issuing  from  a  rock  : 
The  village  girls,  singing  wild  madrigals, 
Dip  their  white  vestments  in  its  waters  clear, 
And  hang  them  to  the  sun.     There  first  I  saw  her. 
Her  dark  and  eloquent  eyes,  mild,  full  of  fire, 
'Twas  heaven  to  look  upon  ;  and  her  sweet  voice, 
As  tunable  as  harp  of  many  strings, 

At  once  spoke  joy  and  sadness  to  my  soul. 

197.  A  cold,  sick  tremor  thrills  my  bloodless  limbs. 
What  crime  insults  mine  ear  ?    I  shudder'd  not 
When  burst  around  our  walls  the  crash  of  battle 
Chasing  sweet  peace.     I  heard  it  undismay'd. 
But  now  these  nuptials  fright  me  ;  now  I  seem 
Indeed  a  captive.     Well ;  let  griding  chains 
Torture  my  frame ;  let  lean  and  staring  famine 
Draw  out  a  lengthen'd  death  :  my  faith  no  force 
Shall  perjure:  thine,  dear  husband,  I  will  die. 

198.  A.  But  who  dares  tell  a  prince  he  goes  aside? 

C.  His  conscience  best,  if  wisdom  were  his  guide. 
A.  But  they  are  great,  and  may  do  what  they  will. 
C.  Great,  if  much  good,  not  great,  if  they  do  ill. 
A.  But  we  must  yield  to  what  princes  would  have. 
C.  He  is  no  prince  that  is  affection's  slave, 
A.  Be  what  he  will,  his  power  is  over-strong. 
C.  Heaven  will  not  suffer  sin  to  flourish  long. 

199.  Ah,  had  it  been  the  will  of  Heav'n  to  save 
His  honoured  relics  from  a  nameless  grave  ! 
Had  we  but  seen  th'  accustom'd  flames  aspire 
And  wrap  his  corpse  in  purifying  fire  ! 

Yet  what  avails  it  to  lament  the  dead  ? 
Say,  will  it  profit  ought  to  shroud  our  head, 
And  wear  away  in  grief  the  fleeting  hours, 
Rather  than  with  bright  nymphs  in  rosy  bowers  ? 
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200.  The  sayings  of  the  wealthy,  men  term  wise  ; 
But  when  the  poor,  when  he  who  from  a  line 
Of  humble  ancestors  derives  his  birth, 
Discreetly  speaks,  they  laugh  :  but  I  full  oft 
Observe  the  indigent  exceed  the  rich 

In  wisdom,  and  find  men,  who  in  their  hands 
Bear  a  small  offering  to  the  gods,  more  pious 
Than  those  who  sacrifice  the  bleeding  steer. 

201.  Heed  not  those  fetter'd  hands  :  look  in  my  face ; 
Look  in  my  face  with  the  full  confidence 

Of  a  brave  man,  for  such  I'll  swear  thou  art. 
Think'st  thou  that  I  am  come  to  visit  thee 
In  whining  pity,  as  a  guilty  man  ? 
No,  by  the  rood !    If  I  had  thought  thee  such, 
Being  the  son  of  him  whose  form  thou  wearest, 
I  should  have  curs'd  thee. 

202.  Why  should  I  name  to  thee  Pirithous, 
Ixion,  or  the  Lapiths  ?  over  whom 
Hangs  a  black  rock,  about  to  fall,  and  just 
Falling.     Before  them  couches  propp'd  on  gold 
And  banquets  richly  spread  in  splendour  shine  : 
But  th'  eldest  Fury  close  in  ambush  lies, 

And  with  her  hand  forbids  to  touch  the  board, 
Springs,  waves  a  torch,  and  thunders  in  their  ear. 

203.  Great  minds,  like  Heav'n,  are  pleas'd  with  doing 

good, 

Though  the  ungrateful  subjects  of  their  favours 
Are  barren  in  return.     Virtue  does  still 
With  scorn  the  mercenary  world  regard, 
Where  abject  souls  do  good,  and  hope  reward. 
Above  the  worthless  trophies  man  can  raise, 
She  seeks  not  honour,  wealth,  nor  airy  praise, 
But  with  herself,  herself  the  goddess  pays. 

204.  I  grieve  not  that  Larissa  holds  the  bones 
Of  my  forefathers  in  their  quiet  graves  ; 
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I  grieve  not  for  my  mother  in  the  halls 
Of  Tethys,  from  the  power  of  death  exempt : 
I  grieve  that  Hion  should  be  thus  aveng'd 
"Without  her  thousands  fallen  around  me  slain. 
Dark  art  thou,  standing  o'er  my  head,  O  Death ! 
Most  bitter  is  this  wound  ;  it  smites  my  heart. 

205.  Appoint  the  maiden  to  command  the  host! 
We  follow  blindly  wheresoe'er  she  leads. 
The  holy  one's  prophetic  eye  shall  guide, 

And  this  brave  sword  from  danger  shall  protect  her. 

A  universe  in  arms  we  will  not  fear, 

If  she,  the  mighty  one,  precede  our  troops ; 

The  god  of  battle  walketh  by  her  side : 

Let  her  conduct  us  on  to  victory ! 

206.  Winds  all  were  hush'd,  a  sudden  calm  succeeds, 
And  oarblades  thro*  the  sluggish  waters  toil. 
Here  a  vast  grove  -ZEneas  from  the  main 
Descries,  where  Tiber  makes  his  pleasant  way, 
With  eddies  swift  and  yellow  sandy  flood 

On  rushing  to  the  sea.     Above,  around, 

Birds  many-colour'd  haunt  the  bank  and  stream, 

Flit  in  the  grove,  and  charm  the  air  with  song. 

207.  O  lady,  grateful  are  these  solar  beams  ; 

And,  when  the  winds  are  hush'd,  'tis  sweet  to  view 
The  level  ocean,  earth  with  verdure  deck'd, 
The  plenteous  waters  of  refreshing  springs  : 
And  there  are  many  beauteous  objects  more 
Whose  praise    I    might    recount;  yet   none   more 

welcome 

Than  children,  when  they  to  the  house  of  those 
Who  long  despair'd  of  issue,  give  new  lustre. 

208.  Hopest  thou,  sister,  sister,  happy  days 
Awaiting  thee  ?  Look  thou  at  Troy :  behold 
The  work  of  Neptune  and  Apollo,  Troy, 
Ramparts  and  towers  that  Pallas  dwells  within. 
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I  see  them  totter  under  arms  and  flames, 
And  Simois  and  Xanthus  swift  with  blood. 
Behold,  the  ruin  comes  when  war  hath  ceas'd, 
And  gods  and  sons  of  gods  walk  slow  with  wounds. 

209.  L.  A  mortal  shoot  on  heaven  you  cannot  graft. 
A.  This  cause  concerns  not  one  but  many  gods. 
L.  What !  were  they  servants  ere  becoming  gods  ? 
A.  The  Delian  shepherd  fed  the  sheep  of  Pherae. 
L.  But  wander'd  not  an  exile  through  all  lands. 
A,  A  wanderer  bore  him  on  a  wandering  soil. 

L.  No  monsters  Phoebus  had  to  fear,  no  beasts. 
A.  His  shafts  he  season'd  with  a  dragon's  gore. 

210.  But  thine  own  strength 
Should  for  thine  own  deliverance  be  put  forth : 
Then  might  the  higher  powers  approving  see 
And  bless  the  brave  resolve.     0  that  my  arm 
Could  wield  yon  lightnings  that  play  idly  there 
In  inoffensive  radiance  round  thy  head ! 

The  Swerga  should  not  need  a  champion  now, 
Nor  earth  implore  deliverance  now  in  vain. 

211.  But,  as  I  think,  I  surely  foresee  this, 

That  these  my  words  will  be  preserv'd  hereafter 
In  many  people's  recollection.     And 
Another  man  will  come,  who'll  strip  my  reasons 
Of  their  poetic  dress,  and,  clothing  them 
In  other  garments  and  with  purple  broidery, 
Will  show  them  off,  and,  being  invincible, 
Will  make  all  rivals  bow  the  knee  to  him. 

212.  O  flower,  which  yonder  fierce  Thessalian  hand 
Is  plucking,  on  what  altar  art  thou  laid  ? 
Why  blaze  so  the  Sigean  shores,  the  torch 
Unkindled  yet  ?  those  rocks  of  Tenedos, 
Why  throw  they  back  again  that  trailing  light  ? 
Fly,  let  us  fly :  Cithaeron  and  the  towers 
Chaonian,  the  Ceraunian  rocks,  the  strand 
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Of  Achelous,  hark,  reverberate 

The  clamour,  the  loud  plaint  of  Ilion. 

213.  The  faults  kings  do 
Shine  like  the  fiery  beacons  on  a  hill, 
For  all  to  see,  and  seeing  tremble  at. 
It's  not  a  single  ill  which  you  commit : 
What  in  the  subject  is  a  petty  fault, 
Monsters  your  actions,  and  is  foul  offence. 
You  give  your  subjects  license  to  offend 
When  you  do  teach  them  how. 

214.  My  noble  father, 
Three  times  to-day  I.  holp  him  to  his  horse, 
Three  times  bestrid  him,  thrice  I  led  him  off, 
Persuaded  him  from  any  further  act : 

But  still,  where  danger  was,  still  there  I  met  him  ; 
And  like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house, 
So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body. 
But,  noble  as  he  is,  look  where  he  comes. 

215.  There  Italus,  there  stood  with  pruning-blade 
The  sire  Sabinus,  planter  of  the  vine  ; 

Old  Saturn,  Janus  with  his  double  brow, 
And  other  early  kings,  that  had  in  war 
Bled  for  their  country.     On  the  sacred  posts 
Hung  armour,  captive  chariots,  helmet-crests, 
Bucklers  and  shafts,  curv'd  axes,  gate-bars  huge, 
And  beaks  from  galleys  torn. 

216.  For  this  return  I  ?  came  I  back  to  light 

To  see  two  funerals,  and  a  double  slaughter? 
Widow'd  and  childless,  with  one  torch  to  fire 
The  funeral  pyres  of  two  most  fondly  lov'd, 
The  wife,  the  son.     O  thou  that  gav'st  again 
This  light,  my  darkness,  Hercules,  that  gift 
Bid  Pluto  now  resume,  and  to  the  shades 
Let  me  return  with  slain  Hippolytus. 
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217.  Sire,  in  prosperity  be  still  humane, 
As  in  misfortune  thou  hast  ever  been  ; 
And  on  the  height  of  greatness  ne'er  forget 
The  value  of  a  friend  in  times  of  need ; 
Thou  hast  approv'd  it  in  adversity. 
Refuse  not  to  the  lowest  of  thy  people 
The  claims  of  justice  and  humanity; 

For  from  the  fold  God  call'd  thy  Saviour  forth. 

218.  Yes,  unrestrained  weep,  thou  valiant  soul, 

With  many  a  wave  overridden.     Thou  striv'st  nobly 
Where  hearts  of  sterner  stuff  perhaps  had  sunken  ; 
And  o'er  thy  fall,  if  it  be  so  decreed, 
Good  men  will  mourn,  and  brave  men  will  shed 

tears 

Kindred  to  those  which  now  thou  shed'st.  Thy  name 
Shall  in  succeeding  ages  be  remember'd, 
When  those  of  mighty  monarchs  are  forgot. 

219.  So  the  eagle, 

That  bears  the  thunder  of  our  grandsire  Jove, 
With  joy  beholds  his  hardy  youthful  offspring 
Forsake  the  nest,  to  try  his  tender  pinions 
In  the  wide  untrack'd  air ;  till,  bolder  grown, 
Now,  like  a  whirlwind  on  a  shepherd's  fold, 
He  darts  precipitate,  and  gripes  the  prey  ; 
Or  fixing  on  some  dragon's  scaly  hide, 
Eager  of  combat,  and  his  future  feast, 
Bears  him  aloft  reluctant,  and  in  vain 
Wreathing  his  spiry  tail. 

220.  Seek  not  to  know  what  pleaseth  heaven  to  hide. 
Dark  is  the  abyss  of  time, 

But  light  enough  to  guide  your  steps  is  given. 
Whatever  weal  or  woe  betide, 
Turn  never  from  the  way  of  truth  aside, 
And  leave  the  event  in  holy  hope  to  heaven. 
The  moment  is  at  hand  ;  no  more  delay : 
Ascend  th'  ethereal  bark,  and  go  your  way. 
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221.  Return  to  Xerxes ;  tell  him  on  this  rock 
The  Grecians,  faithful  to  their  post,  await 
His  chosen  myriads  ;  tell  him  thou  hast  seen 
How  far  the  lust  of  empire  is  below 

A  free-born  mind :  and  tell  him,  to  behold 
A  tyrant  humbled,  and  by  virtuous  death 
To  seal  my  country's  freedom,  is  a  good 
Surpassing  all  his  boasted  pow'r  can  give. 

222.  F".  His  fate  alone  I  seek,  and  mine  in  his. 

C.  And  hast  thou  strength  to  bear  it  ?     Art  thou 

firm? 

V.  Thou  reckonest  then  to  look  on  dreadful  things. 
C.  I  may  or  I  may  not :  then  brace  thy  mind. 
Fi  I  can  bear  all  things  but  uncertainty. 
C.  Then  shall  it  be  unto  thee  as  thou  wilt. 
V.  0  what  dost  thou  behold?  speak,  speak  to  me. 
C.  Nothing  as  yet  but  the  dark  formless  void. 

223.  Yea,  there  thou  mak'st  me  sad,  and  mak'st  me  sin, 
In  envy  that  my  Lord  Northumberland 

Should  be  the  father  of  so  blest  a  son  : 

A  son,  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue ; 

Amongst  a  grove  the  very  straightest  plant ; 

Who  is  sweet  Fortune's  minion  and  her  pride : 

Whilst  I,  by  looking  on  the  praise  of  him, 

See  riot  and  dishonor  stain  the  brow 

Of  my  young  Harry. 

224.  Though  all  the  doors  are  sure,  and  all  our  servants 
Are  sure  bound  with  their  sleeps ;  yet  there  is  One 
That  wakes  above,  whose  eye  no  sleep  can  bind. 

He    sees    through    doors    and   darkness,    and    our 

thoughts : 

And  therefore,  as  we  should  avoid  with  fear 
To  think  amiss  ourselves  before  his  search  ; 
So  should  we  ever  be  curious  to  shun 
All  cause,  that  others  think  not  ill  of  us. 
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225.  Would  I  had  trod  the  humble  path,  and  made 
My  industry  less  ambitious.    The  shrub 
Securely  grows ;  the  tallest  tree  stands  most 
Within  the  wind.    And  thus  we  do  distinguish 
The  noble  from  the  base :  the  noble  find 

Their  lives  and  deaths  still  troublesome  ;  but  safe 
Humility  doth  sleep,  the  while  the  storm 
Grows  hoarse  with  scolding. 

226.  I  knew  that  liberty 
Would  draw  thee  forth  to  perilous  enterprises  ; 
While  I  at  home  sat  full  of  cares  and  fears, 
Wailing  thy  absence  in  my  widow'd  bed. 
Here  I  should  still  enjoy  thee,  day  and  night, 
Mine  and  love's  prisoner,  not  the  Philistines', 
Whole  to  myself,  unhazarded  abroad, 
Fearless  at  home  of  partners  in  my  love. 

227.  Auletes  grave 

With  hundred  oarblades  rising  to  the  stroke 
Lashes  the  sea ;  the  parted  billows  foam. 
Him  the  huge  Triton  bears,  and  with  a  shell 
Swimming  affrights  the  wave,  a  monster-shape, 
Man  to  the  waist,  but  ending  in  a  fish 
Of  hideous  bulk,  beneath  whose  shaggy  breast 
The  foamy  waters  roar. 

228.  C.  Infallible,  all-searching  Eye,  thou  seest 
Mine  inmost  heart,  my  deep  humility. 

J.  Humility  shines  brightly  in  the  skies  ; 

Thou  art  abased,  hence  God  exalteth  thee. 

C.  Shall  I  indeed  withstand  mine  enemies  ? 

J.  France  I  will  lay  submissive  at  thy  feet. 

C.  And  Orleans,  say'st  thou,  will  not  be  surren- 

der'd? 
J.  The  Loire  shall  sooner  roll  its  waters  back. 

229.  Incerta  qualis  entheos  cursus  tulit 
Quum  jam  recepto  Maenas  insanit  deo, 
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Pindi  nivalis  vertice  aut  Nysae  in  jugig, 
Talis  recursat  hue  et  hue  motu  effero, 
Furoris  ore  signa  lymphati  ferens. 
Flammata  facies  spiritual  ex  alto  citat ; 
Proclamat,  oculos  uberi  fletu  rigat ; 
Renidet,  omnis  specimen  affectus  capit. 

230.  L.  Donnez  moins  de  croyance  a  votre  passion. 
A.  Ayez  moins  de  faiblesse,  ou  moins  d'ambition. 
L.  Ne  traitez  plus  si  mal  un  conseil  salutaire. 

A.  Le  ciel  m'inspirera  ce  qu'  ici  je  dois  faire. 

Adieu:  nous  perdons  temps.  L.  Je  ne  vous  quitte 
point, 

Seigneur,  que  mon  amour  n'ait  obtenu  ce  point. 

A.  C'est  1'amour  des  grandeurs  qui  vous  rend  im- 
portune. 

L.  J'aime  votre  personne,  et  non  votre  fortune. 

231.  He  who  is  prosperous  never  ought  to  think 
With  him  benignant  Fortune  will  remain 
Invariably ;  for  that  capricious  goddess, 

If  goddess  we  must  call  her,  loathes  to  dwell 
Perpetually  beneath  one  roof.     The  wealth 
Of  mortals  is  but  mortal :  e'en  the  proud, 
And  they  who  from  the  present  moment  form 
Their  judgment  of  hereafter,  to  their  cost 
Are  taught  by  Fortune's  self  this  mournful  truth. 

232.  Heroic  men,  magnanimous  in  vain ; 
If  His  your  fix'd  resolve  to  follow  me 
In  efforts  desperate,  ye  see  our  lot, 

Our  present  state.     The  deities  "by  whom 
This  empire  stood  have  all  abandon'd  now 
Their  shrines  and  altars ;  to  a  burning  town 
Ye  succour  bring :  then  let  us  die,  and  rush 
To  thickest  fight.     The  vanquish'd  can  but  find 
Safety,  when  hopes  of  safety  they  renounce. 
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233.  The  twin-born  serpents  kept  the  narrow  pass, 

Kindled  their  fiery  eyes, 
Darted  their  tongues  of  terror,  and  roll'd  out 

Their  undulating  length, 
Like  the  long  streamers  of  some  gallant  ship, 

Buoy'd  on  the  wavy  air, 
Still  struggling  to  flow  on,  and  still  withheld: 

The  scent  of  living  flesh 

Inflam'd  their  appetite. 

234.  Wound  not  the  soul  of  a  departed  man  : 
'Tis  impious  cruelty  ;  let  justice  strike 
The  living,  but  in  mercy  spare  the  dead. 
And  why  pursue  the  shadow  that  is  past  ? 
Why  slander  the  deaf  earth  that  cannot  hear, 
The  dumb  that  cannot  utter  ?  When  the  soul 
No  longer  takes  account  of  human  wrongs, 
Nor  joys  nor  sorrows  touch  the  mould'ring  heart. 
As  well  may  you  give  feeling  to  the  tomb 

As  what  it  covers  :  both  alike  defy  you. 

235.  Madam,  I  come  a  stranger  to  your  presence, 
By  misery  embolden'd,  and  urg'd  on 

By  desperation.     In  your  pity  only 

Lives  all  the  hope  of  my  most  wretched  state. 

O  kill  it  not,  push  me  not  to  the  brink 

Of  misery  so  deep  and  terrible. 

Have  pity,  O  have  pity  on  my  woe. 

Thou  art  a  woman,  and  a  woman's  heart 

Will  not  be  shut  against  a  wretched  woman, 

236.  Think  ye  the  world  could  be  inhabited, 
If  without  any' of  the  rich  the  poor 
Dwelt  in  a  city  ?  Good  with  evil  blended 
Cannot  be  sever'd;  but  to  constitute 

The  general  happiness,  a  certain  mixture 
Is  requisite ;  for  what  the  poor  man  wants 
The  rich  bestows,  and  we  of  affluent  fortunes, 
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Supplying  what  we  have  not  by  their  toil, 
Gain  in  return  due  homage  from  the  poor. 

237.  Aye,  but  thy  way  —  it  is  too  terrible. 
Death  comes  to  thee  not  as  he  visiteth 

The  sick  man's  bed,  pillow'd  with  weeping  friends : 
Oh  no  ;  nor  yet  as  on  the  battle  field 
He  meets  the  blood-warm'd  soldier  in  his  mail, 
Greeting  him  proudly.  Thou  must  bend  thy  neck, 
This  neck  round  which  mine   arms  now   circling 

close 

Do  feel  the  loving  warmth  of  youthful  life, 
Beneath  the  griding  axe.     O  horrible ! 

238.  Mortal  thou  art,  and  must  expect  to  suffer 
The  lot  of  mortals :  cans't  thou  hope  to  lead 
The  life  of  Jove,  who  art  but  a  mere  man  ? 
Death  puts  an  end  to  all  the  little  strife 
Of  mortals.  For  what  arbiter  on  earth 

Is  more  decisive  ?  Who  can  make  the  tomb 
Feel  pain,  altho'  he  smite  it  with  his  spear  ? 
Or  who  by  bitter  taunts  molest  the  dead, 
If  they  are  left  devoid  of  all  sensation  ? 

239.  JEneas  now  and  Tarchon  by  the  shore 
Raise  funeral  pyres,  as  ancient  rites  ordain'd  : 
Each  brings  the  bodies  of  his  countrymen  : 
Black  fires  beneath  are  kindled,  and  the  sky 
Bedimm'd  with  dusky  fumes  :  thrice  round  the  blaze 
Both  horse  and  foot,  with  brilliant  arms  adorn'd, 
Run  with  loud  shrieks  :  their  armour  and  the  ground 
With  tears  they  sprinkle ;  shouts  and  trumpet-peals 
Ascend  to  heaven. 

240    Sleep,  image  of  thy  father,  sleep,  my  boy: 
No  lingering  hour  of  sorrow  shall  be  thine, 
No  sigh  that  rends  thy  father's  heart  and  mine. 
Bright  as  his  manly  sire  the  son  shall  be 
In  form  and  s.oul ;  but  oh  !  more  blest  than  he. 
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Thy  fame,  thy  worth,  thy  filial  love  at  last 
Shall  soothe  thjs  aching  heart  for  all  the  past, 
With  many  a  smile  my  solitude  repay, 
And  chase  the  world's  ungenerous  scorn  away. 

241.  /.   Perisse  le  Troyen,  auteur  de  nos  alarmes ! 

A.  Sa  perte  a  ses  vainqueurs  coutera  bien  des  larmes. 
/.   Les  dieux  daignent  surtout  prendre  soin  de  vos 

jours ! 
A.  Les  dieux,  depuis  un  temps,  me  sont  cruels  et 

sourds. 

/.    Calchas,  dit-on,  prepare  un  pompeux  sacrifice. 
A.  Puisse-je  auparavant  flechir  leur  injustice? 
/.  L'offrira-t-on  bientot?     A.  Plus  tot  que  je  ne 

veux. 

/.   Me  sera-t-il  permis  de  me  joindre  a  vos  voeux  ? 
A.  Helas !      /.    Vous   vous   taisez  ?      A.    Vous    y 
serez,  ma  fille. 

242.  Hippolytus  his  sire,  as  story  tells, 

By  wrath  of  Theseus  and  a  stepdame's  guile 
Was  doom'd  to  perish,  dragg'd  by  horses  wild, 
But  back  to  realms  of  light  and  air  recall'd 
By  medicinal  herbs  and  Cynthia's  love  : 
Then  Jupiter,  indignant  that  to  life 
From  nether  shades  a  mortal  should  return, 
Apollo's  child,  for  such  invented  art, 
Drove  thunderstricken  to  the  Stygian  pool. 

243.  What  is  it  on  earth, 
Nay,  under  heav'n,  continues  at  a  stay  ? 
Ebbs  not  the  sea  when  it  hath  overflown  ? 
Follows  not  darkness  when  the  day  is  gone  ? 
And  see  we  not  sometimes  the  eye  of  heaven 
Dimm'd  with  o'erflying  clouds  ?  There's  not  that  work 
Of  careful  nature,  or  of  cunning  art, 

How  strong,  how  beauteous,  or  how  rich  it  be, 
But  falls  in  time  to  ruin. 
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244.  I  regard  not  as  a  straw  the  world : 
Fame  from  the  tongues  of  men  doth  injury 
Oft'ner  than  justice ;  and  as  conscience 
Only  makes  guilty  persons,  not  report 

(For  show  we  clear  as  springs  unto  the  world, 
If  our  own  knowledge  doth  not  make  us  so, 
That  is  small  satisfaction  to  ourselves), 
So  stand  we  ne'er  so  lep'rous  to  men's  eyes, 
It  cannot  hurt  heart-known  integrity. 

245.  He  on  his  temples  twin'd  a  leafy  bough  ; 
Then  to  the  Genius  of  the  place,  to  Earth, 
Eldest  of  Gods,  to  Rivers  yet  unknown, 

And  Nymphs  he  pray'd ;  invok'd  the  Night  and  Stars, 

Idsean  Jove  and  Phrygian  Cybele, 

His  heavenly  mother  and  his  sire  below. 

Thrice  answer'd  thundering  from  the  clear  bright 

heaven 

Almighty  Jove,  and,  as  he  shook  the  cloud, 
A  gleam  on  high  of  golden  rays  reveal'd. 

246.  It  can  be  no  man's  wish  to  purchase  lords 
Superior  to  himself,  and  introduce  them 
Into  his  house  :  but  thee  whoe'er  beholds 
With  fear  is  smitten,  for  those  eyes  dart  fire, 
As  by  the  lion  when  the  raging  bull 
Expects  to  be  assaulted.     Thou  art  silent ; 

Yet,  ere  thou  speak'st,  thy  manner  plainly  shows 
To  my  behests  thou  never  wilt  attend, 
But  art  dispos'd  to  govern,  not  obey. 

247.  Give  me  good  proofs  of  what  you  have  alleg'd. 
'Tis  not  enough  to  say,  in  such  a  bush 
There  lies  a  thief,  in  such  a  cave  a  beast ; 
But  you  must  show  me  to  him  ere  I  shoot, 
Else  I  may  kill  one  of  my  straggling  sheep. 
I'm  fond  of  no  man's  person,  but  his  virtue. 
Prove  that  the  duke,  and  loyalty  are  strangers, 
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And  lie  and  I  will  be  as  far  asunder 

As  life  and  death  :  the  grave  shall  be  betwixt  us. 

248.  Love,  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of  heaven, 
And  grand  fomenter  of  Olympian  feuds, 
Was  banish'd  from  the  synod  of  the  gods : 
They  drove  him  down  to  earth  at  the  expense 
Of  us  poor  mortals,  and  curtail'd  his  wings 
To  spoil  his  soaring,  and  secure  themselves 
From  his  annoyance.     Selfish,  hard  decree ! 
For  ever  since  he  roams  th'  unquiet  world, 
The  tyrant  and  despoiler  of  mankind. 

249.  In  doubt  I  still  remain,  nor  can  discover 
Whether  a  race  of  children  to  beget 

Is  best  for  man,  or  to  enjoy  the  fruits 

Of  life  without  them ;  for  I  see  that  they 

Are  wretched  who  have  none,  and  they  who  bear 

A  father's  name  not  happier  :  for  if  sons 

Prove  wicked,  they  are  curses ;  but  if  good, 

Ensues  this  evil,  the  paternal  breast 

They  fill  with  care  lest  mischief  should  befall  them. 

250.  The  wonted  bow  across  her  shoulders  slung 
All  gracefully,  a  huntress  she  appear'd, 
Giving  her  locks  to  float  upon  the  wind. 
Her  knee  was  bare  ;  her  vesture's  wavy  folds 
Were  gather'd  in  a  knot,  and  first  she  speaks  : 
Ho  !  youths,  inform  me,  have  your  eyes  beheld 
One  of  my  sisters  wandering  in  these  glades 
With  quiver  girt  and  hide  of  spotted  lynx, 

Or  chasing  with  loud  shout  the  foaming  boar  ? 

251.  You  have  worth 
Richly  enamell'd  with  a  modesty ; 

And  though  your  lofty  merit  might  sit  crown'd 
On  Caucasus,  or  the  Pyrenean  mountains, 
You  choose  the  humble  valley,  and  had  rather 
Grow  a  safe  shrub  below,  than  dare  the  winds 
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And  be  a  cedar.     Sir,  you  know  there  is  not 
Half  so  much  honour  in  the  pilot's  place 
As  danger  in  the  storm. 
252.  Our  lives,  cut  off 

In  our  young  prime  of  years,  are  like  green  herbs, 
With  which  we  strew  the  houses  of  our  friends  ; 
For  as  their  virtue,  gather'd  when  they're  green, 
Before  they  wither  or  corrupt,  is  best ; 
So  we  in  virtue  are  the  best  for  death, 
While  yet  we  have  not  liv'd  to  such  an  age, 
That  the  increasing  canker  of  our  sins 
Hath  spread  too  far  upon  us. 

253    Y.  Use  no  entreaty,  for  it  is  in  vain. 

P.  Then  lead  me  hence; — with  whom  I  leave  my 

curse : 

May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode  ! 
But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Environ  you  ;  till  mischief,  and  despair, 
Drive    you    to  break    your  necks,  or  hang  your- 
selves ! 

Y.  Break  thou  in  pieces,  and  consume  to  ashes, 
Thou  foul  accursed  minister  of  hell ! 

254.  Here  the  recesses  of  a  myrtle  wood 

Hide  those,  whom  love  with  canker-grief  consum'd: 
Not  ev'n  in  death  their  sorrows  are  at  rest. 
Here  Phaedra,  Procris,  and  Pasiphae, 
Laodarnia,  and  Evadne  dwell ; 
And  woful  Eriphyle,  showing  still 
The  cruel  wounds  inflicted  by  her  son  : 
And  Coeneus,  now  a  woman,  once  a  man, 
But  to  her  ancient  form  by  fate  restor'd. 

255.  A.  Eestus  dies  est.     C.  Festus  et  Trojse  fuit. 

A.  Veneremur  aras.     C.  Cecidit  ante  aras  pater. 
A.  Jovem  precemur  pariter.     C.  Herceum  Jovem  ? 
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A.  Credis  videre  te  Hium  ?     C.  Et  Priamum  simul. 
A.  Hie  Troja  non  est.     C.  Ubi  Helena  est,  Trojam 

puto. 

A.  Ne  metue  dominam  famula.     C.  Libertas  adest. 
A.  Secura  vive.     C.  Mors  mihi  est  securitas. 
A.  Nullum  est  periclum  tibimet.      C.  At  magnuca 

tibi  est. 
A.  Victor  timere  quid  potest.    C.  Quod  non  timet. 

256.  As  vinegar  to  the  teeth,  and  as  smoke  to  the  eyes, 
So  is  the  loiterer  to  those  who  send  him. 

The  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongeth  life ; 

But  the  years  of  the  wicked  shall  be  shortened. 

The  patience  of  the  just  shall  bring  gladness ; 

But  the  hope  of  the  wicked  shall  be  disappointed. 

The  way  of  the  Lord  is  courage  to  the  upright ; 

But  terror  is  on  them  that  do  evil. 

The  just  man  shall  be  immovable  for  ever ; 

But  the  wicked  shall  not  dwell  on  the  earth. 

257.  O  bane  of  good,  seducing  cheat, 

Can  man,  weak  man,  thy  power  defeat  ? 
Gold  banish'd  honour  from  the  mind, 
And  only  left  the  name  behind  ; 
Gold  sow'd  the  world  with  every  ill ; 
Gold  taught  the  murd'rous  sword  to  kill. 
'Twas  gold  instructed  coward  hearts 
In  treachery's  more  pernicious  arts. 
Who  can  recount  the  mischiefs  o'er  ? 
Virtue  resides  on  earth  no  more. 

258.  /.  Uncertain  ever  is  the  chance  of  arms  : 
No  prudent  warrior  doth  despise  his  foe. 
Nor  yet  defenceless  'gainst  severity 

Hath  nature  left  the  weak ;  she  gives  him  craft 
And  wily  cunning  ;  artful  he  delays, 
Evades,  eludes,  and  finally  escapes. 
Such  arms  are  justified  by  violence. 
,      T.  But  circumspection  countervails  deceit. 
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/.  Which  a  pure  spirit  doth  abhor  to  use. 
T.  Do  not  incautiously  condemn  thyself. 

259.  All  are  not  just  because  they  do  no  wrong  ; 
But  he  who  will  not  wrong  me  when  he  may, 
He  is  the  truly  just.     I  praise  not  them, 
Who  in  their  petty  dealings  pilfer  not ; 

But  him  whose  conscience  spurns  a  secret  fraud, 
When  he  might  plunder  and  defy  surprise. 
His  be  the  praise,  who,  looking  down  with  scorn 
On  the  false  judgment  of  the  partial  herd, 
Consults  his  own  clear  heart,  and  boldly  dares 
To  be,  not  to  be  thought,  an  honest  man. 

260.  E,  Sweet  lady,  gentle  lady,  dearest  lady, 
O  be  not  ruthless  to  a  soul  bow'd  down 
In  extreme  wretchedness. 

C.  Cease,  cease  ;  unlock  thy  hold :  embrace  me  not. 
Has  he  for  whom  thou  plead'st  from  out  thyself 
Receiv'd  his  being,  press'd  with  infant  lips 
Thy  yearning  bosom,  smil'd  upon  thy  knees, 
And  bless'd  thine  ear  with  his  first  voice  of  words  ? 
Away,  away :  despair  hath  made  thee  mad 
That  thus  thou  hang'st  upon  me. 

261.  Son  of  Anchises,  progeny  divine, 
The  waters  of  Cocytus  thou  beholdest, 
And  marshy  pool  of  Styx,  whose  sanctity 
The  Gods  with  oath  inviolable  binds. 

All  these  are  Ghosts  unburied  and  forlorn  ; 
Yon  boatman,  Charon  ;  those  that  sail,  th'  interr'd : 
For  none  may  he  across  the  floods  transport, 
Whose  bones  in  earth  repose  not.     Hundred  years 
They  wander,  flitting  round  these  doleful  shores, 
Then  they  return,  and  find  their  passage  free. 

262.  The  laws  our  native  rights  protect ; 
Offending  thee,  I  those  respect. 
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Shall  luxury  corrupt  the  hive, 
And  none  against  the  torrent  strive  ? 
'Tis  industry  our  state  maintains : 
'Twas  honest%oils  and  honest  gains 
That  rais'd  our  sires  to  pow'r  and  fame. 
Be  virtuous ;  save  yourselves  from  shame. 
Know  that,  in  selfish  ends  pursuing, 
You  scramble  for  the  public  ruin. 

263.  Brother,  command  thyself,  and  better  know 
Thy  new-found  sister,  nor  misconstrue  thus 
Her  pure  and  heavenly  joy.     Ye  gods,  remove 
From  his  fix'd  eye  delusion,  lest  this  hour 

Of  highest  bliss  should  make  us  trebly  wretched ! 
Oh  she  is  here,  thy  own,  thy  long-lost  sister, 
Whom  great  Diana  from  the  altar  snatch'd, 
And  safely  plac'd  here  in  her  sacred  fane. 
A  captive  thou,  prepar'd  for  sacrifice, 
And  findest  here  a  sister  in  the  priestess. 

264.  A  gracious  sovereign  throws  his  portals  wide, 
Admitting  every  guest,  excluding  none, 

As  freely  as  the  firmament  the  world ; 
So  mercy  must  encircle  friend  and  foe. 
The  sun  pours  forth  his  vivifying  beams 
Through  all  the  regions  of  infinity ; 
The  heavens  impartially  dispense  their  dew, 
And  bring  refreshment  to  each  thirsty  plant. 
Whate'er  is  good,  and  cometh  from  on  high, 
Is  universal  and  without  reserve. 

265.  Too  soon,  grim  monarch,  with  unholy  hand, 
You  snatch'd  this  infant  to  your  dreary  land, 
Like  some  fair  rose-bud  pluck'd  from  mortal  sight 
Ere  all  its  beauties  open  into  light. 

Cease,  wretched  parents,  cease  your  wailings  wild, 
Nor  mourn  for  ever  your  departed  child ; 
Her  youthful  graces,  and  her  form  so  fair, 
Deserv'd  a  dwelling  in  the  realms  of  air. 
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As  Hylas  once — believe  the  soothing  lay — 

The  Nymphs  and  Death  have  borne  your  child  away. 

266.  All  that  the  softly-flowing  Phasis  waters, 
All  that  the  Scythian  deep  behind  it  views, 
All  that  the  buckler'd  dames,  unhusbanded, 
Behold  along  Thermodon's  martial  shores, 
My  father  governs  with  wide-potent  sway. 
Then  happy,  honor'd  then,  in  princely  bow'r 
I  shone  a  princess.     Suitors  woo'd  me  then. 
Now  'tis  my  turn  to  sue.     False,  fleeting  Fortune 
Hath  hurl'd  me  from  that  height,  and  driv'n  me  forth, 
A  helpless,  hopeless,  heav'n-abandon'd  exile. 

267.  And  hast  thou,  since  thy  coming  here,  done  nought  ? 
Who  cheer'd  the  gloomy  temper  of  the  king? 

Who  hath  with  gentle  eloquence  annull'd, 

From  year  to  year,  the  usage  of  our  sires, 

By  which,  a  victim  at  Diana's  shrine, 

Each  stranger  perish'd,  thus  from  certain  death 

Sending  so  oft  the  bondless  captive  home  ? 

Hath  not  Diana,  harbouring  no  revenge 

For  this  suspension  of  her  bloody  rites, 

In  richest  measure  heard  thy  gentle  prayer  ? 

268.  'Tis  true  I  am  a  king  : 
Honour  and  glory  too  have  been  my  aim : 
But  tho'  I  dare  face  death  and  all  the  dangers 
Which  furious  war  wears  in  its  bloody  front, 
Yet  could  I  choose  to  fix  my  name  by  peace, 
By  justice,  and  by  mercy ;  and  to  raise 

My  trophies  on  the  blessings  of  mankind  : 
Nor  would  I  buy  the  empire  of  the  world 
With  ruin  of  the  people  whom  I  sway, 
Or  forfeit  of  my  honour. 

269.  Pardon,  I  pray  :  I  am  not  light  of  soul. 
Death  is  to  me  an  awful  thing  :  nay,  father, 
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I  fear  to  die  ;  and  were  it  in  my  power, 

By  suffering  of  the  keenest  aching  pains, 

To  keep  upon  me  still  these  weeds  of  nature, 

I   could   such   things    endure   that    thou    would'st 

marvel 

To  see  such  coward  bravery. 
For,  oh !  it  goes  against  the  mind  of  man 
To  be  turn'd  out  from  its  warm,  wonted  home 
Ere  yet  one  rent  admits  the  winter's  chill. 

270.  How  weak,  how  vain  is  human  pride ! 
Dares  man  upon  himself  confide  ? 
The  wretch  who  glories  in  his  gain 
Amasses  heaps  on  heaps  in  vain. 
Why  lose  we  life  in  anxious  cares, 
To  lay  in  hoards  for  future  years  ? 
Can  these,  when  tortur'd  by  disease, 
Cheer  our  sick  heart,  or  purchase  ease  ? 
Can  they  prolong  one  gasp  of  breath, 
Or  calm  the  troubled  hour  of  death  ? 

271.  R.  Alas !  no  miracle  will  happen  now. 

1.  Yes,  there  shall  yet  be  one ;  a  timid  dove 
Shall  with  the  boldness  of  the  eagle  tear 
The  birds  of  prey  which  rend  her  native  land  j 
And  all  these  island  robbers  shall  she  drive 
Before  her  like  a  flock  of  timid  lambs. 
The  Lord  will  be  with  her,  the  God  of  battle. 
A  weak  and  trembling  creature  He  will  choose, 
And  through  a  tender  maid  proclaim  his  power : 
For  He  is  the  Almighty. 

272.  Now  far  away  from  home,  the  dogs  of  chase 
Rous'd  him,  as  down  the  river  he  had  swum, 
His  hot  flanks  cooling  by  the  grassy  bank. 
Ascanius  loos'd  an  arrow  from  his  bow 

With  eager  aim,  which  err'd  not ;  for  the  shaft, 
Too  surely  guided,  with  a  fearful  sound 
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Smote  the  poor  stag,  his  flank  and  entrails  tore. 
The  wounded  creature  flew  for  refuge  home, 
And  groaning  reach'd  the  stall,  and  dropping  blood  ; 
There  all  the  house  with  piteous  plaint  he  fills. 

273.  0  master,  shroud  my  body,  when  I  die, 
In  decent  cerements,  from  the  vulgar  eye  ; 
But  burn  not  me  upon  your  funeral  pyre, 
Nor  dare  the  gods  and  desecrate  their  fire. 
I  am  a  Persian  :  'twere  a  Persian's  shame 
To  dip  his  body  in  the  sacred  flame. 

Nor  o'er  my  worthless  limbs  your  waters  pour ; 
For  streams  and  fountains  Persia's  sons  adore : 
But  give  me  to  the  clods  which  gave  us  birth, 
For  dust  should  go  to  dust,  and  man  to  earth. 

274.  0  thou,  of  Gods  whom  chiefest  we  adore, 
Soracte's  guardian,  Phoebus,  thou  for  whom 
The  piny  heap  is  kindled,  when  thro'  fire 
In  pious  confidence  thy  votaries  pass, 

And  tread  the  burning  coal :  grant,  Mighty  One, 
My  weapon  may  extinguish  this  disgrace. 
Nor  spoil  nor  trophy  of  the  vanquish'd  maid 
I  covet ;  other  deeds  will  speak  my  praise  : 
Let  me  but  riddance  make  of  yonder  pest, 
And  willing  I  return  inglorious  home. 

275.  Forth  from  the  thicket  rush'd  another  boar, 
So  large,  he  seem'd  the  tyrant  of  the  woods, 
With  all  his  dreadful  bristles  rais'd  up  high  ; 
They  seem'd  a  grove  of  spears  upon  his  back  r 
Foaming  he  came  at  me,  where  I  was  posted, 
Whetting  his  huge  long  tusks,  and  gaping  wide 
As  he  already  had  me  for  his  prey  ; 

Till,  brandishing  my  well-pois'd  javelin  high, 
With  this  bold  executing  arm  I  struck 
The  ugly  brindled  monster  to  the  heart. 
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276.  L.  What  boots  a  husband  in  the  shades  below  ? 
M.  He  sank  below  that  he  might  rise  above. 
L.  A  weight  of  boundless  earth  oppresses  him. 
M.  No  weight  oppresses  him  who  bore  the  skies. 
L.  Force  shall  compel  thee  to  become  my  bride. 
M.  She  knows  not  how  to  die  whom  force  compels. 
L.  What  welcome  gift  shall  grace  the  happy  day  ? 
M.  My  death,  or  thine  ;  the  choice  belongs  to  thee. 
L.  Distracted  woman,  art  thou  bent  to  die  ? 

M.  Aye,  and  to  meet  my  husband  in  the  shades. 

277.  'Twas  then  march'd  up  the  stout-limb'd  Periphas, 
With  bold  Automedon,  who  once  had  been 
Achilles'  charioteer,  and  now  became 

An  armour-bearer  to  Achilles'  son. 
'Twas  then  the  youth  of  Scyros  all  at  once 
Close  to  the  domes  advanced,  and  on  the  roofs 
Toss'd  brands  of  fire.     Pyrrhus  himself  in  front, 
Snatching  a  battle-axe,  each  stubborn  gate 
Beats  through,  and  from  their  hinges  pulls  by  force 
Door-posts  of  brass. 

278.  A.  Alas  !  what  need  you  be  so  boist'rous  rough  ? 
I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-still. 

For  Heaven's  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound ! 

Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert ;  drive  these  men  away, 

And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  ; 

I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word, 

Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly  : 

Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  I'll  forgive  you, 

Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Is  there  no  remedy  ?  H.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

279.  C.  Be  patient  and  attend.     I  see  him  now  : 

On  the  tower'd  wall  he  stands  :  the  dreadful  battle 
Roars  round  him.     Through  dark  smoke  and  sheeted 

flames, 
And  showers  of  bristling  darts  and  hissing  balls, 
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He  strides.     Beneath  his  sword  falls  many  a  foe. 
His  dauntless  breast  to  the  full  tide  of  battle 
He  nobly  gives.     Still  on  through  the  dark  storm 
Mine  eye  pursues  him  to  his  fate's  high  cope. 
V.  Hast  thou  no  utterance  for  what  thou  seest  ? 
0  God  !  O  God !  thou  look's  t  upon  his  death. 

280.  I  ask  no  gold :  proffer  no  price  for  these. 
Like  warriors,  not  like  traffickers  in  war, 
With  steel,  not  gold,  wage  we  the  mortal  strife 
Decisive.     Whether  sov'reign  Fate  ordains 
To  you  or  me  the  empire,  or  what  else 

She  purposes,  let  mutual  valour  try. 

Yet  further ;  they  who  have  not  lost  their  worth 

By  the  award  of  battle,  shall  not  lose 

Their  liberty  by  mine :  priceless  receive 

Your  comrades  :  may  the  Gods  confirm  the  boon. 

281.  Close  at  the  mouth  and  vestibule  of  hell 
Sorrow  and  vengeful  Cares  have  set  their  couch  ; 
Diseases  pale,  and  Fear  and  Eld  forlorn, 

Foul  Want,  and  Famine,  evil  counsellor, 

Dwell  there,  terrific  sights ;  and  Death,  and  Toil, 

And  Sleep,  Death's  brother.     At  the  opposite  gate 

Are  baneful  Pleasures,  and  destructive  War ; 

The  iron  beds  of  Furies,  Discord  fell, 

Whose  viper-locks  a  gory  fillet  binds. 

282.  Utrumne  doleam  laeter  an  reducem  virum  ? 
Remeasse  Isetor  :  vulnus  at  regni  grave 
Lugere  cogor.     Redde  jam  Graiis,  Pater 
Altisona  quatiens  regna,  placatos  deos. 
Nunc  omne  laeta  fronde  veletur  caput : 
Sacrifica  dulces  tibia  effundat  modos  : 

Et  nivea  magnas  victima  ante  aras  cadat. 
Sed  ecce  turba  tristis,  incomtse  comas, 
Iliades  adsunt :  quos  super  celso  gradu 
Effraena  Phosbas  entheas  laurus  quatit. 
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283.  C.  He*  bien,  Antiochus,  vous  dois-je  la  couronne  ? 
A.  Madame,  vous  savez  si  le  ciel  me  la  donne. 

C.  Vous  savez  mieux  que  moi  si  vous  la  meritez. 

A.  Je  sais  que  je  peris  si  vous  ne  m'ecoutez. 

C.  Un  peu  trop  lent  peut-etre  a  servir  ma  colere. 

Vous  vous  etes  laisse  prevenir  par  un  frere ; 

H  a  su  me  venger  quand  vous  deliberiez, 

Et  je  dois  a  ses  bras  ce  que  vous  esperiez. 

Je  vous  en  plains,  mon  fils,  ce  malheur  est  extreme, 

C'est  perir  en  effet  que  perdre  un  diademe. 

284.  More  wondrous  yet ;  Lavinia  with  her  sire 
Was  on  the  altar  kindling  holy  fumes, 

When  her  long  tresses  from  the  torch  caught  fire ; 
The  crackling  flames  her  rich  attire  consum'd, 
Burn'd  were  her  royal  locks,  her  jewell'd  crown  ; 
The  princess  wrapt  in  smoke  and  dusky  blaze 
Thro'  the  whole  palace  conflagration  spread  ; 
An  omen  this  was  held  of  import  dire, 
High  destiny  presaging  and  renown 
To  her,  but  for  the  people  grievous  war. 

285.  I  was  born  with  greatness : 
I've  honours,  titles,  power,  here  within  : 
All  vain  external  greatness  I  contemn. 
Am  I  the  higher  for  supporting  mountains  ? 
The  better  for  a  flatterer's  humble  bowing  ? 

Have   I  more   room   for  being  throng'd  with  fol- 
lowers ? 

The  larger  soul  for  having  all  my  thoughts 
Fill'd  with  the  lumber  of  the  state  affairs  ? 
Honours  and  riches  are  all  splendid  vanities ; 
They  are  of  choicest  use  to  fools  and  knaves. 

286.  'Tis  not  on  them  alone  who  tempt  the  sea, 

That  the  storm  breaks  ;   it  whelms    even    us,   0 

Laches, 
Whether  we  pace  the  open  colonnade, 
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Or  to  the  inmost  shelter  of  our  house 

Shrink  from  its  rage.     The  sailor  for  a  day 

And  night,  perhaps,  is  bandied  up  and  down, 

And  then  anon  reposes,  when  the  wind 

Veers  to  the  wished-for  point,  and  wafts  him  home. 

But  I  know  no  repose  ;  not  one  day  only, 

But  every  day,  to  the  last  hour  of  life, 

Deeper  and  deeper  I  am  plung'd  in  woe. 

287.  Peace !  'Tis  my  will.     Let  never  mortal  dare 
Avenge  Achilles  :  from  this  blood  has  sprung 
One  worthy  to  avenge  it,  one  alone. 
Alcimus  and  Automedon,  return, 

And  keep  my  Myrmidons  within  the  camp, 
Lest  they  should  lose  obedience  and  due  awe 
Of  those  whose  orders  bear  no  awful  marks. 
Diomed,  Ajax,  leave  me  ;  leave  a  frame 
Unequal  to  the  weakest  thing  alive. 
No,  leave  me  not ;  bear  me  away  :  let  none 
Who  hate  or  fear  me,  see  me  and  rejoice. 

288.  0.  Trust  me,  the  race  of  Tantalus  is  doom'd  ; 
Nor  may  his  last  descendant  leave  the  earth, 
Or  crown'd  with  honour  or  unstain'd  by  crime. 
P.  The  Gods  avenge  not  on  the  son  the  deeds 
Done  by  the  father.     Each,  or  good  or  bad, 
Of  his  own  actions  reaps  the  due  reward. 

The  parents'  blessing,  not  their  curse,  descends. 
0.  Methinks  their  blessing  did  not  lead  us  here. 
P.  It  was  at  least  the  mighty  Gods'  decree. 
0.  It  is  then  their  decree  which  doth  destroy  us. 
P.  Perform  what    they   command,   and    wait    the 
event. 

289.  Sweet  fountain,  once  again  I  visit  thee ; 
And  thou  art  flowing  on,  and  fresh'ning  still 
The  green  moss,  and  the  flowers  that  bend  to  thee 
Modestly ;  with  a  soft,  unboastful  murmur, 
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Rejoicing  at  the  blessings  that  thou  bearest. 
Pure,  stainless,  thou  art  flowing  on :  the  stars 
Make  thee  their  mirror,  and  the  moonlight  beams 
Course  one  another  o'er  thy  silver  bosom ; 
And  yet  thy  flowing  is  through  fields  of  blood, 
And  armed  men  their  hot  and  wearied  brows 
Slake  with  thy  limpid  and  perennial  coolness. 

290.  B.  The  King  at  Chinon  holds  his  little  court ; 
He  cannot  keep  the  field  for  want  of  men. 

Of  what  avail  is  courage  in  the  chief, 
When  pallid  terror  seizes  all  the  host  ? 
A  sudden  panic,  as  if  sent  from  God, 
Unnerves  the  courage  of  the  strongest  men. 
In  vain  the  summons  of  the  king  resounds  ; 
As,  when  the  howling  of  the  wolf  is  heard, 
The  sheep  in  terror  gather  side  by  side, 
So  Frenchmen,  careless  of  their  ancient  fame, 
Seek  only  now  the  shelter  of  the  towns. 

291.  His  spirit  'tis  that  calls  me :  'tis  the  troop 
Of  his  true  followers,  who  offer'd  up 
Themselves  to  avenge  his  death :  and  they  accuse 

me 

Of  an  ignoble  loitering ;  they  would  not 
Forsake  their  leader  even  in  death ;  they  died  for 

him! 

And  shall  I  live  ?  — 

For  me  too  was  that  laurel-garland  twin'd 
That  decks  his  bier.     Life  is  an  empty  casket : 
I  throw  it  from  me.     Oh !  my  only  hope ! 
To  die  beneath  the  hoofs  of  trampling  steeds  — 
That  is  the  lot  of  heroes  upon  earth ! 

292.  /.  Me  hast  thou  summoned?   wherefore    art    thou 

here? 

T.  Wherefore  delay  the  sacrifice  ?  inform  me. 
/.  I  have  acquainted  Arkas  with  the  reasons. 
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T.  From  thee  I  wish  to  hear  them  more  at  large. 
/.  The  goddess  for  reflection  grants  thee  time. 
T.  To  thee  this  time  seems  also  opportune. 
/.  If  to  this  cruel  deed  thy  heart  is  steel'd, 
Thou  should'st  not  come.     A  king  who  meditates 
A  deed  inhuman,  may  find  slaves  enow. 

293.  Father,  we  must  not  let  you  here  condemn  ; 
Not,  were  the  day  less  joyful :  recollect, 
We  have  no  wicked  here  ;  no  king  to  judge. 
Poseidon,  we  have  heard,  with  bitter  rage 
Lashes  his  foaming  steeds  against  the  skies, 
And,  laughing  with  loud  yell  at  winged  fire, 
Innoxious  to  his  fields  and  palaces, 
Affrights  the  eagle  from  the  sceptred  hand  ; 
While  Pluto,  gentlest  brother  of  the  three, 
And  happiest  in  obedience,  views  sedate 
His  tranquil  realm,  nor  envies  theirs  above. 

294.  Advancement  now  doth  not  attend  desire, 
But  flows  from  fancies  of  a  flatter'd  mind, 
Which  to  base  hirelings  honour  doth  impart, 
Whilst  envied  worth  no  safe  retreat  can  find. 
All  proud  usurpers  most  addicted  prove 

To  them  whom  without  cause  they  raise  too  high, 
As  thinking  those  who  stand  but  by  their  love 
To  entertain  the  same  all  means  must  try ; 
Whilst  they,  whose  virtue  reaps  a  due  reward, 
Not  building  only  on  the  giver's  grace, 
Do  by  deserts  not  gain  so  great  regard. 

295.  A.  Thou  didst  not  heed  thy  faithful  friend's  advice. 
/.  I  willingly  have  done  whatever  I  could. 

A.  E'en  now  'tis  not  too  late  to  change  thy  mind. 
/.  To  do  so  is  no  longer  in  my  power. 
A.  What  thou  would'st  shun,  thou  deem'st  impos- 
sible. 
I.  Thy  wish  doth  make  thee  deem  it  possible.. 

D   6 
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A.  Wilt  thou  so  calmly  venture  everything  ? 
/.  My  fate  I  have  committed  to  the  Gods. 
A.  The  Gods  are  wont  to  save  by  human  means. 
/.  By  their  appointment  everything  arrives. 
A.  Believe  me,  everything  depends  on  thee. 

296.  Z.  Ha,  mother,  is  it  you  ? 
C.  Who  should  it  be  ?  where  should'st  thou  look  for 

kindness  ? 

When  we  are  sick,  where  can  we  turn  for  succour  ? 
When  we  are  wretched,  where  can  we  complain  ? 
And  when  the  world  looks  cold  and  sadly  on  us, 
Where  can  we  go  to  meet  a  warmer  eye 
With  such  sure  confidence  as  to  a  mother  ? 
The  world  may  scowl,  acquaintance  may  forsake, 
Friends  may  neglect,  and  lovers  know  a  change ; 
But  when  a  mother  doth  forsake  her  child, 
Men  lift  their  hands  and  cry,  A  prodigy  ! 

297.  Our  revels  now  are  ended  :  these  our  actors 
(As  I  foretold  you)  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.     We  are  such  stuffs 
As  dreams  are  made  on ;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 
298.  A.  In  his  looks 

He  carries  guilt,  whose  horror  breeds  this  strange 
And  obstinate  silence  ;  shame  and  his  conscience 
Will  not  permit  him  to  deny  it.     B.  'Tis,  alas ! 
His  modest,  bashful  nature,  and  pure  innocence, 
That  makes  him  silent :  think  you  that  bright  rose 
That  buds  within  his  cheeks  was  planted  there 
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By  guilt  or  shame  ?  No ;  he  has  always  been 
So  unacquainted  with  all  arts  of  sin 
That  but  to  be  suspected  strikes  him  dumb 
With  wonder  and  amazement* 

299.  O  young  John  Talbot !  I  did  send  for  thee 
To  tutor  thee  in  stratagems  of  war  ; 

That  Talbot's  name  might  be  in  thee  reviv'd, 
When  sapless  age,  and  weak  unable  limbs, 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair. 
But,  — 0  malignant  and  ill-boding  stars  !  — 
Now  thou  art  come  unto  a  feast  of  death, 
A  terrible  and  unavoided  danger : 
Therefore,  dear  boy,  mount  on  my  swiftest  horse ; 
And  I'll  direct  thee  how  thou  shalt  escape 
By  sudden  flight :  come,  dally  not,  begone. 

300.  V.  Mais  1'autre  est  un  rare  bonheur ; 

De  tous  les  trois  chez  nous  il  doit  tenir  la  place. 
H.  Que  n'a-t-on  vu  perir  en  lui  le  nom  d'Horace ! 
V.  Seul  vous  le  maltraitez  apres  ce  qu'il  a  fait. 
H.  C'est  a  moi  seul  aussi  de  punir  son  forfait. 
V.  Quel  forfait  trouvez-vous  en  sa  bonne  conduite  ? 
H.  Quel  eclat  de  vertu  trouvez-vous  en  sa  fuite  ? 
V.  Sa  fuite  est  glorieuse  en  cette  occasion. 
H.  Vous  redoublez  ma  honte  et  ma  confusion. 
Certes,  1'exemple  est  rare  et  digne  de  memoire, 
De  trouver  dans  la  fuite  un  chemin  a  la  gloire ! 

301.  There  is  in  prison  bound,  condemn'd  to  die, 
And  for  a  crime  by  other  hands  committed, 
A  noble  youth,  and  my  betrothed  love. 

Your   son — nay,    shrink    not    back,    nor    look    so 

sternly  — 

Your  son,  as  secret  rumour  hath  info'rm'd  me, 
Mortally  wounded  and  with  little  hope 
Of  life,  can  ample  testimony  give, 
Being  himself  of  those  that  did  the  deed, 
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That  Rayner  did  it  not.     O  let  him  then, 

In  whate'er  secret  place  he  lies  conceaTd, 

In  pity  let  him  true  confession  make, 

And  we  will  bless  him,  heav'n  will  pardon  him. 

302.  Ch.  What  fear  you,  Madam?  C.  That  the  frowning 

heavens 

Oppose  themselves  against  us  in  their  wrath. 
Ch.  Our  loss,  I  hope,  hath  satisfied  their  ire. 
C.  Oh  no ;  our  loss  lifts  Csesar's  fortunes  higher. 
Ch.  Fortune  is  fickle.   C.  But  hath  fail'd  him  never. 
Ch.  The  more  unlike  she  should  continue  ever. 
C.  My  fearful  dreams  do  my  despairs  redouble. 
•Ch.  Why  suffer  you  vain  dreams  your    head    to 

trouble  ? 

C.  Who  is  not  troubled  with  strange  visions  ? 
Ch.  They  of  our  spirit  are  but  illusions. 
C.  God    grant    these    dreams    to  good    effect  be 

brought ! 
Ch.  We   dream  by    night  what  we  by  day  have 

thought. 

303.  Dear  mother  Ida,  harken  ere  I  die. 

She,  with  a  subtle  smile  in  her  mild  eyes, 
The  herald  of  her  triumph,  drawing  nigh, 
Half  whisper'd  in  his  ear,  "  I  promise  thee 
The  fairest  and  most  loving  wife  in  Greece." 
She  spoke  and  laugh'd.  I  shut  my  sight  for  fear : 
But  when  I  look'd,  Paris  had  rais'd  his  arm, 
And  I  beheld  great  Here's  angry  «eyes, 
As  she  withdrew  into  the  golden  cloud ; 
And  I  was  left  alone  within  the  bower : 
And  from  that  time  to  this  I  am  alone, 
And  I  shall  be  alone  until  I  die. 

304.  Forth  of  a  desert  wood  an  ugly  beast 

There  seem'd  to  come,  whose  shape  was  thus  de- 
fin'd: 
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Ears  of  an  ass,  a  wolf  in  head  and  breast, 

A  carkasse  all  with  pinching  famine  pin'd ; 

A  lion's  griesly  jaw,  but  all  the  rest 

To  fox-like  shape  did  seem  to  be  inclined. 

In  England,  France,  in  Italy  and  Spain, 

Yea,  all  the  world,  this  monster  seem'd  to  reign. 

Where'er  this  cruel  monster  set  his  foote, 

He  kill'd  and  spoyl'd  of  every  sort  and  state. 

No  height  of  birth  or  state  with  him  did  boote  : 

He  conquer'd  kings  and  crowns,  all  in  like  rate. 

305.  Speak  not  of  treaty,  speak  not  of  surrender ! 
The  saviour  comes  ;  he  arms  him  for  the  fight. 
The  fortunes  of  the  foe  shall  soon  be  wreck'd: 
He  now  is  ready  for  the  reaper's  hand, 

And  with  her  sickle  will  the  maiden  come, 
And  mow  his  haughty  spirit  to  the  ground ; 
She  from  the  heavens  will  tear  his  glory  down, 
Which  he  had  hung  upon  the  loftiest  stars. 
Despair  not,  fly  not !  for  ere  yonder  corn 
Assumes  its  golden  hue,  or  ere  the  moon 
Displays  her  perfect  orb,  no  English  horse 
Shall  drink  the  rolling  waters  of  the  Loire. 

306.  O  mother,  best  of  women,  I  am  sent 

To  utter  the  abstruse  decrees  of  Heaven  ; 
Nor  doth  the  Deli  an  God  against  my  will 
Fire  my  rapt  soul.     I  and  my  virgin  comrades 
Are  stung  by  a  foreknowledge  of  the  shame 
Which  waits  my  virtuous  sire.     O  mother,  thee 
I  pity,  and  contemplate  my  own  failings 
With  anguish  ;  for  to  Priam  did'st  thou  bear 
A  race  most  perfect,  all  but  me :  this  heightens 
My  griefs,  to  think  I  but  augment  thy  woes ; 
While  they  console  thee,  and  their  duteous  zeal 
Hath  render'd  my  transgression  the  more  heinous. 

307.  He  spake,  and  to  his  roof  in  haste  withdrew 
Calls  for  the  steeds,  whom  gladly  he  beholds 
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Before  him  neighing,  steeds,  a  noble  gift, 

Which  Oritbyia  to  Pilumnus  gave, 

Whiter  than  snow,  and  swifter  than  the  wind 

Prompt    come    the   charioteers,    and    stroke   their 

chests, 
With    words    of   praise,    and    comb   their   flowing 

manes. 

The  Prince  a  breastplate  fastens  on,  rough-scal'd 
With  gold  and  glittering  brass :  his  buckler  next, 
And  crimson  branching  plumes ;  beside  him  girds 
The  sword  which  Vulcan  had  for  Daunus  forg'd, 
And  dipp'd  it  hissing  in  the  Stygian  wave. 

308.  All  things  have  a  double  power, 
Alike  for  good  and  evil.     The  same  fire, 

That  on  the  comfortable  hearth  at  eve 
Warm'd  the  good  man,  flames  o'er  the  house  at 

night. 

Should  we  for  this  forego 
The  needful  element  ? 
Because  the  scorching  summer  sun 
Darts  fever,  would'st  thou  quench  the  orb  of  day  ? 
Or  deemest  thou  that  heaven  in  anger  form'd 

Iron  to  till  the  field,  because,  when  man 

Had  tipt  his  arrows  for  the  chase,  he  rush'd 

A  murderer  to  the  war  ? 

309.  'Tis  time  to  turn  our  backs,  to  leave  our  homes, 
Unshaken  wall,  unviolated  fane 

Rais'd  by  Minerva,  citadel  which  she 
And  Venus  with  her  equally  protects. 
Ulysses,  that  great  queller  of  our  hosts, 
Brings  Philoctetes  now.    Now  let  us  fly 
Even  to  Mycenae :  let  us  carry  now 
Within  our  quailing  bosoms  all  those  gods, 
Among  the  rest  Palladium,  who  have  stood 
Stable  and  strong  against  all  former  wars, 
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And  to  Diana  let  us  sacrifice 
•Upon  the  summit  of  Taygetus. 

310.  M.  O  miserable  change !  is  this  the  man, 
That  invincible  Samson,  far  renown'd, 

The  dread  of  Israel's  foes,  who  with  a  strength 
Equivalent  to  angels  walk'd  their  streets, 
None  offering  fight ;  who  single  combatant 
Duell'd  their  armies  rank'd  in  proud  array, 
Himself  an  army,  now  unequal  match 
To  save  himself  against  a  coward  arm'd 
At  one  spear's  length  ?     O  ever-failing  trust 
In  mortal  strength !  and  oh !  what  not  in  man 
Deceivable  and  vain  ?  Nay,  what  thing  good 
Pray'd  for  but  often  proves  our  bane  ? 

311.  Sudden  the  god  a  lion  stands  ; 

He  shakes  his  mane,  he  spurns  the  sands  : 
Now  a  fierce  lynx  with  fiery  glare, 
A  wolf,  an  ass,  a  fox,  a  bear. 
Had  1  ne'er  liv'd  at  court,  he  cries, 
Such  transformation  might  surprise  ; 
But  there,  in  quest  of  daily  game, 
Each  abler  courtier  does  the  same. 
Wolves,  lions,  lynxes,  while  in  place, 
Their  friends  and  fellows  are  their  chase ; 
They  play  the  bear's  and  fox's  part, 
Now  rob  by  force,  now  steal  by  art. 

312.  This  is  the  place,  the  centre  of  the  grove. 
Here  stands  the  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  wood : 
How  sweet  and  solemn  is  this  midnight  scene ! 
The  silver  moon,  unclouded,  holds  her  way 
Thro'  skies,  where  I  could  count  each  little  star. 
The  fanning  west-wind  scarcely  stirs  the  leaves  ; 
The  river,  rushing  o'er  its  pebbled  bed, 
Imposes  silence  with  a  stilly  sound. 

In  such  a  place  as  this,  at  such  an  hour, 
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If  ancestry  can  be  in  aught  believ'd, 
Descending  spirits  have  conversed  with  man, 
And  told  the  secrets  of  the  world  unknown. 

313.  A.  Still  doth  grief, 

With  gloom  mysterious,  shroud  thy  inner  mind  ; 

Already  many  a  year  we  wait  in  vain 

For  one  confiding  utterance  from  thy  breast. 

Long  as  I've  known  thee  in  this  holy  place, 

That  look  of  thine  hath  ever  made  me  shudder ; 

And,  as  with  iron  bands,  thy  soul  remains 

Lock'd  in  the  deep  recesses  of  thy  breast. 

/.  As  doth  become  the  exile  and  the  orphan. 

A.  Dost  thou  then  here  seem  exil'd  and  an  orphan  ? 

/.  Can  foreign  scenes  our  fatherland  replace  ? 

A.  Thy  fatherland  is  foreign  now  to  thee. 

314.  When  he  perceiv'd  me  shrink,  and  on  my  knee, 
His  bloody  sword  he  brandish'd  over  me, 
And,  like  a  hungry  lion,  did  commence 
Rough  deeds  of  rage,  and  stern  impatience ; 
But  when  my  angry  guardant  stood  alone, 
Tend'ring  my  ruin,  and  assail'd  of  none, 
Dizzy-ey'd  fury,  and  great  rage  of  heart, 
Suddenly  made  him  from  my  side  to  start 
Into  the  clust'ring  battle  of  the  French : 

And  in  that  sea  of  blood  my  boy  did  drench 
His  overmounting  spirit ;  and  there  died 
My  Icarus,  my  blossom,  in  his  pride. 

315.  My  doctrine's  this ;  the  fortunes  of  mankind 
Are  like  that  changeful  element  call'd  air, 
Whose  qualities  are  these :  a  blaze  of  light 
In  summer  it  displays,  and  the  thick  clouds 
Assembling,  swells  the  unwelcome  wintry  gloom, 
Causes  the  vernal  flower  to  bloom  and  fade, 

To  live  and  die :  such  is  the  race  of  man. 
A  radiant  calm  of  happy  days  to  some 
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Is  by  the  Fates  allotted,  but  for  others 

The  sky  grows  black  with  storms :  some  lead  a  life 

Of  misery,  some  of  bliss,  and  to  events 

Which  seem  auspicious  others  owe  their  ruin. 

316.  Not  one  care-wanting  hour  my  life  has  tasted ; 
But  from  the  very  instant  of  my  birth 
Incessant  woes  my  tired  breast  have  wasted, 
And  my  poor  heart  is  ignorant  of  mirth. 
Look  how  one  wave  another  still  pursueth, 

When   some   great  tempest   holds   their   troops    in 

chase ; 

Or  as  one  hour  another  close  reneweth  ; 
Or  parting  day  supplies  another's  place  : 
So  do  the  billows  of  affliction  beat  me, 
And  hand  in  hand  the  storms  of  mischief  go ; 
Successive  cares  with  utter  ruin  threat  me  ; 
Grief  is  enchain'd  with  grief,  and  woe  with  woe. 

317.  C.  Think  on  the  king.  G.  The  king,  the  tyrant  king  ? 
C.  Your  father.   G.  Yes,  the  murderer  of  my  love. 
C.  His  force.   G.  The  dead  fear  not  the  force  of  men. 
C.  His  care  and  grief.    G.  That  neither  car'd  for 

me, 

Nor  grieved  at  the  murder  of  my  love. 
My  mind  is  settled  :  you  with  these  vain  words 
Withhold  me  but  too  long  from  my  desire. 
Depart  ye  to  my  chamber.  C.  We  will  haste 
To  tell  the  king  hereof.   G.  I  will  prevent 
Both  you  and  him :  lo,  here !  this  hearty  draught, 
The  last  that  in  this  world  I  mean  to  taste, 
Dreadless  of  death,  mine  earl,  I  drink  to  thee. 

318.  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  ! 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 

I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns. 

Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 

And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
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Tune  my  distresses,  and  record  my  woes. 
O,  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless  ; 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was  ; 
Eepair  me  with  thy  presence,  Sylvia  : 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain. 

319.  There's  a  perpetual  spring,  perpetual  youth  ; 
Nor  joint-benumbing  cold,  nor  scorching  heat, 
Famine,  nor  age,  have  any  being  there. 
Forget,  for  shame,  your  Tempe  ;  bury  in 
Oblivion  your  feign'd  Hesperian  orchards :  — 
The  golden  fruit,  kept  by  the  watchful  dragon, 
Which  did  require  a  Hercules  to  get  it, 
Compar'd  with  what  grows  in  all  plenty  there, 
Deserves  not  to  be  nam'd.     The  Power  I  serve 
Laughs  at  your  happy  Araby,  or  the 
Elysian  shades  ;  for  he  hath  made  his  bowers 
Better  in  deed  than  you  can  fancy  yours. 

320.  Temperance 
Is  the  physician  that  doth  moderate 
Desire,  with  reason  bridling  appetite. 
Yonder's  her  cave,  whose  plain  yet  decent  roof 
Shines  not  with  ivory  or  plates  of  gold : 

No  Tyrian  purples  cover  her  low  couch, 

Nor  are  the  carv'd  supporters  artists'  work 

Bought  at  the  wealth  of  provinces.     She  feeds  not 

On  costly  viands,  in  her  gluttony 

Wasting  the  spoils  of  conquests.     From  a  rock 

That  weeps  a  running  crystal  she  doth  fill 

Her  shell-cup,  and  drinks  sparingly. 

321.  Great  Jove,  Laodamia,  doth  not  leave 
His  gifts  imperfect.     Spectre  though  I  be, 
I  am  not  sent  to  scare  thee  or  deceive, 
But  in  reward  of  thy  fidelity. 
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And  something  also  did  my  worth  obtain  ; 
For  fearless  virtue  bringeth  boundless  gain. 
Thou  know'st  the  Delphic  oracle  foretold 
That  the  first  Greek  who  touch'd  the  Trojan  strand 
Should  die ;  but  me  the  threat  could  not  withhold  : 
A  generous  cause  a  victim  did  demand, 
And  forth  I  leapt  upon  the  sandy  plain, 
A  self-devoted  chief,  by  Hector  slain. 
322.  /.  It  is  an  honest  scruple,  which  forbids 
That  I  should  cunningly  deceive  the  king, 
And  plunder  him  who  was  my  second  sire. 
P.  Him  thou  dost  fly   who  would  have  slain  thy 

brother. 

/.  To  me,  at  least,  he  hath  been  ever  kind. 
P.  What  Fate  commands  is  not  ingratitude. 
/.  Necessity  alone  can  justify  it. 
P.  Thee  before  gods  and  men  it  justifies. 
/.  But  my  own  heart  is  still  unsatisfied. 
P.  Scruples  too  rigid  are  a  cloak  for  pride. 
/.  I  cannot  argue,  I  can  only  feel. 
P.  Conscious  of  right,  thou  shouldst  respect  thy- 
self. 

323.  Ah  !  my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  go  ? 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my  eyes  ? 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead, 
When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance, 
And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble  knight. 
Such  times  have  not  been  since  the  light  that  led 
The  holy  elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 

But  now  the  old  Round  Table  is  dissolv'd, 
Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world ; 
And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless, 
And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the  years, 
Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds. 

324.  Come  hither,  boy !  come,  come  and  learn  of  us 
To  melt  in  showers :  thy  grandsire  lovM  thee  well. 
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Many  a  time  he  danc'd  thee  on  his  knee, 

Sung  thee  asleep,  his  loving  breast  thy  pillow ; 

Many  a  matter  has  he  told  to  thee, 

Meet  and  agreeing  with  thy  infancy. 

In  that  respect  then,  like  a  loving  child, 

Shed  now  some  small  drops  from  thy  tender  spring, 

Because  kind  Nature  does  require  it  so  : 

Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  woe. 

Bid  him  farewell ;  commit  him  to  the  grave : 

Do  him  that  kindness,  and  take  leave  of  him. 

325.  As  in  September,  when  our  year  resigns 
The  glorious  sun  to  the  cold  watery  signs, 

Which  through  the   clouds  looks  on  the  earth  in 

scorn, 

The  little  bird  yet,  to  salute  the  morn, 
Upon  the  naked  branches  sets  her  foot, 
The  leaves  then  lying  on  the  mossy  root, 
And  then  a  silly  chirripping  doth  keep, 
As  though  she  fain  would  sing,  yet  fain  would  weep, 
Praising  fair  summer  that  too  soon  is  gone, 
Or  sad  for  winter  that  too  fast  comes  on ; 
In  this  strange  plight  I  mourn  for  thy  depart, 
Because  that  weeping  cannot  ease  my  heart. 

326.  Meanwhile,  rest  all 
Seal'd  up,  and  silent,  as  when  rigid  frosts 

Have  bound  up  brooks  and  rivers,  forc'd  wild  beasts 
Unto  their  caves,  and  birds  into  the  woods, 
Clowns  to  their  houses,  and  the  country  sleeps  ; 
That,  when  the  sudden  thaw  comes,  we  may  break 
Upon  them  like  a  deluge,  bearing  down 
Half  Rome  before  us,  and  invade  the  rest 
With  cries  and  noise,  able  to  wake  the  urns 
Of  those  are  dead,  and  make  their  ashes  fear. 
The  horrors  that  do  strike  the  world,  should  come 
Loud,  and  unlook'd  for  :  till  they  strike,  be  dumb. 
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327.  My  resolution's  firm,  for  all  my  shakings : 

They  are  but  starts  which  sometimes  Nature  makes, 

As  wolves  kept  tame  may  now  and  then, 

Provok'd  by  appetite  or  some  displeasure, 

Start  into  action  like  their  usual  wildness 

Before  they  were  reduc'd  to  an  obedience ; 

So  'tis  with  me :  though  I  have  brought  my  nature 

Unto  a  tameness  and  submission,  yet 

At  the  unwelcome  prospect  that  it  takes 

Of  my  intended  dissolution, 

It  starts  within  me  oft,  and  fain  would  break 

Those  severe  fetters  Virtue  ties  it  up  with. 

328.  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 

The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burnish'd  sun, 

To  whom- 1  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 

Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northern  born, 

Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles, 

And  let  us  make  incision  for  your  love, 

To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his  or  mine. 

I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 

Hath  fear'd  the  valiant ;  by  my  love,  I  swear 

The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 

Have  lov'd  it  too  :  I  would  not  change  this  hue 

Except  to  steal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 

329.  Pallidi  fauces  Averni,  vosque  Tasnarei  specus, 
Unda  miseris  grata  Lethes,  vosque  torpentes  lacus, 
Impium  rapite,    atque   mersum  premite  perpetuis 

mails. 
Nunc    adeste,    sseva  ponti   monstra,  nunc  vastum 

mare, 
Ultimo   quodcumque    Proteus  aequorum   abscondit 

sinu, 

Meque  ovantem  scelere  tanto  rapite  in  altos  gurgites. 
Tuque  semper,  genitor,  irse  facilis  assensor  meae, 
Morte  facili  dignus  baud  sum,  qui  nova  natum  nece 
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Segregem  sparsi  per   agros ;   quique,   dum   falsum 

nefas 

Exsequor  vindex  severus,  incidi  in  verum  scelus. 
Sidera  et  Manes  et  undas  scelere  complevi  meo. 
Amplius  sors  nulla  restat ;  regna  me  norunt  tria. 

330.  JV.  Le  zele  est  trop  ardent,  souffrez  qu'il  se  modere. 
P.  On  n'en  peut  trop  avoir  pour  le  Dieu  qu'on  re- 
vere. 

N.  Vous  trouverez  la  mort.   P.   Je   cherche  pour 

lui. 

N.  Et  si  ce  coeur  s'ebranle  ?  P.  H  sera  mon  appui. 
N.  H  ne  commande  point  que  Ton  s'y  precipite. 
P.  Plus  elle  est  volontaire,  et  plus  elle  merite. 
N.  II  suffit,  sans  chercher,  d'attendre  et  de  souffrir. 
P.  On  souffre  avec  regret  quand  on  n'ose  s'offrir. 
N.  Mais  dans  ce  temple  enfin  la  mort  est  assuree. 
P.  Mais  dans  le  ciel  deja  la  palme  est  preparee. 
N.  Par  une  sainte  vie  il  faut  la  meriter. 
P.  Mes  crimes  en  vivant  me  la  pourraient  oter. 

331.  Lord,  who  may  sojourn  in  thy  tabernacle  ? 
Who  may  dwell  upon  thy  holy  mountain  ? 

He  who  walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  righteous- 
ness, 

And  speaketh  the  truth  from  his  heart ; 
Who  slandereth  not  with  his  tongue  ; 
Who  doeth  no  evil  to  another, 
Nor  uttereth  calumnies  against  his  neighbour ; 
In  whose  eyes  the  vile  person  is  contemned, 
But  who  honoureth  those  that  reverence  Jehovah  : 
Who  sweareth  unto  another,  and  changeth  not, 
Who  giveth  not  his  money  upon  usury, 
Nor  accepteth  a  bribe  against  the  innocent. 
He  who  doeth  these  things  shall  never  be  moved. 

333.  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  spirit  ? 

Whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ? 
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If  I  go  up  to  Heaven,  thou  art  there ; 

If  I  make  my  bed  in  the  grave,  lo,  thou  art  there  ; 

If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning, 

And  dwell  beyond  the  sea, 

Even  there  doth  thy  hand  lead  me, 

Yea,  thy  right  hand  holdeth  me ! 

If  I  say,  Surely  the  darkness  will  shroud  me, 

Then  doth  the  night  become  day  around  me. 

Yea,  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  thee, 

But  the  night  shineth  as  the  day  : 

To  thee  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike. 

333.  A.  See,  great  Ulysses,  a  sad  mother  see, 
That  ne'er  has  kneel'd  to  any  man  but  thee. 
Let  thy  hard  heart  be  melted  with  my  tears ; 
Pity  my  sufferings,  and  receive  my  pray'rs. 
Gently,  O  gently  all  my  sorrows  ease  : 
Whate'er  you  grant  the  wretched,  more  will  please 
The  Gods  than  all  the  pomp  of  sacrifice. 

So  may  you  safe  return,  and  end  your  life 

In  chaste  embraces  of  your  faithful  wife, 

And  may  your  dear  Telemachus  outvie 

His  grandsire's  age,  his  father's  policy, 

As  you  to  me  and  mine  shall  ruthful  prove. 

U.  Madam,  produce  the  boy,  and  trust  our  love. 

334.  Midst  of  the  palace  in  a  deep  recess 
A  sacred  laurel  grew,  with  reverence 

For  many  years  preserv'd  ;  which  on  the  spot, 
JTwas  said,  when  first  Latinus  built  his  walls, 
He  found,  and  did  to  Phoebus  consecrate, 
And  hence  the  rising  town  Laurentum  call'd. 
A  swarm  of  bees,  sudden  and  marvellous, 
Over  the  air  with  noisy  murmur  borne, 
On  this  tree  settled,  and  with  linked  feet 
Hung  in  a  cluster  from  the  topmost  bough. 
A  foreign  chieftain  comes,  the  prophet  cried ; 
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From  the  same  quarter  to  the  same  I  see 
A  host  advance,  and  seize  on  yonder  tower. 

335.  The  youth  who  hates  the  rites  of  Mars  hath  nought 
To  recommend  him  but  his  auburn  locks 

And  blooming  face :  he  is  a  thing  devoid 

Of  all  reality.     Hast  thou  observed 

The  life  of  those  who  share  the  sumptuous  board, 

How  'tis  delicious,  how  from  all  fatigues 

Wealth  can  exempt  them  ?  But  no  laurel  wreaths 

To  them  belong,  nor  the  renown  obtained 

By  valour,  if  they  dare  not  to  attempt 

Some  perilous  emprise  ;  for  toils  beget 

Heroic  fame.    But  Greece  conspires  to  brand 

With  foul  reproach  that  caution  which  attends 

To  nought  but  lengthening  out  an  abject  life. 

336.  A.  You  would  grow  unjust  to  yourself 
To  own  the  error  of  your  fate. 

D.  Fortune  and  Fate  are  merely  names  ; 

For,  were  they  real  powers,  they'd  not  endure 

That  fools  should  prove  them  guilty  of  our  ills. 

A.  Your  passion  makes  you  subject  to  mistake. 

D.  'Tis  a  sad  truth,  and  no  mistake  of  rage. 

If  every  star  were  guilty  of  those  crimes 

Of  which  so  sev'rally  they've  been  accus'd 

By  the  long-continu'd  race  of  erring  men, 

They  would  have  lost  their  hurtful  influence 

Ere  this,  for  the  Supreme  Just  Power  would  then 

Neglect  them. 

337.  I  offer'd  sacred  rites,  and  on  the  shore 
Was  sacrificing  to  the  King  supreme 
Of  heav'n's  inhabitants  a  shining  bull. 

A  mound  by  chance  was  nigh,  upon  whose  top 
Young  cornel  twigs  shot  forth ;  and  bristling  thick 
With  spear-like  branches,  there  a  myrtle  grew. 
Advancing  near  it,  from  the  ground  I  strove 
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To  pull  the  verdant  wood,  that  I  might  spread 
Over  the  shrines  a  leafy  shade  of  boughs, 
When  I  behold,  most  wondrous  to  relate, 
A  dreadful  prodigy :  for  the  first  shrub 
Pluck'd  from  the  soil  with  broken  roots  distils 
Black  drops  of  blood,  and  stains  the  earth  with  gore. 

338.  Alas  my  son  !  and  art  thou  low  and  wounded, 

Stretch'd  on  the  cold  ground  of  thy  hiding-place 
In  want  and  fear  ?  Oh,  art  thou  come  to  this, 
Thou  who  did'st  smile  in  thy  fair  op'ning  morn 
As  cherubs  smile  who  point  the  way  to  heaven  ? 
And  would'st  thou  have  a  stranger  come  to  thee  ? 
Alas  !  alas  !  where  can  thy  aching  head 
So  softly  rest  as  on  a  parent's  lap  ? 
Yes,  I  will  wrap  thee  in  the  pilgrim's  weeds, 
Nor  storm  nor  ragged  wild  shall  bar  my  way  ; 
And,  though  declining  years  impair  my  strength, 
These  arms  shall  yet  support  thy  feeble  frame, 
When  fairer  friends  desert  thee. 

339-  I  cannot  find 

A  man,  though  I  should  walk  to  furthest  Ind, 
Either  in  any  city  or  village 
That  would  exchange  his  youth  for  my  old  age ; 
And  therefore  must  I  keep  my  old  age  still, 
As  long  a  time  as  it  is  God's  good  will. 
Even  death,  alas  !  my  poor  life  will  not  have : 
Thus  do  I  wander  like  a  restless  slave, 
And  on  the  earth,  which  is  my  mother's  gate, 
Thus  knock  I  with  my  staff,  early  and  late, 
And  say  to  her,  Leave,  mother,  let  me  in  : 
Lo,  how  I  vanish,  flesh  and  blood  and  skin. 
Alas  !  when  shall  my  old  bones  be  at  rest  ? 

340    Thither  are  sent  who  hated,  while  they  lived, 
Their  brethren,  struck  a  parent,  or  betray'd 
A  client's  cause  or  master's  trust ;  and  they, 

E    2 
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The  largest  crowd,  who  gloated  o'er  their  wealth, 
Nor  gave  to  friends  a  part.     Adulterers 
And  wagers  of  unholy  war  are  there, 
Waiting  their  doom,  imprison'd  :  ask  me  not 
What  doom,  what  lot  they  find,  or  how  condemn'd 
Some  roll  a  ponderous  stone,  or  on  the  spokes 
Of  wheels  distended  hang.     There  sits  for  ever 
Unhappy  Theseus  ;  Phlegyas  in  despair 
Bears  witness  to  the  truth,  and  cries  aloud, 
Take  warning,  all ;  be  just  and  fear  the  Gods. 

341.  A.  How  sad  and  dismal  sound  the  farewells  which 
Poor  lovers  take,  whom  Destiny  disjoins, 
Although  they  know  their  absence  will  be  short ! 
And  when  they  meet  again,  how  musical 

And  sweet  are  all  the  mutual  joys  they  breathe ! 

I).  Like  birds  who,  when  they  see  the  weary  sun 

Forsake  the  world,  they  lay  their  little  heads 

Beneath  their  wings,  to  ease  that  weight  which  his 

Departure  adds  unto  their  grief. 

A.  'Tis  true,  my  love  :  but  when  they  see  that  bright 

Perpetual  traveller  return,  they  warm 

And  air  their  feathers  at  his  beams,  and  sing 

Until  their  gratitude  hath  made  them  hoarse. 

342.  O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
Hear  me,  O  earth.     I  will  not  die  alone, 
Lest  their  shrill  happy  laughter  come  to  me, 
Walking  the  cold  and  starless  road  of  Death 
Uncomforted,  leaving  my  ancient  love 
With  the  Greek  woman.     I  will  rise  and  go 
Down  into  Troy,  and,  ere  the  stars  come  forth, 
Talk  with  the  wild  Cassandra ;  for  she  says 

A  fire  dances  before  her,  and  a  sound 
Rings  ever  in  her  ears  of  armed  men. 
What  this  may  be,  I  know  npt ;  but  I  know 
That,  wheresoe'er  I  am,  by  night  and  day, 
All  earth  and  air  seem  only  burning  fire. 
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343.  Like  a  Numidian  lion,  by  the  cunning 
Of  the  desperate  huntsman  taken  in  a  toil, 
And  forc'd  into  a  spacious  cage,  he  walks 
About  his  chamber.  We  might  hear  him  gnash 
His  teeth  in  rage,  which  open'd,  hollow  groans 
And  murmurs  issu'd  from  his  lips,  like  winds 
Imprison'd  in  the  caverns  of  the  earth 
Striving  for  liberty  ;  and  sometimes  throwing 
His  body  on  the  bed,  then  on  the  ground, 

And  with  such  violence,  that  we  more  than  fear, 
And  still  do,  if  the  tempest  of  his  passions 
By  your  wisdom  be  not  laid,  he  will  commit 
Some  outrage  on  himself. 

344.  Thither  with  Phrygian  troop 
Comes  joy'd  lulus.     His  associate  train 
^neas  leads  himself,  in  beauty  far 
Surpassing  all ;  as  when  Apollo  quits 
His  Lycian  winter-seat,  or  Xanthus'  bank, 
Delos  revisiting,  his  native  isle. 

While  there,  with  dance  renew'd,  the  Dryopes,    ' 
Cretans,  and  painted  Agathyrsi  join 
In  acclamations  loud  around  his  shrines, 
He  on  the  top  of  Cynthus  walks,  his  brow 
Bound  with  a  vernal  wreath,  his  flowing  hair 
With  art  adjusted  and  entwin'd  with  gold : 
The  pendent  darts  upon  his  shoulder  sound. 

345.  If  I  had  never  liv'd,  that  which  I  love 
Had  still  been  living ;  had  I  never 'lov'd, 
That  which  I  love  would  still  be  beautiful, 
Happy  and  giving  happiness.     What  is  she  ? 
What  is  she  now  ?  a  sufferer  for  my  sins, 

A  thing  I  dare  not  think  upon  —  or  nothing. 
Within  few  hours  I  shall  not  call  in  vain  : 
Yet  in  this  hour  I  dread  the  thing  I  dare  : 
Until  this  hour  I  never  shrunk  to  gaze 
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On  spirit,  good  or  evil :  now  I  tremble, 

And  feel  a  strange  cold  thaw  upon  my  heart 

But  I  can  act  even  what  I  most  abhor, 

And  champion  human  fears. —  The  night  approaches. 

346.  When  I  behold  the  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  hands, 
The  moon  and  stars,  which  Thou  hast  established, 
What  is  mortal  man  that  Thou  bearest  him  in  mind? 
And  what  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  regardest  him  ? 
Yet  Thou  hast  made  him  little  lower  than  a  god, 
And  hast  crowned  him  with  majesty  and  honour ! 
Thou  hast  given  him  dominion  over  the  works  of 

Thy  hands, 

Thou  hast  put  all  creatures  under  his  feet : 
All  sheep  and  oxen, 
Yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
The  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea, 
Whatsoever  passes  through  the  paths  of  ocean  ! 
O  Lord  our  God, 
How  glorious  is  Thy  name  in  all  the  earth ! 

347.  When  Jesus,  uttering  his  last  mortal  sigh, 
Opened  the  graves,  while  shook  the  earth's  wide 

bound, 

Adam  his  head,  in  terror  at  the  cry, 
Uprais'd,  and  started  from  the  rending  ground 
Erect.     He  casts  his  troubled  eyes  around, 
Fill'd  with  deep  fear  and  dim  perplexity, 
And  asks,  while  doubt  and  dread  his  heart  astound, 
Whose  is  the  bloody  form  and  pallid  eye  ? 
But  when  he  knew  Him,  on  his  furrowed  brow, 
And  on  his  withered  cheek  and  hoary  head, 
In  deep  remorse  he  dealt  the  furious  blow ; 
And  turning,  tearful,  to  his  consort  said, 
While  all  the  mountain  echoed  with  his  woe, 
"  Through  thee  I  sold  our  Saviour  to  the  dead." 

348.  On  this  lone  isle,  whose  rugged  rocks  affright 
The  cautious  pilot,  ten  revolving  years 
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Great  Pcean's  son,  unwonted  erst  to  tears, 

"Wept  o'er  his  wound.     Alike  each  rolling  light 

Of  heaven  he   watch'd,   and  blam'd    its  lingering 

flight. 

By  day  the  sea-mew,  screaming  round  his  cave, 
Drove  slumber  from  his  eyes  ;  the  chiding  wave, 
And  savage  howling,  chas'd  his  dreams  by  night. 
Hope  still  was  his.     In  each  low  breeze  that  sigh'd 
Through  his  rude  grot  he  heard  a  coming  oar, 
In  each  white  cloud  a  coming  sail  he  spied  ; 
Nor  seldom  listened  to  the  fancied  roar 
Of  (Eta's  torrents,  or  the  hoarser  tide 
That  parts  fam'd  Trachis  from  the  Euboic  shore. 

349.  R.     Health  and  strength  be  thine 

In  thy  long  travel !     May  no  sunbeam  strike, 

No  vapour  cling  and  wither  !     May'st  thou  be, 

Sleeping  or  waking,  sacred  and  secure ! 

And  when  again  thou  com'st,  thy  labour  done, 

Joy  be  among  ye  !  In  that  happy  hour 

All  will  pour  forth  to  bid  thee  welcome,  Carlo. 

And  there  is  one,  or  I  am  much  deceiv'd, 

One  thou  hast  nam'd,  who  will  not  be  the  last. 

C.  Oh,  she  is  true  as  truth  itself  can  be  ! 

But  ah,  thou  know'st  her  not.     Would  that  thou 

couldst ! 

My  steps  I  quicken  when  I  think  of  her  ; 
For,  though  they  take  me  further  from  her  door, 
I  shall  return  the  sooner. 

350.  My  son, 
Could  I  so  fondly  cherish  mortal  life, 
That  I  would  let  my  child  in  my  defence 

The  foeman's  arm  encounter  ?     By  thy  wounds 
Am  I  preserv'd,  and  live  I  by  thy  death  ? 
Now,  now  I  feel  the  pains  of  banishment ; 
Now  the  wound  pierces  deep.     My  crimes,  my  son, 
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Have  tarnish'd  thy  good  name :  my  subjects  drove 

Me,  their  oppressor,  from  my  native  throne, 

The  just  requital  of  my  tyranny. 

I  should  myself  have  given  to  thousand  deaths 

My  guilty  soul.     I  live,  I  still  abide 

Among  mankind,  and  see  the  light  of  day, 

But  will  not  long. 

351.  Who  looks  upon  this  world  and  not  beyond 
On  the  abodes  it  leads  to,  must  believe  it 
The  bloody  slaughter-house  of  some  ill  power, 
Rather  than  the  contrivance  of  a  good  one. 
Everything  here  breeds  misery  to  man  : 

The  sea  breeds  storms  to  sink  him  ;  if  he  flees 
To  shore  for  aid,  the  shore  breeds  rocks  to  tear  him : 
,   The  earth  breeds  briars  to  rend  him,  trees  to  hang 

him. 

Those  things  that  seem  his  friends  are  false  to  him : 
The  air  that  gives  him  breath  gives  him  infection ; 
Meat  takes  his  health  away,  and  drink  his  reason. 
His  reason  is  so  great  a  plague  to  him, 
He  never  is  so  pleas'd  as  when  he 's  robb'd  on't 
By  drink  or  madness. 

352.  0.  Perhaps  thou'rt  hungry :  here  is  food  for  thee. 
R.  I  thank  you  truly  ;  but  I  am  not  hungry.* 

0.  What  is   there  in  my  face  that  thou  would'st 

scan? 

R.  I  crave  your  pardon,  and  repress  inquiry. 
0.  The  night  wears  on  :  let  us  both  go  to  rest 
R.  I  thank  you,  for,  in  sooth,  I'm  very  tired. 
0.  There  is  thy  couch :  go,  sleep,  and  rest  be  with 

ye. 

R,  Nay ;  I   am   young :  the   ground   shall   be   my 

couch. 

0.  Be  not  afraid,  I  will  not  cut  thy  throat. 
R.  Nay,  heaven  such   deed  forfend !     I  fear  thee 

not. 
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0.  Be  not  offended ;  but  methought  thy  looks 

Did  seem  as  though  thou  wert  afraid  of  me. 

Rest  there  in  peace — rest  there  in  peace,  young 

man: 
I  would  not  do  thee  harm  for  many  worlds. 

353.  If  he  from  heav'n  that  filch'd  that  living  fire, 
Condemn'd  by  Jove  to  endless  torment  be, 

I  greatly  marvel  how  you  still  go  free, 
That  far  beyond  Prometheus  did  aspire. 
The  fire  he  stole,  although  of  heav'nly  kind, 
Which  from  above  he  craftily  did  take 
Of  lifeless  clods  us  living  men  to  make, 
He  did  bestow  in  temper  of  the  mind  : 
But  you  broke  into  heav'n's  immortal  store, 
Where  virtue,  honour,  wit,  and  beauty  lay  ; 
Which  taking  thence  you  have  escap'd  away, 
Yet  stand  as  free  as  e'er  you  did  before, 
While  old  Prometheus  suffers  for  his  rape  : 
Poor   thieves   are   punish'd,   when  the    great   ones 
'scape. 

354.  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good, 
Nor  shall  not  now :  for  in  companions 

That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 
Which  makes  me  think  that  this  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord, 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord  :  if  it  be  so, 
How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestow'd 
In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 
From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty  ! 
This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself : 
Therefore  no  more  of  it. 

£  5 
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355.  A  woman  rules  my  prison  key ; 
A  sister  queen,  against  the  bent 
Of  law  and  holiest  sympathy, 
Detains  me  doubtful  of  th'  event : 
Great  God,  who  feel'st  for  my  distress, 
My  thoughts  are  all  that  I  possess : 

O  keep  them  innocent ! 
Farewell  desire  of  human  aid, 
Which  abject  mortals  vainly  court, 
By  friends  deceiv'd,  by  foes  betray'd, 
Of  fears  the  prey,  of  hopes  the  sport : 
Nought  but  the  world-redeeming  Cross 
Is  able  to  supply  my  loss, 

My  burden  to  support. 

356.  Yet  did  the  king,  almost  forsaken  quite 
By  all  his  men,  maintain  a  noble  fight, 
As  if  ashamed  to  outlive  the  sad 
Discomfiture  which  his  own  rashness  made. 
Nor  did  his  faltering  hands  e'en  then  forget 
To  play  a  soldier's  part ;  appearing  yet 
Worthy  the  fear  of  his  assailing  foe, 
While  death  attended  ev'ry  furious  blow. 
Too  late  that  prowess  comes  ;  and  he  in  vain 
By  personal  valour  hopes  to  cure  again 
That  malady  which  ill-conduct  begat 

No  soldier's  valiant  hand  can  expiate 
A  general's  folly ;  nor  one  private  hand 
Redeem  the  errors  of  a  king's  command. 

357.  Shepherd,  or  huntsman,  or  worn  mariner, 
Whate'er  thou  art,  who  would'st  allay  thy  thirst, 
Drink  and  be  glad.     This  cistern  of  white  stones 
Arch'd,  and  o'erwrought  with  many  a  sacred  verse, 
This  iron  cup  chain'd  for  the  general  use, 

And  these  rude  seats  of  earth  within  the  grove, 
Were  given  by  Fatima.    Borne  hence  a  bride, 
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'Twas  here  she  turn'd  from  her  beloved  sire, 

To  see  his  face  no  more.     Oh,  if  thou  canst, 

— 'Tis  not  far  off —  visit  this  tomb  with  flowers  ; 

And  with  a  drop  of  this  sweet  water  fill 

The  two  small  cells  scoop'd  in  the  marble  there, 

That  birds  may  come  and  drink  upon  his  grave, 

Making  it  holy. 

358.  Deceive  me  not.     Thy  love  deceiveth  thee. 
Men's  actions  to  futurity  appear 
But  as  the  events  do  show  them.    A  fall'n  state, 
In  age  and  weakness  fall'n,  no  hero  hath : 
For  none  remain  behind  unto  whose  pride 
The  cherish'd  memory  of  his  acts  pertains. 
O  no,  good  Othus,  fame  I  do  not  look  for ; 
But  to  sustain  in  heav'n's  all-seeing  eye, 
Before  my  fellow  men,  in  mine  own  sight, 
With  graceful  virtue  and  becoming  pride, 
The  dignity  and  honour  of  a  man. 
Thus  station'd  as  I  am,  I  will  do  all 
That  man  may  do,  and  I  will  suffer  all 
(My  heart  within  me  cries)  that  man  may  suffer. 

359-  L.  Whom  you  see  wretched,  know  to  be  a  man. 

A.  Whom  you  see  valiant,  know  to  be  not  wretched. 
L.  Him  call  we  valiant  from  whose  shoulders  fell 
The  lion  and  the  club,  a  woman's  spoil, 
Exchang'd  for  broider'd  vest  and  Tyrian  hues  ? 
Him  call  we  valiant  whose  wild  bristling  locks 
Steam'd    spikenard,    whose    huge    honour-harden'd 

hands 

Danc'd  to  the  tambourine's  unmanly  noise, 
While  the  soft  Lydian  mitre  press'd  his  brow  ? 
A.  Young  Bacchus  blushes  not  to  fling  abroad 
His  wind-kiss'd  locks,  and  poise  with  delicate  hand 
The  quivering  thyrsus,  while  behind  him  floats 
The  rich  barbaric  train  of  woven  gold  : 
Long-labouring  virtue  needs  refreshing  ease. 

£   6 
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360.  Now  manifest  is  every  oracle, 
Now  Lacedaemon's  awful  Nemesis, 

Now  the  red  torch,  now  the  right  hand  that  shakes 

Its  widening  vapour  over  myriad  graves, 

To  settle  on  the  towers  of  Hion. 

But  these  all  vanish.     Thee  alone  he  sees, 

Daughter  of  Cebren,  thee  beneath  that  rock 

Where   strew'd   the  wind   thy   nuptial  couch   with 

leaves, 

Espous'd,  deserted,  childless  !  What  avail, 
Ah  what,  the  promises,  the  gifts  of  Gods? 
A  better,  now  he  feels,  was  left  in  thee. 
Go,  ye  who  once  could  serve  me,  go,  he  said, 
And  tell  OEnone  ye  have  seen  me  pierc'd  ; 
Tell  her  it  is  not  help  I  now  beseech, 
But  pardon. 

361.  Like  as  the  culver  on  the  bared  bough, 
Sits  mourning  for  the  absence  of  her  mate, 
And  in  her  songs  sends  many  a  wishful  vow 
For  his  return  that  seems  to  linger  late  ; 

So  I  alone,  now  left  disconsolate, 
Mourn  to  myself  the  absence  of  my  love, 
And  wandering  here  and  there,  all  desolate, 
Seek  with  my  plaints  to  match  that  mournful  dove 
No  joy  of  ought  that  under  heaven  doth  hove, 
Can  comfort  me  but  her  own  joyous  sight, 
Whose  sweet  aspect  both  God  and  man  can  move 
In  her  unspotted  pleasance  to  delight. 
Dark  is  my  day  while  her  fair  light  I  miss, 
And  dead  my  life  that  wants  such  lively  bliss. 

362.  'Tis  a  pure  love, 
Unmix'd  as  is  the  soul.     The  world  perhaps 
May  judge  a  kingdom  hath  enamour'd  me, 
And  that  your  titles  dress  you  forth  to  raise 
My  apoetite  up  higher.    Pardon,  love, 
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If  I  grow  envious  ev'n  of  your  fortune  ; 

And  that  I'm  forc'd  to  wish  you  had  been  daughter 

Of  some  poor  mountain  cottager,  without 

All  dow'r  save  your  own  beauty :  then  I  might 

Have  shown  a  flame  untainted  with  ambition, 

And  courted  you.    But  now  the  circumstance 

Of  greatness  seems  to  challenge  more  than  I 

Have  pow'r  to  give ;  and  working  up  my  love, 

I  serve  my  fortune. 

363.  All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay  ; 
And  well  the  man  of  Chios  tun'd  his  lay,  — 

"  Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found.** 

Yet  few  receive  the  melancholy  sound, 

Or  in  their  breasts  imprint  this  solemn  truth : 

For  hope  is  near  to  all,  but  most  to  youth. 

Hope's  vernal  season  leads  the  laughing  hours, 

And  strews  o'er  every  path  the  fairest  flowers  : 

To  cloud  the  scene  no  distant  mists  appear, 

Age  moves  no  thought,  and  death  awakes  no  fear. 

Ah,  how  unmindful  is  the  giddy  crowd 

Of  the  small  span  to  youth  and  life  allow'd ! 

Ye  who  reflect,  the  short-liv'd  good  employ, 

And,  while  the  power  remains,  indulge  your  joy. 

364.  Who  can  describe  the  havoc  of  that  night  ? 
Who  tell  its  deeds  of  death  ?     Who  can  by  tears 
Equal  in  sorrow  its  calamities  ? 

Our  ancient  city,  which  for  many  a  year 
Dominion  held,  is  sinking  to  the  ground. 
Where'er  we  turn,  are  lifeless  bodies  strewn 
In  numbers  great  about  the  public  ways, 
Domestic  hearths,  and  mid  the  solemn  courts 
Devoted  by  religion  to  the  Gods. 
Nor  is  it  only  Trojan  blood  that  flows : 
The  vanquish'd  too  at  times  with  courage  burn, 
And  conquering  Grecians  fall.     On  every  side 
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Are  cruel  wailings  heard,  on  every  side 
Is  fear,  with  countless  images  of  death. 

365.  M.  How  now,  you  secret,  black  and  midnight  hags  ; 
What  is't  you  do  ?     C.  A  deed  without  a  name. 

M.  I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profess 
(Howe'er  you  came  to  know  it),  answer  me  : 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches  ;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  andt  swallow  navigation  up  ; 
Though  bladed  corn   be  lodg'd,   and  trees   blown 

down ; 

Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads ; 
Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations  ;  though  the  treasure 
Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together, 
Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you. 

366.  Methought  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave, 
Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave, 
Rescu'd  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint. 
Mine  (as  whom  wash'd  from  spot  of  child-bed  taint 
Purification  in  the  old  law  did  save, 

And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  heaven  without  restraint) 
Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind  : 
Her  face  was  veil'd,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness  in  her  person  shin'd, 
So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 
But  oh  !  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclin'd, 
I  wak'd,  she  fled,  and  day  brought  back  my  night. 

367.  Before,  I  was  secure  'gainst  death  and  hell, 
But  now  am  subject  to  the  heartless  fear 
Of  ev'ry  shadow  and  of  every  breath, 
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And  would  change  firmness  with  an  aspen  leaf ; 

So  confident  a  spotless  conscience  is, 

So  weak  a  guilty.     0  the  dangerous  siege 

Sin  lays  about  us,  and  the  tyranny 

He  exercises  when  he  hath  expugn'd ! 

Like  to  the  horror  of  a  winter's  thunder 

Mix'd  with  a  gushing  storm  (that  suffer  nothing 

To  stir  abroad  on  earth  but  their  own  rages) 

Is  sin  when  it  hath  gather'd  head  above  us : 

No  roof,  no  shelter  can  secure  us  so 

But  he  will  drown  our  cheeks  in  fear  or  woe. 

368.  F.  Is  all  our  travail  turn'd  to  this  effect  ? 
After  the  slaughter  of  so  many  peers, 

So  many  captains,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers, 
That  in  this  quarrel  have  been  overthrown, 
And  sold  their  bodies  for  their  country's  benefit, 
Shall  we  at  last  conclude  effeminate  peace  ? 
Have  we  not  lost  most  part  of  all  the  towns, 
By  treason,  falsehood,  and  by  treachery, 
Our  great  progenitors  had  conquered  ?  — 
O  Warwick,  Warwick,  I  foresee  with  grief 
The  utter  loss  of  all  the  realm  of  France. 
W.  Be  patient,  York :  if  we  conclude  a  peace, 
It  shall  be  with  such  strict  and  severe  covenants, 
As  little  shall  the  Frenchmen  gain  thereby. 

369.  C.  While  he  is  yet  alive,  he  may  be  slain  ; 
But  from  the  dead  no  flesh  comes  back  again. 
S.  While  he  remains  alive,  I  live  in  fear. 

C.  Though  he  were   dead,  that  doubt  still  living 

were. 

S.  None  hath  the  power  to  end  what  he  begun. 
C.  The  same  occasion  follows  every  son. 
S.  Their  greatness,  or  their  worth,  is  not  so  much. 
C.  And  shall  the  best  be  slain  for  being  such  ? 
S.  Thy  mother  or  thy  brother  are  amiss. 
C.  My  mother,  if  she  errs,  errs  virtuously. 
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S.  Kings  for  their  safety  must  not  blame  mistrust. 
C.  Nor  for  surmises  sacrifice  the  just. 
S.  Well,  dear  Camena,  keep  this  secretly : 
I  will  be  well  advis'd  before  he  die. 

370.  Seem  not  too  conscious  of  thy  worth,  nor  be 
The  first  that  knows  thine  own  sufficiency. 
If  to  thy  king  and  country  thy  true  care 
More  serviceable  is  than  others  are 

That  blaze  in  court,  and  every  action  sway 
As  if  the  kingdom  on  their  shoulders  lay ; 
Or  if  thou  serv'st  a  master,  and  dost  see 
Others  preferr'd  of  less  desert  than  thee, 
Do  not  complain,  though  such  a  plaint  be  true  ; 
Lords  will  not  give  their  favours  as  a  due : 
But  rather  stay  and  hope.     It  cannot  be 
But  men  at  last  must  needs  thy  virtues  see  ; 
So  shall  thy  trust  endure,  and  greater  grow ; 
Whilst  they  that  are  above  thee  fall  below. 

371.  Thus,  as  he  spoke,  the  anchorite's  son  soar'd  up  the 

glowing  heaven  afar ; 
In  air  his  heavenly  body  shone,  while  stood  he  in  his 

gorgeous  car. 
But  they  of  that  lost  boy  so  dear  the  last  ablution 

meetly  made ; 
Then  spoke  to  me  that  holy  seer,  with  folded  hands 

above  his  head : 

"  Albeit  by  thy  unknowing  dart  my  blameless  boy  un- 
timely fell, 
A  curse  J  lay  upon  thy  heart,  whose  fearful  pain  I 

know  too  well: 
As,  sorrowing  for  my  son,  I  bow,  and  yield  up  my 

unwilling  breath; 
So,   sorrowing  for  thy  son,  shalt  thou  at  life's  last 

close  repose  in  death." 

372.  C.  But  had  we  best  retire  ?   I  see  a  storm. 

S.  Fair  days  have  oft  contracted  wind  and  rain. 
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C.  But  this  another  kind  of  tempest  brings. 
S.  Be  less  abstruse ;  my  riddling  days  are  past. 
C.  Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice,  nor  fear 
The  bait  of  honey'd  words  ;  a  rougher  tongue 
Draws  hitherward  ;  I  know  him  by  his  stride, 
The  giant  Harapha  of  Gath,  his  look 
Haughty,  as  is  his  pile  high-built  and  proud. 
Comes  he  in  peace  ?     What  wind  hath  blown  him 

hither 

I  less  conjecture,  than  when  first  I  saw 
The  sumptuous  Dalila  floating  this  way : 
His  habit  carries  peace,  his  brow  defiance. 
S.  Or  peace,  or  not,  alike  to  me  he  comes. 
C.  His  fraught  we  soon  shall  know,  he  now  arrives. 

373.  I  reach'd  the  distant  Hyperborean  state, 
The  wealthy  race,  at  whose  high  banquet  sate 
Perseus  the  hero.     On  those  wide-stretch'd  plains 
Ride  the  Massagetse,  giving  the  reins 

To  their  fleet  coursers,  skilful  with  the  bow. 

And  then  I  came  to  the  stupendous  flow 

Of  Campasus,  who  pours  his  mighty  tide 

To  th'  ocean  sea,  eternally  supplied. 

Thence  to  islands  clad  with  olives  green  and  young, 

With  many  a  tufted  bulrush  overhung. 

A*giant  race,  half  man,  half  dog,  live  there : 

Beneath  their  shoulders  grow  the  heads  they  wear ; 

Jaws  long  and  lank,  and  grisly  tusk  they^  bear : 

Much  foreign  tongues  they  learn,  and  can  indite  ; 

But  when  they  strive  to  speak,  they  bark  outright. 

374.  There  was  the  weight  that  pull'd  me    down.      0 

Cromwell, 

The  king  has  gone  beyond  me,  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  for  ever : 
No  sun  shfill  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours, 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
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Upon  my  smiles.     Go,  get  thee  from  me.  Cromwell ; 
I  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  lord  and  master.     Seek  the  king  ; 
That  sun,  I  pray,  may  never  set !     I  have  told  him 
What,   and  how  true   thou  art:   he  will   advance 

thee ; 

Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him 
(I  know  his  noble  nature)  not  to  let 
Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too.    Good  Cromwell, 
Neglect  him  not ;  make  use  now,  and  provide 
For  thine  own  future  safety. 

375.  Crete  in  mid  ocean  lies,  great  Jove's  own  isle. 
There  is  a  mount  nam'd  Ida ;  and  there  too 
The  cradle  of  our  race.     The  Cretans  boast 
A  hundred  cities  large,  with  fertile  realms. 
Thence,  if  traditions  I  recall  aright, 
Teucer,  our  fam'd  forefather,  first  arriv'd 

On  the  Rhaetean  coasts,  and  chose  the  seat 
Of  his  new  kingdom.     Not  erected  then 
Was  Ilion  with  its  towers.     In  humble  vales 
The  people  dwelt.     Hence,  the  soil's  patroness, 
Came  mother  Cybele ;  hence  rose  her  band 
Of  Corybantes  with  their  cymbals  loud, 
And  her  Idaean  grove.     Hence  was  maintain'd 
That  faithful  silence  in  her  sacred  rites  :      • 
Hence  her  imperial  car  yok'd  lions  drew. 

376.  C.  What  damned  fury  hath  possess'd  our  queen  ? 
Why  sit  we  still  beholding  her  distress  ? 
Madam,  forbear,  suppress  this  headstrong  rage. 
G.  Maidens,  forbear  your  comfortable  words. 

C.  0  worthy  queen,  rashness  doth  overthrow 

The  author  of  this  resolution. 

G.  When  hope  of  help  is  lost,  what  booteth  fear  ? 

C.  Fear  will  avoid  the  stain  of  infamy. 

G.  May  good  or  bad  reports  delight  the  dead  ? 
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C.  If  of  the  living  yet  the  dead  have  care. 

G.  An  easy  grief  by  counsel  may  be  cur'd. 

C.  But  headstrong  mischiefs  princes  should  avoid. 

G.  In  headlong  griefs  and  cases  desperate  ? 

C.  Call  to  your  mind,  Gismund,  you  are  the  queen. 

G.  Unhappy  widow,  wife,  and  paramour. 

377*  Next  night  —  a  dreary  night ! 

Cast  on  the  wildest  of  the  Cyclad  isles, 
Where  never  human  foot  had  mark'd  the  shore, 
These  ruffians  left  me.    Beneath  a  shade 
I  sat  me  down,  more  heavily  oppress'd, 
More  desolate  at  heart  than  e'er  I  felt 
Before ;  when  Philomela  o'er  my  head 
Began  to  tune  her  melancholy  strain, 
As  piteous  of  my  woes  :  till,  by  degrees, 
Composing  sleep  on  wounded  nature  shed 
A  kind  but  short  relief.     At  early  morn, 
Wak'd  by  the  chant  of  birds,  I  look'd  around 
For  usual  objects  :  objects  found  I  none, 
Except  before  me  stretch'd  the  toiling  main, 
And  rocks  and  woods,  in  savage  view,  behind. 

378.  A.  Rend,  rend  the  heaven  with  shouts,  cast  high 

your  caps, 

And  wave  your  garlands  as  the  autumn  wind 
Waves  the  vine-tendrils.     B.  Citizens,  behold  him ! 
With  how  serene  a  step  he  mounts  the  throne, 
As  'twere  his  birthright  to  o'erawe  mankind 
With  his  superior  state.     C.  How  like  to  Neptune ! 
That  sits  upon  his  lofty  car,  and  rules 
All  ocean  with  the  shaking  of  his  trident. 
The  JEgean  and  the  barbarous  Pontic  seas, 
The  Tyrrhene  and  the  stormy  Adriatic, 
And  the  wide  surface  of  the  Libyan  main, 
To  where  it  breaks  on  Calpe's  rock,  rise  up 
In  tumult,  or  lie  strewn  in  breathless  peace 
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Beneath  his  nod :  even  thus  Olybius  sways 
The  surges  of  yon  boundless  multitudes. 

379.  Therefore,  when  any  favour'd  of  high  Jove 

Chances  to  pass  through  this  advent'rous  glade, 

Swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a  glancing  star 

I  shoot  from  heaven  to  give  him  safe  convoy, 

As  now  I  do :  but  first  I  must  put  off 

These  my  sky-robes,  spun  out  of  Iris'  woof, 

And  take  the  weeds  and  likeness  of  a  swain, 

That  to  the  service  of  this  house  belongs, 

Who  with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth- dittied  song, 

Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  irhen  they  roar, 

And  hush  the  waving  woods ;  nor  of  less  faith, 

And  in  this  office  of  his  mountain  watch 

Likeliest,  and  nearest  to  the  present  aid 

Of  this  occasion.     But  I  hear  the  tread 

Of  hateful  steps.    I  must  be  viewless  now. 

380.  /.  I  yield  if  thou  delay  not.  A.  I  with  speed 
Will  bear  these  tidings  to  the  camp,  and  soon 
Acquaint  thee,  priestess,  with  the  king's  reply. 
There  is  a  message  I  would  gladly  bear  him ; 
'Twould  quickly  banish  all  perplexity : 

Thou  didst  not  heed  thy  faithful  friend's  advice. 
/.  I  willingly  have  done  whate'er  I  could. 
A.  E'en  now  'tis  not  too  late  to  change  thy  mind. 
1.  To  do  so  is  no  longer  in  my  power. 
A.  What  thou  would'st  shun  thou  deem'st  impos- 
sible. 

/.  Thy  wish  doth  make  thee  deem  it  possible. 
A.  Wilt  thou  so  calmly  venture  everything? 
/.  My  fate  I  have  committed  to  the  Gods. 
A.  The  Gods  are  wont  to  save  by  human  means. 
/.  By  their  appointment  everything  arrives. 

381.  L.  Madam,  you  haply  scoi'n  the  vulgar  earth 
Of  which  I  stand  compacted  ;  and  because 

I  cannot  add  a  splendour  to  my  name 
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Reflective  from  a  royal  pedigree, 

You  interdict  my  language  :  but  be  pleas'd 

To  know,  the  ashes  of  my  ancestors, 

If  intermingled  in  the  tomb  with  kings, 

Could  hardly  be  distinguished.     The  stars  shoot 

An  equal  influence  on  the  open  cottage, 

Where  the  poor  shepherd's  child  is  rudely  nurs'd, 

As  on  the  cradle  where  the  prince  is  rock'd 

With  care  and  whisper.     S.  And  what  hence  infer 

you? 

L.  That  no  distinction  is  'tween  man  and  man, 
But  as  his  virtues  add  to  him  a  glory, 
Or  vices  cloud  him. 

382.  They  that  do  pull  down  churches,  and  deface 
The  holiest  altars,  cannot  hurt  the  Godhead. 

A  calm  wise  man  may  show  as  much  true  valour, 

Amidst  these  popular  provocations, 

As  can  an  able  captain  show  security 

By  his  brave  conduct  through  an  enemy's  country. 

A  wise  man  never  goes  the  people's  way ; 

But  as  the  planets  still  move  contrary 

To  the  world's  motion,  so  doth  he  to  opinion. 

He  will  examine  if  those  accidents, 

Which  common  fame  calls  injuries,  happen  to  him 

Deservedly  or  no.     Come  they  deservedly  ? 

They  are  no  wrong  then,  but  his  punishment : 

If  undeservedly,  and  he  not  guilty, 

The  doer  of  them  first  should  blush,  not  he. 

383.  Was  I  for  this  nigh  wreck'd  upon  the  sea, 

And  twice  by  awkward  wind  from  England's  bank 
Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime? 
What  boded  this,  but  well-forewarning  wind 
Did  seem  to  say, —  Seek  not  a  scorpion's  nest, 
Nor  set  no  footing  on  this  unkind  shore  ? 
What  did  I  then  but  curs'd  the  gentle  gusts, 
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And  he  that  loos'd  them  from  their  brazen  caves ; 

And  bid  them  blow  towards  England's  blessed  shore, 

Or  turn  our  stern  upon  a  dreadful  rock. 

Yet  JEolus  would  not  be  a  murderer, 

But  left  that  hateful  office  unto  thee : 

The  pretty  vaulting  sea  refus'd  to  drown  me ; 

Knowing  that  thou  would'st  have  me  drown'd  on 

shore, 
With  tears  as  salt  as  sea,  through  thine  unkindness. 

384.  There  is  a  place  in  a  black  hollow  vault, 
Where  day  is  never  seen  :  there  shines  no  sun, 
But  flaming  horror  of  consuming  fires ; 

A  lightless  sulphur,  choak'd  with  smoky  fogs 
Of  an  infected  darkness.     In  this  place 
Dwell  many  thousand  thousand  sundry  sorts 
Of  never-dying  deaths  :  there  damned  souls 
Boar  without  pity ;  there  are  gluttons  fed 
With  toads  and  adders  ;  there  is  burning  oil 
Pour'd  down  the  drunkard's  throat ;  the  usurer 
Is  forc'd  to  sup  whole  draughts  of  molten  gold  ; 
There  is  the  murderer  for  ever  stabb'd, 
Yet  can  he  never  die  ;  there  lies  the  wanton 
On  racks  of  burning  steel,  while  in  his  soul 
He  feels  the  torment  of  his  raging  lust. 

385.  Let  come  what  will,  I  mean  to  bear  it  out, 
And  rather  live  with  glorious  victory, 

Or  die  with  fame,  renown'd  for  chivalry. 

He  is  not  worthy  of  the  honey-comb 

That  shuns  the  hive  because  the  bees  have  stings. 

That  likes  me  best  that  is  not  got  with  ease, 

Which  thousand  dangers  do  accompany ; 

For  nothing  can  dismay  our  regal  mind, 

Which  aims  at  nothing  but  a  golden  crown, 

The  only  upshot  of  mine  enterprizes. 

Were  they  enchanted  in  grim  Pluto's  court, 
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And  kept  for  treasure  'mong  his  hellish  crew, 

Td  either  quell  the  triple  Cerberus, 

And  all  the  army  of  his  fearful  hags, 

Or  roll  the  stone  with  wretched  Sisyphus. 

386.  D.  The  senate  have  concluded 

To  give  this  day  a  crown  to  mighty  Caesar. 

If  you  shall  send  them  word  you  will  not  come, 

Their  minds  may  change.     Besides,  it  were  a  mock 

Apt  to  be  render'd,  for  some  one  to  say, 

Break  up  the  senate  till  another  time, 

When  Caesar's  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dreams. 

If  Caesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 

Lo,  Caesar  is  afraid  ? 

Pardon  me,  Caesar ;  for  my  dear,  dear  love 

To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this  ; 

And  reason  to  my  love,  is  liable. 

C.  How  foolish  do  your  fears  seem  now,  Calphur- 

nia? 

I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them. 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go. 

387.  Yes,  my  children  ! 
There  sate  a  woman  in  a  lowly  house, 
And  she  had  moulded  meal  into  a  cake  ; 
And  she  sate  weeping  even  in  wild  delight 
Over  her  sleeping  infants,  at  the  thought 
Of  how  their  eyes  would  glisten  to  behold 
The  unaccustom'd  food.     She  had  not  tasted 
Herself  the  strange  repast :  but  she  had  rais'd 
The  covering  under  which  the  children  lay 
Crouching  and  clinging  fondly  to  each  other, 

As  though  the  warmth  that  breath'd  from  out  their 

bodies 

Had  some  refreshment  for  their  withered  lips. 
We  bared  our  swords  to  slay  :  but  subtle  John 
Snatch'd  the  food  from  her,  trod  it  on  the  ground, 
And  mock'd  her. 
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388.  B.  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife, 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  iny  sad  heart. 

P.  If   this  were    true,   then   should  I  know   this 

secret. 

I  grant  I  am  a  woman ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  that  lord  Brutus  took  to  wife  : 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman  ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  well-reputed — Cato's  daughter. 
Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 
Being  so  father'd  and  so  husbanded  ? 
Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disclose  them  : 
I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy, 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Here  in  the  thigh.     Can  I  bear  that  with  patience, 
And  not  my  husband's  secrets  ?     B.  O  ye  gods, 
Bender  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife ! 

389.  Bitterly  hast  thou  paid,  and  still  art  paying, 
That  rigid  score.     A  worse  thing  yet  remains : 
This  day  the  Philistines  a  popular  feast 
Here  celebrate  in  Gaza,  and  proclaim 

Great  pomp,  and  sacrifice,  and  praises  loud, 
To  Dagon,  as  their  god,  who  hath  delivered 
Thee,  Samson,  bound  and  blind  into  their  hands ; 
Them  out  of  thine,  who  slew'st  them  many  a  slain. 
So  Dagon  shall  be  magnified,  and  God, 
Besides  whom  is  no  god,  compar'd  with  idols, 
Disglorified,  blasphem'd,  and  had  in  scorn 
By  the  idolatrous  rout  amidst  their  wine  ; 
Which  to  have  come  to  pass  by  means  of  thee, 
Samson,  of  all  thy  sufferings  think  the  heaviest, 
Of  all  reproach  the  most  with  shame  that  ever 
Could  have  befallen  thee  and  thy  father's  house. 

390.  Last,  with  her  flower  of  Volscian  cavalry, 
Clad  all  in  brazen  arms,  Camilla  comes  ; 
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A  warrior  virgin,  neeld  or  busy  loom 
Ne'er  taught  to  ply,  but  hardships  to  endure 
Of  battle,  and  with  speed  the  winds  outrun. 
She  without  pressure  over  blades  of  corn 
Could  fly,  and  leave  unbent  the  tender  ears ; 
Or  on  the  swollen  billow  she  could  hang, 
And  with  unmoisten'd  footsteps  skim  the  main. 
Whom  youths  and  matrons,  pouring  to  behold 
From  house  and  field,  with  wonder  and  delight 
Gaze  after  her  ;  so  beautiful  she  moves  ; 
Her  snowy  neck  with  majesty  a  robe 
Of  purple  clothes ;  her  hair  a  clasp  confines 
In  golden  braid  ;  a  Lycian  quiver  hangs 
Graceful  behind  ;  and  in  her  hand  she  wields, 
Tipt  with  bright  steel,  a  pastoral  myrtle  spear. 

391.  S.  Come  worthy  Greeke,  Ulysses,  come, 

Possesse  these  shores  with  me, 
The  windes  and  seas  are  troublesome, 

And  here  we  may  be  free. 
Here  may  we  sit  and  view  their  toyle, 

That  travaile  in  the  deepe, 
Enjoy  the  day  in  mirth  the  while, 

And  spend  the  night  in  sleepe. 
U.  Fair  nymph,  if  fame  or  honor  were 

To  be  attain'd  with  ease, 
Then  would  I  come  and  rest  with  thee, 

And  leave  such  toiles  as  these : 
But  here  it  dwells,  and  here  must  I 

With  danger  seek  it  forth  ; 
To  spend  the  time  luxuriously, 

Becomes  not  men  of  worth. 

392.  S.  Ulysses,  0  be  not  deceived 

With  that  unreall  name ; 
This  honor  is  a  thing  conceiv  d, 
And  rests  on  others'  fame : 
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Begotten  only  to  molest 

Our  peace,  and  to  beguile 
(The  best  thing  of  our  life)  our  rest, 

And  give  us  up  to  toyle ! 
U.  Delicious  nymph,  suppose  there  were 

No  honor  or  report, 
Yet  manlinesse  would  scorne  to  wear 

The  time  in  idle  sport : 
For  toyle  doth  give  a  better  touch 

To  make  us  feele  our  joy  ; 
And  ease  finds  tediousness  as  much 

As  labour  yeelds  annoy. 

393.  Speak ;  say  the  word — and  nature  like  a  slave 
Shall  trembling  lie  before  the  child  of  Cadmus. 
Command — and  streams  shall  make  a  sudden  halt : 
And  Helicon,  and  Caucasus,  and  Cynthus, 

And  Athos,  Mycale,  Rhodope,  and  Pindus, 
Unfetter'd  by  my  glance,  shall  kiss  the  vale, 
And  dance  like  snowflakes  in  the  darken'd  air. 
Command  —  and   north   and    east-winds    sweeping 

down 

Assault  great  Neptune's  trident,  shake  his  throne. 
The  sea  shall  rise,  and  scornful  overleap 
Its  banks  and  shores  ;  lightnings  across  the  night 
Shall  gleam;  and  heaven  shall  crash  from  pole  to 

pole; 

Thunders  shall  roar  from  thousand  gaping  jaws ; 
Ocean  its  billows  toss  rebellious 
Against  Olympus'  height ;  the  hurricane 
Shall  sing  to  thee  a  song  of  victory ! 

394.  Then  to  that  'fatal    place    I  brought    alone    that 

miserable  pair ; 
His  sightless  hands,  and  hers  I  taught  to  touch  their 
boy  that  slumber'd  there ; 
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Nor    sooner  did   they  feel   him  lie,  on  the  moist 

herbage  coldly  thrown, 
Both  with  a  shrill  and  feeble  cry  upon  the  body  cast 

them  down. 
The  mother,  as  she  lay  and  groan'd,  address'd  her 

boy  with  quivering  tongue, 
And  like  a  heifer  sadly  moan'd,  just  plundered    of 

her  new-dropp'd  young : 
"  Was  not  thy  mother  once,  my  son,  than  life  itself 

more  dear  to  thee  ? 
Why  the  long  way  hast  thou  begun,  without  one 

gentle  word  to  me  ? 
One  last  embrace,  and  then,  belov'd,  upon  thy  lonely 

journey  go ! 
Alas !  with  anger  art  thou  mov'd  that  not  a  word 

thou  wilt  bestow?" 

395.  Aye,  but  there  is  a  date  set  to  all  sorrows ; 
Nothing  is  everlasting  in  this  world. 
Your  counsel  will  prevail :  persuade  him,  good  sir, 
To  fall  into  life's  happiness  again, 
And  leave  the  desolate  path :  I  want  his  company. 
He  walks  at  midnight  in  thick  shady  woods, 
Where  scarce  the  moon  is  starlight :  I  have  watch'd 

him 

In  silent  nights,  when  all  the  earth  was  drest 
Up  like  a  virgin,  in  white  innocent  beams : 
Stood  in  my  window,  cold  and  thinly  clad, 
To  observe  him  through  the  bounty  of  the  moon, 
That  liberally  bestow'd  her  graces  on  me  ; 
And  when  the  morning  dew  began  to  fall, 
Then  was  my  time  to  weep.    He  has  lost  his  kind- 
ness *. 

He's  not  so  good  as  a  lord  ought  to  be : 
Pray  tell  him  so  from  me,  sir. 

F  2 
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396.  D.  I  hear  the  services  you  do  the  state ; 

Tve  been  eye-witness,  when  you  were  with  me  : 

When  age  had  freez'd  the  blood  in  my  cold  veins, 

Your  mighty  valour  well  supplied  my  place : 

In  short,  to  spare  a  useless  flow  of  words, 

You  are  to-day  what  I  myself  have  been ; 

Yet  in  our  competition  you  perceive 

The  king  made  some  distinction  'twixt  us  twain. 

C.  The  prize  is  yours  —  but  I  it  was  deserv'd  it. 

D.  He  who  obtained  did  surely  best  deserve. 

C.  He  is  most  deserving  who  can  best  discharge. 

D.  You  were  refus'd,  and  that  is  no  good  sign. 

C.  You're  an  old  courtier,  and  so  gain'd  your  cause. 

D.  The  lustre  of  my  deeds  has  gain'd  my  cause. 

C.  Reason  aright ;  the  king  respects  your  age. 

D.  The  king  considers  merit  more  than  age. 
C.  The  honour  then  by  right  was  due  to  me. 

397.  He  who  hath  never  warr'd  with  misery, 
Nor  ever  tugg'd  with  fortune  and  distress, 
Hath  had  n'  occasion,  nor  no  field  to  try 
The  strength  and  forces  of  his  worthiness. 
Those  parts  of  judgment  which  felicity 
Keeps  as  conceal'd,  affliction  must  express  ; 
And  only  men  show  their  abilities, 

And  what  they  are,  in  their  extremities. 

The  world  had  never  taken  so  full  note 

Of  what  thou  art,  hadst  thou  not  been  undone  ; 

And  only  thy  affliction  hath  begot 

More  fame  than  thy  best  fortunes  could  have  done. 

For  ever  by  adversity  are  wrought 

The  greatest  works  of  admiration ; 

And  all  the  fairest  samples  of  renown 

Out  of  distress  and  misery  are  grown. 

398.  P.  (Enonc,  while  we  bin  dispos'd  to  walk, 
Say,  what  shall  be  the  subject  of  our  talk  ? 
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Thou  hast  a  sort  of  pretty  tales  in  store  ; 

Dare  say  no  nymph  in  Ida's  woods  has  more. 

Again,  besides  thy  sweet  alluring  face, 

In  telling  them  thou  hast  a  special  grace. 

Then  prithee,  sweet,  afford  some  pretty  thing, 

Some  toy  that  from  thy  pleasant  wit  doth  spring. 

GE.  Paris,  my  heart's  contentment  and  my  choice, 

Use  thou  thy  pipe,  and  I  will  use  my  voice  ; 

So  shall  thy  just  request  not  be  denied, 

And  time  well  spent,  and  both  be  satisfied. 

P.  Well,  gentle  nymph,  although  thou  do  me  wrong, 

That  can  ne  tune  my  pipe  into  a  song  ; 

Me  list  this  once,  CEnone,  for  thy  sake 

This  idle  task  on  me  to  undertake. 

399.  F.  O  lady,  he  is  dead  and  gone ! 

Lady,  he's  dead  and  gone  ! 
And  at  his  head  a  green  grass  turf, 

And  at  his  heels  a  stone. 
Within  these  holy  cloisters  long 

He  languish'd,  and  he  died, 
Lamenting  of  a  lady's  love, 

And  plaining  of  her  pride. 
Here  bore  him,  barefac'd  on  his  bier, 

Six  proper  youths  and  tall, 
And  many  a  tear  bedew'd  his  grave, 

Within  yon  kirk -yard  wall. 
L.  And  art  thou  dead,  thou  gentle  youth  ! 

And  art  thou  dead  and  gone  ! 
And  didst  thou  die  for  love  of  me  ? 

Break  cruel  heart  of  stone  ! 

400.  V.  Forbear  all  words,  and  follow  me  no  more. 
Now  am  I  free  to  wander  where  I  list, 

To  howl  i'the  desert  with  the  midnight  winds, 
And  fearless  be  amidst  all  fearful  things. 
The  storm  has  been  with  me,  and  I  am  left 
'      P  3 
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Torn  and  uprooted,  and  laid  in  the  dust 
With  those  whom  after-blasts  rend  not  again. 
I  am  in  the  dark  gulf  where  no  light  is  ; 
I  am  on  the  deep  bed  of  sunken  floods, 
Whose  swoln  and  welt'ring  billows  rise  no  more 
To  bear  the  tossed  wreck  back  to  the  strand. 
L.  O  say  not  so :  heav'n  doth  in  its  good  time 
Send  consolation  to  the  sharpest  woe. 
It  still  in  kindness  sends  to  the  tried  soul 
Its  keenest  sufferings  :  so  say  holy  men, 
And  therein  good  men  trust. 

401.  I  could  be  well  mov'd  if  I  were  as  you  ; 

If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me : 

But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star, 

Of  whose  true-fix'd  and  resting  quality 

There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumber'd  sparks, 

They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine ; 

But  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place 

So,  in  the  world ;  'tis  furnish'd  well  with  men, 

And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive : 

Yet  in  the  number  I  do  know  but  one 

That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 

Unshak'd  of  motion ;  and,  that  I  am  he, 

Let  me  a  little  show  it  even  in  this  — 

That  I  was  constant  Cimber  should  be  banish'd 

And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so. 

402.  So  to  the  sea  we  came  —  the  sea,  that  is 
A  world  of  waters  heaped  up  on  high, 
Rolling  on  like  mountains  in  wild  wildernesse, 
Horrible,  hideous,  roaring  with  hoarse  cry. 
And  is  the  sea,  quoth  Coridon,  so  fearfull  ? 
Fearful  much  more,  quoth  he,  than  heart  can  feare  : 
Thousand   wild   beasts,   with  deep   mouths  gaping 
direfull, 
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Therein  still  wait  poor  passengers  to  teare. 

Who  life  doth  loathe,  and  longs  death  to  behold 

Before  he  die,  already  dead  with  feare, 

And  yet  would  live  with  heart  halfe  stony  cold, 

Let  him  to  sea,  and  he  shall  see  it  there. 

And  yet,  as  ghastly  dreadfull  as  it  seemes, 

Bold  men,  presuming  life  for  gain  to  sell, 

Dare  tempt  that  gulfe,  and  in  those  wand'ring  streams 

Seek  waies  unknown,  waies  leading  down  to  hell. 

403.  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  ravishment  ? 
Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence. 

How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 

Of  silence,  through  the  empty-vaulted  night, 

At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 

Of  darkness  till  it  smil'd !     I  have  oft  heard 

My  mother  Circe,  with  the  Sirens  three, 

Amidst  the  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 

Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  drugs ; 

Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul, 

And  lap  it  in  Elysium  ;  Scylla  wept 

And  chid  her  barking  waves  into  attention, 

And  fell  Charybdis  murmur'd  soft  applause. 

404.  The  Dardans  from  the  wall, 
With  courage  and  alacrity  renew'd, 

Their  missiles  hurl,  their  shouts  redoubling  raise  : 
As  when  a  legion  of  Strymonian  cranes 
Under  black  clouds  make  signal,  and  pursue 
Their  airy  flight,  before  the  southern  wind 
Sailing  with  cries  of  joy.     Amazement  held 
Th'  Ausonian  leaders,  till  the  fleet  they  saw 
Approach  to  land,  a  floating  sea  of  ships : 
The  Dardan's  helmet  beam'd,  his  crest  flash'd  fire, 
F  4 
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Outblaz'd  the  golden  circle  of  the  shield 
As  fearfully,  as  when  a  comet  shoots 
.     His  sanguine  glare  athwart  th'  unclouded  night ; 
Or  as  the  rising  Dogstar,  whose  red  flame 
Sheds  pestilence  and  drought  on  mortal  men, 
And  dreariment  on  all  the  face  of  heaven. 

405.  S.  Why,  Warwick,    who   should  do  the  duke  to 

death  ? 

Myselftand  Beaufort  had  him  in  protection ; 
And  we,  I  hope  sir,  are  no  murderers. 
PF.  But  both  of  you  were  vow'd  Duke  Humphrey's 

foes; 

And  you,  forsooth,  had  the  good  duke  to  keep  : 
'Tis  like,  you  would  not  feast  him  like  a  friend  : 
And  'tis  well  seen  he  found  an  enemy. 
Q.  Then  you,  belike,  suspect  these  noblemen 
As  guilty  of  Duke  Humphrey's  timeless  death. 
W.  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead  and  bleeding  fresh, 
And  sees  fast  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe, 
But  will  suspect  'twas  he  that  made  the  slaughter-? 
Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest, 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak  ? 
Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy. 

406.  T.  J'ecoute  comme  vous  ce  que  1'honneur  m'mspire, 
Seigneur  ;  mais  il  m'engage  a  sauver  mon  empire. 
P.  Si    vous   voulez  sauver  1'un  ou   1'autre  aujour- 

d'hui, 

Prevenons  Alexandre,  et  marchons  centre  lui. 
T.  L'audace  et  le  mepris  sont  d'infideles  guides. 
P.  La  honte  suit  de  pres  les  courages  timides 
T.  Le  peuple  aime  les  rois  qui  savent  1'epargncr. 
P.  II  estime  encore  plus  ceux  qui  savent  regncr. 
T.  Ces  conseils  ne  plairont  qu'a  des  ames  hautaines. 
P.  Us  plairont  a  des  rois,  et  peut-etre  a  des  reines. 
T  La  reine,  a  vous  ouir,  n'a  des  yeux  que  pour  vous. 
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P.  Un  esclave  est  pour  elle  un  objet  de  courroux. 
T.  Mais   croyez-vous,    Seigneur,  que  1'amour  vous 

ordonne 

D'exposer  avec  vous  son  peuple  et  sa  personne  ? 
Non,  non,  sans  vous  flatter,  avouez  qu'en  ce  jour 
Vous  suivez  votre  haine  et  non  pas  votre  amour. 

407.  T.  Commencez,  Polynice,  embrassez  votre  frere, 

Et  montrez. — E.  He,  Madame,  a  quoi  bon  ce  mystere  ? 

Tous  ces  embrassemens  ne  sont  guere  a  propos  ; 

Qu'il  parle,  qu'il  s'explique,  et  nous  laisse  en  repos. 

P.  Quoi !  faut-il  davantage  expliquer  mes  pensees  ? 

On  les  peut  decouvrir  par  les  choses  passees  : 

La  guerre,  les  combats,  tant  de  sang  repandu, 

Tout  cela  dit  assez  que  le  trone  m'est  du. 

E.  Et  ces  memes  combats,  et  cette  meme  guerre, 

Ce  sang  qui  tant  de  fois  a  fait  rougir  la  terre, 

Tout  cela  dit  assez  que  le  trone  est  a  moi ; 

Et  tant  que  je  respire,  il  ne  peut  etre  a  toi.  • 

P.  Tu  sais  qu'injustement  tu  remplis  cette  place. 

E.  L'injustice  me  plait,  pourvu  que  je  t'en  chasse. 

P.  Si  tu  n'en  veux  sortir,  tu  pourras  en  tomber. 

E.  Si  je  tombe,  avec  moi  tu  pourras  succomber. 

408.  0  Dieu,  que  je  me  vois  cruellement  decue ! 
N'avais-je  tant  presse  cette  fatale  vue 

Que  pour  les  desunir  encore  plus  que  jamais  ? 
Ah,  mes  fils,  est-ce  la  comme  on  parle  de  paix  ? 
Quittez,  au  nom  des  dieux,  ces  tragiques  pensees ; 
Ne  renouvelez  point  vos  discordes  passees  : 
Vous  n'etes  pas  ici  dans  un  champ  inhumain : 
Est-ce  moi  qui  vous  mets  les  armes  a  la  main  ? 
Considerez  ces  lieux  ou  vous  prites  naissance  : 
Leur   aspect  sur  vos  cosurs  n'ait-il  point  de  puis- 
sance ? 

C'est  ici  que  tous  deux  vous  recutes  le  jour  : 
f  5 
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Tout  ne  vous  parle  ici  que  de  paix  et  d'amour. 
Ces  princes,  votre  sceur,  tout  condamne  vos  haines  ; 
Enfin  moi,   qui   pour   vous  pris   toujours   tant    de 

peines ; 

Qui,  pour  vous  reunir,  immolerais. —  Helas  ! 
Ds  detournent  la  tete,  et  ne  m'ecoutent  pas. 

409.  A.  O  machinator  fraudis,  O  scelerum  artifex, 
Virtute  cujus  bellica  nemo  occidit ; 

Dolis  et  astu  maleficae  mentis  jacent 
Etiam  Pelasgi ;  vatem  et  insontes  deos 
Prsetendis  ?  hoc  est  pectoris  f acinus  tui, 
Nocturne  miles,  fortis  in  pueri  necem  ? 
Jam  solus  audes  aliquid,  et  claro  die  ? 
U.  Virtus  Ulyssis  Danaidis  nota  est  satis. 
Nimisque  Phrygibus.    Non  vacat  vanis  diem 
Conterere  verbis.     Ancoras  classis  legit. 
A.  Brevem  moram  largire,  dum  officium  parens 
Nato  supremum  reddo,  et  amplexu  ultimo 
Avidos  dolores  satio.     U.  Misereri  tui 
Utinam  liceret !     Quod  tamen  solum  licet, 
Tempus  moramque  dabimus.     Arbitrio  tuo 
Implere  lacrimis  :  fletus  aerumnam  levat. 

410.  O  dulce  pignus,  O  decus  lapsae  domus, 
Summumque  Trojae  funus,  0  Danaum  timer, 
Genitricis  O  spes  vana,  cui  demens  ego 
Laudes  parentis  bellicas,  annos  avi 

Medios  precabar.   Vota  destituit  deus. 
Hiaca  non  tu  sceptra  regali  potens 
Gsstabis  aula,  jura  nee  populis  dabis, 
Victasque  gentes  sub  tuum  mittes  jugum  ; 
Non  Graia  csedes  terga,  non  Pyrrhum  trahes; 
Non  arma  tenera  parva  tractabis  manu, 
Sparsasque  passim  saltibus  latis  feras 
Audax  sequeris,  nee  stato  lustri  die 
Sollemne  referens  Troici  lusus  sacrum 
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Puer  citatas  nobilis  turmas  ages. 

0  morte  dira  tristius  leti  genus  ! 
Flebilius  aliquid  Hectoris  magni  nece 
Muri  videbunt. 

4ZI.  /.  Oh,  I  do  fear  thee,  Claudio ;  and  I  quake 
Lest  thou  a  feverish  life  should'st  entertain 
And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect 
Than  a  perpetual  honour.     Dar'st  thou  die  ? 
The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension  ; 
And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great . 
As  when  a  giant  dies.     C.  Why  give  you  me  this 

shame  ? 

Think  you  I  can  a  resolution  fetch 
From  flowing  tenderness?     If  I  must  die, 

1  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride, 
And  hug  it  in  mine  arms. 

/.  There  spake  my  brother  ;  there  my  father's  grave 
Did  utter  forth  a  voice !  Yes,  thou  must  die  : 
Thou  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a  life 
By  base  appliances. 

412.  Her  own  fair  hand  so  cruel  ?  Did  she  chuse 
Destruction  before  me  ?  Was  I  no  better  ? 
How  much  am  I  exalted  to  my  face, 
And,  when  I  would  be  grac'd,  how  little  worthy ! 
There's  few  kings  know  how  rich  they  are  in  good- 
ness, 

Or  what  estate  they  have  in  grace  and  virtue. 
There  is  so  much  deceit  in  glozers'  tongues, 
The  truth  is  taken  from  us  :  we  know  nothing 
But  what  is  for  their  purpose  ;  that's  our  stint ; 
We  are  allow'd  no  more.     O  wretched  greatness ! 
I'll  cause  a  sessions  for  my  flatterers, 
And  have  them  all  hang'd  up.    'Tis  done  too  late  :  * 
Oh  she's  destroy'd  !  married  to  death  and  silence, 
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Which  nothing  can  divorce  —  riches  nor  laws, 
Nor  all  the  violence  that  this  frame  can  raise : 
I've  lost  the  comfort  of  her  sight  for  ever. 

413.  T.  What  long  delays  our  luckless  fleet  attend, 
Whether  we  come  from  Greece  or  thither  wend ! 
C.  What  stays  the  Grecian  ships,  Talthybius,  say ; 
What  angry  God  once  more  obstructs  the  way  ? 

T.  My  trembling  joints  are  loosen'd  all  with  fear, 
And  I  am  quite  unmann'd.     Prepare  to  hear 
Monsters  beyond  belief. 
Scarce  had  the  sun  with  his  returning  ray 
Gilded  the  world  and  wak'd  the  new-born  day, 
When  straight  the  labouring  earth  sent  forth  a  groan, 
And  the  vast  caverns  of  the  deep  were  shown  : 
Each  frighted  tree  his  trembling  leaves  did  move, 
And  fearful  noises  fill'd  the  hallow'd  grove. 
The  sea  took  fright,  and  dar'd  no  longer  roar  ; 
Its  trembling  waves  crept  softly  by  the  shore  ; 
The  rifted  earth  unlock'd  her  mighty  womb, 
And  straight  disclos'd  the  great  Achilles'  tomb. 

414.  This  is  the  secret  centre  of  the  isle : 

Here,  Romans,  pause,  and  let  the  eye  of  wonder 

Gaze  on  the  solemn  scene.    Behold  yon  oak, 

How  stern  he  frowns,  and  with  his  broad  brown 

arms 

Chills  the  pale  plain  beneath  him  ;  mark  yon  altar, 
The  dark  stream  brawling  round  its  rugged  base, 
These  cliffs,  these  yawning  caverns,  this  wide  circus, 
Skirted  with  unhewn  stone  :  they  awe  my  soul, 
As  if  the  very  genius  of  the  place 
Himself  appear'd,  and  with  terrific  tread 
Stalk'd  through  his  drear  domain.     And  yet,   my 

friends 

(If  shapes  like  his  be  but  the  fancy's  coinage), 
Surely  there  is  a  hidden  power  that  reigns 
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'Mid  the  lone  majesty  of  untam'd  nature, 
Controlling  sober  reason.     Tell  me  also, 
Why  do  these  haunts  of  barbarous  superstition 
Overcome  me  thus  ?  I  scorn  them,  yet  they  awe  me 

415.  In  the  midway  of  this  our  mortal  life 
I  found  me  in  a  gloomy  wood,  astray 
Gone  from  the  path  direct :  and  e'en  to  tell 
It  were  no  easy  task,  how  savage  wild 

That  forest,  how  robust  and  rough  its  growth, 

Which  to  remember  only  my  dismay 

Renews  in  bitterness  not  far  from  death  ; 

Yet,  to  discourse  of  what  there  good  befel, 

All  else  will  I  relate  discover'd  there. 

How  first  I  enter'd  it  I  scarce  can  say, 

Such  sleepy  dulness  in  that  moment  weigh'd 

My  senses  down,  when  the  true  path  I  left ; 

But  when  a  mountain's  foot  I  reach'd,  where  clos'd 

The  valley  that  had  pierc'd  my  heart  with  dread 

I  look'd  aloft,  and  saw  his  shoulders  broad 

Already  vested  with  that  planet's  beam, 

Who  leads  all  wanderers  safe  through  every  way. 

416.  Oh,  the  moon  rises  :  what  reflection 

Is  thrown  about  this  sanctified  building 

Ii'en  in  a  twinkling !  How  the  monuments  glister, 

As  if  death's  palaces  were  massy  silver, 

And  scorn'd  the  name  of  marble  !  Art  thou  cold  ? 

I  have  no  faith  in't  yet ;  I  believe  none. 

Madam !  'tis  I ;  sweet  lady,  pr'ythee  speak. 

JTis  thy  love  calls  on  thee,  thy  king,  thy  servant. 

No  !  not  a  word !  all  prisoners  to  pale  silence. 

I'll  prove  a  kiss.     Thou'rt  cold  indeed :  beshrew  thee 

for't. 

Unkind  to  thine  own  self,  hard-hearted  lady  : 
What  injury  hast  thou  offer'd  to  the  youth 
And  pleasure  of  thy  days  ?    Refuse  the  court, 
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And  steal  to  this  hard  lodging !  was  that  wisdom  ? 
Oh,  I  could  chide  thee  with  my  eye  brim  full, 
And  weep  out  my  forgiveness  when  I've  done. 

417.  I  laugh'd,  but,  faith,  I  am  not  light  of  soul ; 
And  he  who  most  misfortune's  scourge  hath  felt 
Will  tell  thee  laughter  is  the  child  of  misery. 
Ere  sin  brought  wretchedness  into  the  world, 
The  soberness  of  undisturbed  bliss 

Held  even  empire  o'er  the  minds  of  men, 
Like  steady  sunshine  of  a  cloudless  sky  ; 
But  when  she  came,  then  came  the  roaring  storm 
Low'ring  and  dark,  wild,  changeful,  and  perturb'd : 
Whilst  through  the  rent  clouds  often  shot  the  gleam, 
More  bright  and  powerful  for  the  gloom  around  it. 
E'en  midst  the  savage  strife  of  warring  passions, 
Distorted  and  fantastic,  laughter  came, 
Hasty  and  keen,  like  wild-fire  in  the  night ; 
And  wretches  learnt  to  catch  the  fitful  thought 
That  swells  with  antic  and  uneasy  mirth 
The  hollow  care-lin'd  cheek. 

418.  Then  was  a  little  respite  to  the  fear, 
That  in  my  heart's  recesses  deep  had  lain 
All  of  that  night  so  pitifully  past : 

And  as  a  man  with  difficult  short  breath, 
Forespent  with  toiling,  'scap'd  from  sea  to  shore, 
Turns  to  the  perilous  wide  waste,  and  stands 
At  gaze ;  e'en  so  my  spirit,  that  yet  fail'd, 
Struggling  with  terror,  turn'd  to  view  the  straits 
That  none  had  pass'd  and  liv'd.     My  weary  frame 
After  short  pause  recomforted,  again 
I  journey'd  on  over  that  lonely  steep, 
The  hinder  foot  still  firmer.     Scarce  the  ascent 
Began,  when,  lo !  a  panther,  nimble,  light, 
And'cover'd  with  a  speckled  skin,  appear'd. 
Nor,  when  it  saw  me,  vanish'd ;  rather  strove 
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To  check  my  onward  going  that  ofttimes, 
With  purpose  to  retrace  my  steps,  I  turn'd. 

419.  Silent  and  calm  the  river  flow'd  along ; 

And  at  the  verge  arriv'd 
Of  that  fair  garden,  o'er  a  rocky  bed, 

Towards  the  mountain  base, 
Still  full  and  silent,  held  its  even  way. 
But  farther  as  they  went,  its  deepening  sound 
Louder  and  louder  in  the  distance  rose, 

As  if  it  forc'd  its  stream, 
Struggling  with  crags,  along  a  narrow  pass  : 
And  lo,  where,  raving  o'er  a  hollow  course, 

The  ever-flowing  tide 
Forms  in  a  thousand  whirlpools,  then  adown 

The  perforated  rock 
Plunge  the  whole  waters  ;  so  precipitous, 

So  fathomless  a  fall, 
That  their  earth-shaking  roar  came  deaden'd  up 

Like  subterranean  thunders. 

420.  M.  What  sounds  are  these  ? 

0.  Hast  thou  forgot  we  are  so  near  the  city  ? 

It  is  the  murmuring  night-sound  of  her  streets, 

Which  the  soft  breeze  wafts  to  thine  ear,  thus  softly 

Mix'd  with  the  channgs  of  the  distant  waves. 

M.  And  let  me  listen  too.     I  love  the  sound ! 

Like  the  last  whispers  of  a  dying  enemy 

It  comes  to  my  pleas'd  ear. 

Spent  art  thou,  prpud  imperial  queen  of  nations, 

And  thy  last  accents  are  upon  the  wind. 

Thou  hast  but  one  more  voice  to  utter  —  one, 

Loud,  frantic,  terrible,  and  then  art  thou 

Among  the  nations  heard  no  more.     List,  list ; 

I  like  it  well :  the  lion  hears  afar 

Th'  approaching  prey,  and  shakes  his  bristling  mane, 

And  lashes  with  his  tail  his  tawny  sides ; 

And  so  hear  I  this  city's  nightly  sound. 
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421.  /.  Upbraid  not  thus,  O  king,  our  feeble  sex, 
Though  not  in  dignity  to  match  with  yours. 
The  weapons  woman  wields  are  not  ignoble : 
And  trust  me,  Thoas,  in  thy  happiness 

I  have  a  deeper  insight  than  thyself. 

Thou  thinkest,  ignorant  alike  of  both, 

A  closer  union  would  augment  our  bliss ; 

Inspir'd  with  confidence  and  honest  zeal, 

Thou  strongly  urgest  me  to  yield  consent : 

And  here  I  thank  the  Gods,  who  give  me  strength 

To  shun  a  doom  unratified  by  them. 

T.  'Tis  not  a   God,   'tis  thine   own  heart   which 

speaks. 

/.  'Tis  through  the  heart  alone  they  speak  to  us. 
T.  Have  I  not  too  an  equal  right  to  hear  them  ? 
/  The  raging  tempest  drowns  the  still  small  voice. 
T.  This  voice  no  doubt  the  priestess  hears  alone. 
/.  Before  all  others  should  the  prince  attend  it. 

422.  Art  thou  a  man  ?  And  sham'st  thou  not  to  beg, 
To  practice  such  a  servile  kind  of  life  ? 

Why,  were  thy  education  ne'er  so  mean, 

Having  thy  limbs,  a  thousand  fairer  courses 

Offer  themselves  to  thy  election. 

Either  the  wars  might  still  supply  thy  wants, 

Or  service  of  some  virtuous  gentleman, 

Or  honest  labour ;  nay,  what  can  I  name 

But  would  become  thee  better  than  to  beg  ? 

But  men  of  thy  condition  feed  on  sloth, 

As  does  the  beetle  on  the  dung  she  breeds  in, 

Not  caring  how  the  metal  of  your  minds 

Is  eaten  with  the  rust  of  idleness. 

Now,  afore  me,  whate'er  he  be  that  should 

Relieve  a  person  of  thy  quality, 

While  thou  insist'st  in  this  loose  desperate  course, 

I  would  esteem  the  sin,  not  thine,  but  his. 
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423.  F.  O  Master  Anselm,  grown  a  lover  ?  Fie ! 
What  might  she  be  on  whom  your  hopes  rely  ? 

A.  What  fools  they  are  that  seem  most  wise  in  love ! 

How  wise  they  are  that  are  but  fools  in  love  ! 

Before  I  was  a  lover  I  had  reason 

To  judge  of  matters,  censure  of  all  sorts  ; 

Nay,  I  had  wit  to  call  a  lover  fool, 

And  look  into  his  folly  with  bright  eyes  : 

But  now  intruding  love  dwells  in  my  brain, 

And  franticly  hath  shoulder'd  reason  thence. 

I  am  not  old,  and  yet,  alas  !  I  dote  ; 

I  have  not  lost  my  sight,  and  yet  am  blind  ; 

No  bondman,  yet  have  lost  my  liberty ; 

No  natural  fool,  and  yet  I  want  my  wit. 

What  am  I  then  ?  Let  me  define  myself : 

A  dotard  young,  a  blind  man  that  can  see, 

A  witty  fool,  a  bondman  that  is  free. 

424.  0.  I  hear  Ulysses  speak.     P.  Nay,  mock  me  not. 
Each  must  select  the  hero  after  whom 

To  climb  the  steep  and  difficult  ascent 

Of  high  Olympus,  and  to  me  it  seems 

That  stratagem  and  art  disgrace  not  him 

Who  consecrates  himself  to  noble  deeds. 

O.  I  most  esteem  the  brave  and  upright  man. 

P.  And  therefore  have  I  not  desir'd  thy  counsel. 

One  step  is  ta'en  already  :  from  our  guards 

I  have  extorted  this  intelligence  : 

A  strange  and  god-like  woman  now  restrains 

The  execution  of  that  bloody  law. 

Incense  and  prayer,  and  an  unsullied  heart, 

These  are  the  gifts  she  offers  to  the  Gods. 

Her  fame  is  widely  spread,  and  it  is  thought 

That  from  the  race  of  Amazon  she  springs, 

And  hither  fled  some  great  calamity. 

425.  Si.  Well,  all  is  worthy  of  us,  were  it  more, 
Who  with  our  riots,  pride,  and  civil  hate 
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Have  so  provok'd  the  justice  of  the  Gods  ; 

We  that  within  these  fourscore  years  were  born 

Free,  equal  lords  of  the  triumphed  world, 

And  knew  no  masters  but  affections  : 

To  which  betrayed  first  our  liberties, 

We  since  became  the  slaves  to  one  man's  lusts, 

And  now  to  many :  every  minist'ring  spy 

That  will  accuse  and  swear  is  lord  of  you, 

Of  me,  of  all  our  fortunes  and  our  lives. 

Our  looks  are  call'd  to  question,  and  our  words, 

How  innocent  soever,  are  made  crimes : 

We  shall  not  shortly  dare  to  tell  our  dreams, 

Or  think,  but  'twill  be  treason.     Sa.  Tyrants'  arts 

Are  to  give  flatterers  grace,  accusers  power, 

That  those  may  seem  to  kill  whom  they  devour. 

426.  What  tranquil  road,  unvex'd  by  strife, 
Can  mortals  choose  through  human  life  ? 
Attend  the  courts,  attend  the  bar, 
There  discord  reigns,  and  endless  jar: 
At  home  the  weary  wretches  find 
Severe  disquietude  of  mind : 

To  till  the  fields  gives  toil  and  pain ; 
Eternal  terrors  sweep  the  main : 
If  rich,  we  fear  to  lose  our  store  ; 
Need  and  distress  await  the  poor : 
Sad  cares  the  bands  of  Hymen  give  ; 
Friendless,  forlorn,  th*  unmarried  live : 
Are  children  born,  we  anxious  groan ; 
Childless,  our  lack  of  heirs  we  moan : 
Wild  giddy  schemes  our  youth  engage  ; 
Weakness  and  wants  depress  old  age. 
Would  fate  then  with  my  wish  comply, 
I'd  never  live,  or  quickly  die. 

427.  As  they  heard  her  lamentation,  in  their  troubled 

anguish  deep, 
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Wept  the  father,  wept  the  mother,  'gan  the 
daughter  too  to  weep ; 

Then  the  little  son  beheld  them,  and  their  doleful 
moan  he  heard, 

And,  with  both  his  eyes  wide  open,  lisp'd  he  thus 
his  broken  word : 

"  Weep  not,  father,  weep  not,  mother,  oh,  my  sister, 
weep  not  so !  " 

First  to  one,  and  then  to  th'  other,  smiling  went  he 
to  and  fro. 

Then  a  blade  of  spear-grass  lifting,  thus  in  bolder 
glee  he  said : 

"With  this  spear-grass  will  I  kill  him,  this  man- 
eating  giant,  dead." 

Though  o'erpower'd  by  bitterest  sorrow,  as  they 
heard  their  prattling  boy, 

Stole  into  the  parents'  bosoms  mute  and  inexpres- 
sive joy. 

428.  What  angel  shall 

Bless  this  unworthy  husband  ?     He  cannot  thrive, 
Unless  her  prayers,  whom  heaven  delights  to  hear, 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greatest  justice. — Write,  write,  Rinaldo, 
To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife  : 
Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth, 
That  he  does  weigh  too  light :  my  greatest  grief, 
Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply. 
Despatch  the  most  convenient  messenger  :  — 
When,  haply,  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone, 
He  will  return  ;  and  hope  I  may,  that  she, 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again, 
Led  hither  by  pure  love  :  which  of  them  both 
Is  dearest  to  me,  I  have  no  skill  in  sense 
To  make  distinction :  —  Provide  this  messenger  :  — 
My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak ; 
Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak. 
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429.  With  that  her  glistring  helmet  she  unlac'd  : 

Which  doft,  her  golden  lockes,  that  were  upbound 

Still  in  a  knot,  unto  her  heels  downe  trac'd, 

And  like  a  silken  veile  in  compasse  round 

About  her  backe  and  all  her  bodie  wound : 

Like  as  the  shining  skie  in  summer's  night, 

What  time  the  dayes  with  scorching  heat  abound, 

Is  crested  all  with  lines  of  firie  light, 

That  it  prodigious  seemes  in  common  people's  sight. 

Such  when  those  knights  and  ladies  all  about 

Beheld  her,  all  were  with  amazement  smit, 

And  every  one  'gan  grow  in  secret  (lout 

Of  this  and  that,  according  to  each  wit : 

Some  thought  that  some  enchantment  faygned  it; 

Some,  that  Bellona  in  that  warlike  wise 

To  them  appear'd,  with  shield  and  armour  fit ; 

Some,  that  it  was  a  maske  of  strange  disguise : 

So  diversely  each  one  did  sundrie  douts  devise. 

430.  War  too,  to  compensate  for  oxen  slain, 
War  on  ourselves,  besides  the  havoc  made 
Upon  our  cattle,  would  ye  muster  now, 
Sons  of  Laomedon  ?     Would  ye  expel 
Innocent  Harpies  from  their  native  realm  ? 
Then  lend  to  me  your  ears,  and  needfully 
Deposit  these  my  sayings  in  your  minds. 
What  Pho3bus  learnt  from  Jove,  all-potent  sire, 
Wliat  Phoebus  has  himself  reveal'd  to  me, 
Chief  of  the  Furies,  I  to  you  disclose. 
Ye  sail  for  Italy,  ye  shall  arrive 
In  Italy,  with  aid  of  winds  invok'd, 
And  'tis  allow'd  that  ye  shall  gain  her  ports. 
Yet  not  witli  walls  shall  ye  encompass  round 
Your  destin'd  city,  till,  in  punishment 
Of  bloody  wrongs  inflicted  upon  us, 
Dire  Famine  shall  compel  you  with  your  teeth 
To  gnaw  your  tables,  and  as  food  consume. 
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431.  How  many  women  would  do  such  a  message  ? 
Alas,  poor  Proteus !  thou  hast  entertain'd 

A  fox,  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs : 

Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him 

That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me  ? 

Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me ; 

Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 

This  ring  I  gave  him,  when  he  parted  from  me, 

To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will : 

And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger) 

To  plead  for  that  which  I  would  not  obtain ; 

To  carry  that  which  I  would  have  refus'd  ; 

To  praise  his  faith,  which  I  would  have  disprais'd. 

I  am  my  master's  true  confirmed  love ; 

But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master, 

Unless  I  prove  false  traitor  to  myself. 

Yet  I  will  woo  for  him  ;  but  yet  so  coldly, 

As,  heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed. 

432.  O  sight  of  grief,  the  wives  of  Arvalan, 
Young  Azla,  young  Nealliny,  are  seen  ! 

Their  widow-robes  of  white, 
With  gold  and  jewels  bright, 
.Each  like  an  eastern  queen. 
Woe !  woe  !     Around  their  palankeen, 

As  on  a  bridal  day, 
With  symphony,  and  dance  and  song, 
Their  kindred,  and  their  friends  come  on  ; 
The  dance  of  sacrifice,  the  funeral  song  ! 
And  next  the  victim  slaves  in  long  array, 
Richly  bedight  to  grace  the  fatal  day, 
Move  onward  to  their  death  ; 
The  clarion's  stirring  breath 
Lifts  their  thin  rpbes  in  every  flowing  fold, 
And  swells  the  woven  gold, 
That  on  the  agitated  air 
Trembles  and  glitters  to  the  torch's  glare. 
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433.  A.  If  there  were  seeds  of  the  old  virtue  left, 

They  liv'd  in  him.    S.  He  had  the  fruits,  Arruntius, 

More  than  the  seeds  :  Sabinus  and  myself 

Had  means  to  know  him  within,  and  can  report  him. 

We  were  his  followers,  he  would  call  us  friends. 

He  was  a  man  most  like  to  virtue,  in  all 

And  every  action  nearer  to  the  gods, 

Than  man,  in  nature  ;  of  a  body  as  fair 

As  was  his  mind,  and  no  less  reverent 

In  face  than  fame  :  he  could  so  use  his  state, 

Temp'ring  his  greatness  with  his  gravity, 

As  it  avoided  all  self-love  in  him, 

And  spite  in  others.     What  his  funerals  lack'd 

In  images  and  pomp,  they  had  supplied 

With  honourable  sorrow,  soldier's  sadness, 

A  kind  of  silent  mourning,  such  as  men, 

Who  know  no  tears  but  from  their  captives,  use 

To  show  in  so  great  losses. 

434.  Whilest  thus  in  battell  they  embusied  were, 
Belphebe,  ranging  in  her  forrest  wide, 
The  hideous  noise  of  their  huge  strokes  did  heare, 
And  drew  thereto,  making  her  eare  her  guide : 
Whom  when  that  theife  approaching  nigh  espide, 
With  bow  in  hand,  and  arrows  ready  bent, 
He  by  his  former  combate  would  not  bide, 
But  fled  away  with  ghastly  dreriment, 
Well  knowing  her  to  be  his  death's  sole  instrument 
Whom  seeing  flie,  she  speedily  pourseu'd 
With  winged  feete,  as  nimble  as  the  winde, 
And  ever  in  her  bow  she  ready  shew'd 
The  arrow  to  his  deadly  marke  desynde  : 
As  when  Latona's  daughter,  cruell  kynde, 
In  vcngement  of  her  mother's  great  disgrace, 
With  fell  despight  her  cruell  arrows  tynde 
'Gainst  wofull  Niobe's  unhappy  race, 
That  all  the  gods  did  move  her  miserable  case. 
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435.  Let  us  all 
Exile  with  them  their  ill  example  too, 
Which  never  more  remains  as  it  began, 
But  'tis  a  wicked  sire  to  a  far  worse  son  ; 
And  stays  not  till  it  makes  us  slaves  unto 
That  universal  tyrant  of  the  earth, 
Custom,  who  takes  from  us  our  privilege 
To  be  ourselves,  rends  that  great  charter  too 
Of  nature,  and  would  likewise  cancel  man ; 
And  so  enchains  our  judgment  and  discourse 
Unto  the  present  usances,  that  we 

Must  all  our  senses  thereunto  refer, 

Be  as  we  find  ourselves,  not  as  we  are : 

As  if  we  had  no  other  touch  of  truth 

And  reason,  than  the  motions  of  the  times, 

And  place  wherein  we  live  ;  and  being  ourselves 

Corrupted  and  abastardized  thus, 

Think  all  looks  ill  that  doth  not  look  like  us. 

436.  First  with  a  twang  Hippocoon's  arrow  flew, 
And  cut  the  rapid  winds,  and  striking  full 
Pierc'd  the  masthead,  and  shook  the  lofty  beam  ; 
The  dove  in  terror  flutters  with  her  wing, 

And  plaudits  rend  the  sky.     With  bended  bow 
Stood  Mnestheus,  and  his  eye  and  shaft  at  once 
Aim'd  upward  briskly ;  but  the  bird  herself 
He  miss'd,  the  knot  he  broke  and  linen  band, 
Wherewith  her  foot  was  fasten'd  to  the  mast : 
Away  she  fled  upsoaring  to  the  clouds. 
Eurytion,  holding  ready  on  the  string 
His  full-drawn  weapon,  to  his  brother  pray'd ; 
And  marking  well  the  dove,  as  in  free  space 
Joyful  she  clapp'd  her  wings,  he  pierces  her 
Under  a  purple  cloud ;  and  down  she  falls 
Breathless,  her  life  among  th'  aerial  stars 
She  leaves,  the  arrow  in  her  bosom  brings. 
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437.  H.  Two  nights  together  had  these  gentlemen, 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch, 

In  the  dead  waist  and  middle  of  the  night, 

Been  thus  encountered.     A  figure  like  your  father, 

Armed  at  point,  exactly,  cap-a-pe, 

Appears  before  them,  and  with  solemn  march 

Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them :  thrice  he  walk'd 

By  their  oppress'd  and  fear-surprised  eyes, 

Within  his  truncheon's  length  ;  whilst  they,  distilFd 

Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear, 

Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.     This  to  me 

In  dreadful  secresy  impart  they  did  : 

And  I  with  them  the  third  night  kept  the  watch  : 

Where,  as  they  had  deliver'd,  both  in  time, 

Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good, 

The  apparition  comes  :  I  knew  your  father  ; 

These  hands  are  not  more  like.     Ha.  But  where  was 

this? 
M.  My  Lord,  upon  the  platform,  where  we  watch'd. 

438.  A.  Burrhus,  avez-vous  vu  quels  regards  furieux 
Neron,  en  me  quittant,  m'a  laisse  pour  adieux  ? 
C'en  est  fait :  le  cruel  n'a  plus  rien  qui  1'arrete ; 
Le  coup  qu'on  m'a  predit,  va  tomber  sur  ma  tete. 
B.  Plut  au  ciel  que  sa  main,  heureusement  cruelle, 
Eut  fait  sur  moi  1'essai  de  sa  fureur  nouvelle ! 
Qu'il  ne  m'eut  pas  donne,  par  ce  triste  attentat, 
Un  gage  trop  certain  des  malheurs  de  1'etat ! 

Son  crime  seul  n'est  pas  ce  qui  me  desesperc ; 
Sa  jalousie  a  pu  Tanner  centre  son  frere. 
Mais  s'il  vous  faut,  Madame,  expliquer  ma  douleur, 
N6ron  1'a  vu  mourir  sans  changer  de  couleur. 
Ses  yeux  indiffcrens  ont  deja  la  Constance 
D'un  tyran  dans  le  crime  endurci  des  1'enfance. 
Qu'il  acheve,  Madame,  et  qu'il  fasse  perir 
Un  ministre  importun  qui  ne  le  peut  souffrir. 
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Helas  !  loin  de  vouloir  eviter  sa  colere, 

La  plus  soudaine  mort  me  sera  la  plus  chere. 

439.  S.  Nihil  in  propinquos  temere  constitui  decet. 
W.  Justo  esse  facile  est,  cui  vacat  pectus  metu. 
S.  Magnum  timoris  remedium  dementia  est. 
JV.  Extinguere  hostem  maxima  est  virtus  ducis. 
S.  Servare  cives  major  est  patrise  patri. 

.ZV!  Praecipere  mi  tern  convenit  pueris  senem. 

S.  Regenda  magis  est  fervida  adolescentia. 

JVI  JEtate  in  hac  sat  esse  consili  reor. 

S.  Ut  facta  Superi  comprobent  semper  tua. 

2VI  Stulte  verebor,  ipse  quum  faciam,  deos. 

S.  Hoc  plus  verere  quod  licet  tantum  tibi. 

.ZV.  Fortuna  nostra  cuncta  permittit  mihi. 

S.  Crede  obsequenti  parcius  :  levis  est  dea. 

.ZV.  Inertis  est  nescire  quid  liceat  sibi. 

S.  Id  facere  laus  est  quod  decet,  non  quod  licet. 

N.  Calcat  jacentem  vulgus.     S.  Invisum  opprimet. 

S.  Ferrum  tuetur  principem.     S.  Melius  fides. 

JV.  Decet  timeri  Caesarem.   S.  At  plus  diligi. 

440.  To  execute  their  project  of  escape, 
They  hasten  to  the  sea,  where  in  a  bay 
Their  comrades  in  the  vessel  lie  conceal'd 
And  wait  a  signal.     Me  they  have  supplied 
With  artful  answers,  should  the  monarch  send 
To  urge  the  sacrifice.    Alas  !  I  see 

I  must  consent  to  follow  like  a  child  ; 
I  have  not  learn'd  deception,  nor  the  art 
To  gain  with  crafty  wiles  my  purposes. 
Detested  falsehood  !  it  doth  not  relieve 
The  breast  like  words  of  truth  ;  it  comforts  not, 
But  is  a  torment  in  the  forger's  heart  ; 
And,  like  an  arrow  which  a  god  directs, 
Flies  back  and  wounds  the  archer.     Through  my 
heart 
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One  fear  doth  chase  another  ;  perhaps  e'en  no\v 
Once  more  on  the  unconsecrated  shore 
The  Furies  seize  my  brother ;  or  perchance 
They  are  surprised.    Methinks  I  hear  the  tread 
Of  armed  men  approaching.     Oh,  'tis  he  ! 

441.  But  this  lady 

Walks  discontented,  with  her  watery  eyes 
Bent  on  the  earth.     The  unfrequented  woods 
Are  her  delight ;  and  when  she  sees  a  bank 
Stuck  full  of  flowers,  she  with  a  sigh  will  tell 
Her  servants  what  a  pretty  place  it  were 
To  bury  lovers  in,  and  make  her  maids 
Pluck  'em,  and  strew  her  over  like  a  corpse. 
She  carries  with  her  an  infectious  grief, 
That  strikes  all  her  beholders ;  she  will  sing 
The  mournfulest  things  that  ever  ear  hath  heard, 
And  sigh,  and  sing  again  ;  and  when  the  rest 
Of  our  young  ladies,  in  their  wanton  blood, 
Tell  mirthful  tales  in  course,  that  fill  the  room 
With  laughter,  she  will,  with  so  sad  a  look, 
Bring  forth  a  story  of  the  silent  death 
Of  some  forsaken  virgin,  which  her  grief 
Will  put  in  such  a  phrase,  that,  ere  the  end, 
She'll  send  them  weeping,  one  by  one,  away. 

442.  K.  And  good  my  lord, 

By  that  you  love  the  dearest  in  this  world, 

Stand  these  poor  people's  friend,  and  urge  the  king 

To  do  me  this  last  right.     C.  By  heaven,  I  will, 

Or  let  me  lose  the  fashion  of  a  man ! 

K.  I  thank  you,  honest  lord.     Remember  me 

In  all  humility  unto  his  highness  : 

Say,  his  long  trouble  now  is  passing 

Out  of  this  world  :  tell  him,  in  death  I  bless'd  him, 

For  so  I  will. — Mine  eyes  grow  dim.  —  FareAvell, 

My  lord.  — Griffith,  farewell— Nay,  Patience, 
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You  must  not  leave  me  yet.    I  must  to  bed  ; 

Call   in  more  women.  —  When  I  am  dead,   good 

wench, 

Let  me  be  us'd  with  honour ;  strew  me  over 
With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know 
I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave  :  embalm  me, 
Then  lay  me  forth :  although  unqueen'd,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 
I  can  no  more. 

443.  'Tis  frequent,  sir,  in  story  :  there  I  read  of 
AH  kind  of  virtuous  and  vicious  women, 
The  ancient  Spartan  dames  and  Roman  ladies, 
Their  beauties  and  deformities ;  and  when 
I  light  upon  a  Portia  or  Cornelia, 
Crown'd  with  still  flourishing  leaves  of  truth  and 


With  such  a  feeling  I  peruse  their  fortunes 

As  if  I  then  had  liv'd,  and  freely  tasted 

Their  ravishing  sweetness  ;  at  the  present  loving 

The  whole  sex  for  their  goodness  and  example. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  when  I  look  on 

A  Clytemnestra  or  a  Tullia, 

The  first  bath'd  in  her  husband's  blood,  the  latter, 

Without  a  touch  of  piety,  driving  on 

Her  chariot  o'er  her  father's  breathless  trunk, 

Horror  invades  my  faculties  ;  and  comparing 

The  multitudes  of  the  guilty  with  the  few 

That  did  die  innocents,  I  detest  and  loathe  them 

As  ignorance  or  atheism. 

444.  P.  O  my  dear  lord  !  A.  No  more !  go,  go,  I  say; 
Show  me  not  signs  of  sorrow  ;  I  deserve  none. 
Dare  any  man  lament  I  should  die  nobly  ? 
Am  I  grown  old  to  have  such  enemies  ? 
When  I  am  dead  speak  honourably  of  me, 
That  is,  preserve  my  memory  from  dying ; 
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There,  if  you  needs  must  weep  your  ruin'd  master, 
A  tear  or  two  will  seem  well.     This  I  charge  ye 
(Because  ye  say  ye  yet  love  old  Aetius), 
See  my  poor  body  burnt,  and  some  to  sing 
About  my  pile  what  I  have  done  and  suffer'd, 
If  Caesar  kill  not  that  too :  at  your  banquets, 
When  I  am  gone,  if  any  chance  to  number 
The  times  that  have  been  sad  and  dangerous, 
Say  how  I  fell,  and  'tis  sufficient. 
No  more,  I  say  ;  he  that  laments  my  end, 
By  all  the  gods,  dishonours  me !    Begone, 
And  suddenly  and  wisely,  from  my  dangers  ; 
My  death  is  catching  else. 

445.  0.  She  calls,  she  calls.     Thou  too  desir'st  my  death. 
Is  there  a  fury  shrouded  in  thy  form  ? 

Who  art  thou,  that  thy  voice  thus  horribly 
Can  harrow  up  my  bosom's  inmost  depths? 
/.  Thy  inmost  heart  reveals  it.     I  am  she, 
Iphigenia :  look  on  me,  Orestes. 
O.  Thou  !   /.  My  own  brother !   0.  Hence  away,  be- 
gone ! 

Touch  not  these  locks,  I  counsel  thee  ;  from  me, 
As  from  Creusa's  bridal  robe,  proceeds 
An  inextinguishable  fire.    Depart ! 
Like  Hercules,  an  ignominious  death, 
Unworthy  wretch,  I'll  self-included  die. 
/.  Thou  shalt  not  perish !    Would  that  I  might  hear 
One  quiet  word  from  thee :  dispel  my  doubts  ; 
Make  sure  the  bliss  I  have  implo  'd  so  long. 
A  wheel  of  joy  and  sorrow  in  thy  heart 
Ceaseless  revolves.     With  shy  reserve  I  turn 
From  one  unknown  ;  but  unto  thee,  my  brother, 
My  inmost  heart  resistlessly  impels  me. 

446.  M.  Your  daughter  and  your  son  are  now  no  more : 
But  both  with  constancy  their  suff  'rings  bore. 
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A.  Describe  the  dismal  scene,  but  be  not  brief : 

Speak  all ;  for  I  am  harden' d  now  with  grief. 

Be  plain  and  each  particular  declare, 

For  I  can  hear  the  whole  without  a  tear. 

M.  There  stands  a  turret  from  the  flames  yet  free, 

Spar'd  only  for  this  sterner  cruelty, 

On  whose  high  top  old  Priam  us'd  to  stand, 

And  with  his  eye  and  voice  our  troops  command. 

Here  with  his  princely  grandchild  oft  he  stood, 

And  to  the  boy  his  father's  battles  show'd. 

That  tower  hath  once  our  chiefest  bulwark  been  ; 

Of  blood  and  death  'tis  now  the  dismal  scene. 

Hither  the  giddy  crowd,  with  eager  eye, 

Flock'd  to  behold  the  royal  infant  die. 

From  this  high  spot,  remov'd  no  distant  space, 

A  steep  and  lofty  hill  commands  the  place, 

Crown'd  with  a  rock,  on  which  the  gazing  crowd, 

Silent  with  cruel  expectation,  stood. 

447.  The  throng  is  cleft ;  and,  full  of  ruthless  joy, 
Accurs'd  Ulysses  leads  the  princely  boy, 
Who  mounts  undaunted  to  the  fatal  place, 
With  innocence  triumphant. in  his  face. 
When  from  the  tower  he  saw  the  gazing  rout, 
Round  him  he  flung  a  scornful  glance  about, 
As  when  some  lion's  whelp,  whose  tender  age 
Hath  not  well  arm'd  as  yet  his  toothless  rage, 
With  eager  fury  wets  his  horny  claws, 
And  tries  the  utmost  anger  of  his  jaws  ; 
So  fearless  the  young  victim  thither  came, 
And  fill'd  his  cruel  enemies  with  shame. 
Him  when  they  saw,  the  quick  relenting  crowd 
In  sighs  and  tears  express'd  their  grief  aloud : 
Nay,  e'en  Ulysses  groand,  and,  spite  of  all 
His  cruelty,  resistless  tears  let  fall. 
Then,  when  the  solemn  sacrifice  was  done, 
Pitied  of  all,  himself  unmov'd  alone, 
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Down  the  deep  precipice  his  form  he  cast, 
And  midst  his  country's  ruins  breath'd  his  last. 

448.  Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood, 
Immur'd  in  cypress  shades  a  sorcerer  dwells, 
Of  Bacchus  and  of  Circe  born,  great  Comus, 
Deep  skill'd  in  all  his  mother's  witcheries  ; 
And  here  to  every  thirsty  wanderer 

By  sly  enticement  gives  his  baneful  cup, 

With  many  murmurs  mix'd,  whose  pleasing  poison 

The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks, 

And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 

Fixes  instead,  unmoulding  reason's  mintage 

Character'd  in  the  face  :  this  have  I  learnt 

Tending  my  flocks  hard  by  i'  the  hilly  crofts, 

That  brow  this  bottom  glade ;  whence   night   by 

night 

He  and  his  monstrous  rout  are  heard  to  howl, 
Like  stabled  wolves,  or  tigers  at  their  prey, 
Doing  abhorred  rites  to  Hecate 
In  their  obscured  haunts  of  inmost  bowers. 
Yet  have  they  many  baits  and  guileful  spells, 
To  inveigle  and  invite  the  unwary  sense 
Of  them  that  pass  unweeting  by  the  way. 

449.  I  was  all  ear, 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death :  but,  oh !  ere  long, 
Too  well  I  did  perceive  it  was  the  voice 

Of  my  most  honour'd  lady,  your  dear  sister. 
Amaz'd  I  stood,  harrow'd  with  grief  and  fear, 
And,  0  poor  hapless  nightingale,  thought  I, 
How  sweet  thou  sing'st,  how  near  the  deadly  snare ! 
Then  down  the  lawn  I  ran  with  headlong  haste, 
Through  paths  and  turnings  often  trod  by  day, 
Till,  guided  by  mine  ear,  I  found  the  place, 
Where  that  damn'd  wizard,  hid  in  sly  disgui 
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(For  so  by  certain  signs  I  knew),  had  met 
Already,  ere  my  best  speed  could  prevent, 
The  aidless  innocent  lady,  his  wish'd  prey, 
Who  gently  ask'd  if  he  had  seen  such  two, 
Supposing  him  some  neighbour  villager. 
Longer  I  durst  not  stay,  but  soon  I  guess'd 
Ye  were  the  two  she  meant :  with  that  I  sprung 
Into  swift  flight,  till  I  had  found  you  here  ; 
But  further  know  I  not. 

450.  S.  Ill  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody.  — 
This  man,  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fight,    ' 
May  be  possessed  with  some  store  of  crowns : 
And  I,  that  haply  take  them  from  him  now, 
May  yet  ere  night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 
To  some  man  else,  as  this  dead  man  doth  me.  — 
Who's  this?  — 0  God!  it  is  my  father's  face, 
Whom  in  this  conflict  I  unwares  have  kill'd. 
And  I,  who  at  his  hands  receiv'd  my  life, 
Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  him. 
Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did  : 

And  pardon,  father,  for  I  knew  not  thee. 
My  tears  shall  wipe  away  these  bloody  marks  ; 
And  no  more  words,  till  they  have  flow'd  their  fill. 
K.  0  piteous  spectacle  !  O  bloody  times  ! 
Whilst  lions  war,  and  battle  for  their  dens, 
Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity. 
Weep,  wretched  man  ;  I'll  aid  thee  tear  for  tear ; 
And  let  our  hearts,  and  eyes,  like  civil  war, 
Be  blind  with   tears,   and   break  o'ercharg'd  with 
grief. 

451.  Many  a  day  had  past  away 

Since  they  began  their  arduous  way, 
Their  way  of  toil  and  pain  ; 
And  now  their  weary  feet  attain 
The  earth's  remotest  bound, 
Where  outer  ocean  girds  it  round. 
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But  not  like  other  oceans  this, 
Rather  it  seem'd  a  drear  abyss, 

Upon  whose  brink  they  stood. 
O  scene  of  fear  !  the  travellers  hear 

The  raging  of  the  flood : 
They  hear  how  fearfully  it  roars  ; 

But  clouds  of  darker  shade  than  night, 
For  ever  hovering  round  those  shores, 

Hide  all  things  from  their  sight. 
The  sun  upon  that  darkness  pours 

His  unavailing  light : 
Nor  ever  moon  nor  stars  display, 
Through  the  dark  shade,  one  guiding  ray 
To  show  the  perils  of  the  way. 

452.  I  had  a  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream. 

The  bright  sun  was  extinguish'd,  and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 
Rayless  and  pathless ;  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air. 
Morn  came,  and  went — and  came,  and  brought  no 

day. 

And  they  did  live  by  watch-fires ;  and  the  thrones, 
The  palaces  of  crowned  kings,  the  huts, 
The  habitations  of  all  things  that  dwell, 
Were  burnt  for  beacons.     All  the  world  was  void, 
A  waste  of  death — a  solitary  wild. 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean,  all  were  still, 
And  nothing  stirred  within  their  silent  depths. 
Ships,  sailorless,  lay  rotting  on  the  sea, 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal :  as  they  dropt 
They  slept  on  the  abyss,  without  a  surge  : 
The  waves  were  dead,  the  tides  were  in  their  grave, 
The  moon,  their  mistress,  had  expir'd  before, 
And  the  clouds  perish'd.     Darkness  had  no  need 
Of  aid  from  them :  she  was  the  Universe. 
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453.  A.  But  one  word  more,  and  heaven  be  with  you  all. 
Since  you  have  led  the  way,  I  hope,  my  lord, 
That  I  am  free  to  marry  too.     P.  Thou  art. 

A.  Let  me  beseech  you,  then,  to  be  so  kind, 
After  your  own  solemnities  are  done, 
To  grace  my  wedding.     I  shall  be  married  shortly. 
P.  To  whom  ?     A.  To  one  whom  you  have  all  heard 

talk  of. 

Your  fathers  knew  him  well ;  one  who  will  never 
Give  cause  I  should  suspect  him  to  forsake  me ; 
A  constant  lover  ;  one  whose  lips,  though  cold, 
Distil  chaste  kisses.     Though  our  bridal  bed 
Be  not  adorn'd  with  roses,  'twill  be  green : 
We  shall  have  virgin  laurel,  cypress,  yew, 
To  make  us  garlands.     Though  no  pine  do  burn, 
Our  nuptials  shall  have  torches,  and  our  chamber 
Shall  be  cut  out  of  marble,  where  we'll  sleep 
Free  from  all  care  for  ever.     Death,  my  lord, 
I  hope  shall  be  my  husband.     Now  farewell : 
Although  no  kiss,  accept  my  parting  tear, 
And  give  me  leave  to  wear  my  willow  here. 

454.  And  dost  thou  fly  from  me  ?     By  thy  right  hand, 
By  these  my  tears,  since  for  my  wretched  self 

Is  nothing  else  reserv'd, — by  wedlock's  tie, 
Our  union  just  begun,  if  I  in  aught 
To  thee  was  ever  sweet,  pity,  I  pray, 
My  falling  house ;  and,  for  entreaty  yet 
If  room  there  be,  thy  purpose  lay  aside. 
For  thy  sake,  Libya's  clans,  Numidian  lords, 
Hate  me,  and  my  own  Tyrians  are  displeas'd 
Through  thee  is  honour  lost,  and  what  alone 
Could  raise  me  to  the  stars,  my  former  fame. 
To  whom  am  I,  a  dying  woman,  left 
By  thee  my  Guest,  such  only  to  be  call'd 
Instead  of  Husband  now  ?  Why  do  I  wait 
Until  Pygmalion  lay  these  walls  in  dust, 
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Or  I  be  captive  by  larbas  led  ? 
Had  I  but  offspring,  ere  thou  fliest,  enjoy'd '; 
And  if,  thyself  resembling,  in  my  halls 
A  young  ^Eneas  play'd,  not  wholly  then 
Should  I  appear  deserted  and  forlorn. 

455.  Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  barge, 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stern, 
Beneath  them ;  and  descending  they  were  ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms 
Black-stol'd,  black -hooded,  like  a  dream.     By  these 
Three  Queens  with  crowns  of  gold :  and  from  them 

rose 

A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars, 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 
Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land  where  no  one  conies, 
Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world. 
Then  murmur'd  Arthur,  Place  me  in  the  barge  ; 
And  to  the  barge   they  came.     Then   those   three 

Queens 

Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King,  and  wept. 
But  she  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  loos'd  the   shatter'd    casque,  and    chafd    his 

hands, 

And  call'd  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud, 
And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  his  brow 
StripM  with  dark  blood. 

456.  JR.  Hold,  take  this  letter  ;  early  in  the  morning 
See  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 

Give  me  the  light.     Upon  thy  life- 1  charge  thee, 
Whate'er  thou  hear'st  or  seest,  stand  all  aloof, 
And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  course. 
Why  I  descend  into  this  bed  of  death, 
Is,  partly,  to  behold  my  lady's  face ; 
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But,  chiefly,  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  finger 

A  precious  ring  ;  a  ring  that  I  must  use 

In  dear  employment :  therefore  hence,  be  gone  :  — 

But  if  thou,  jealous,  dost  return  to  pry 

In  what  I  further  shall  intend  to  do, 

By  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint, 

And  strew  this  hungry  churchyard  with  thy  limbs  : 

The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage-wild ; 

More  fierce,  and  more  inexorable  far, 

Than  empty  tigers,  or  the  roaring  sea. 

B.  I  will  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

R.  So  shalt  thou  show  me  friendship. — Take  thou 

that: 
Live,  and  be  prosperous  ;  and  farewell,  good  fellow. 

457.  Ferale  tardis  imminet  saxum  vadis, 

Stupent  ubi  undae,  segne  torpescit  fretum  : 
Hunc  servat  amnem  cultu  et  aspectu  horridus, 
Pavidosque  Manes  squalidus  gestat  senex. 
Impexa  pendet  barba  ;  deformem  sinum 
Nodus  coercet ;  concavae  lucent  genae  : 
Regit  ipse  conto  portitor  longo  ratem. 
Hie,  onere  vacuam  litori  puppim  applicans, 
Repetebat  umbras  :  poscit  Alcides  viam  : 
Cedente  turba,  dims  exclamat  Charon, 
Quo  pergis  audax  ?  siste  proper  an  tern  gradum. 
Non  passus  ullas  natus  Alcmena  moras, 
Ipso  coactum  navitam  conto  domat, 
Scanditque  puppem.     Cymba,  populorum  capax, 
Succubuit  uni :  sedit,  et  gravior  ratis 
Utrimque  Lethen  latere  titubanti  bibit. 
Tune  victa  trepidant  monstra,  Centauri  truces, 
Lapithseque  multo  in  bella  succensi  mero. 
Stygiae  paludis  ultimos  quaerens  sinus, 
Fecunda  mergit  capita  Lerneus  labos. 
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458.  Is  it  thou, 
Euryalus,  whom  I  see  ?     Oh  cruel,  thus 
To  leave  thy  mother,  old  and  desolate, 
Thou,  my  last  comfort,  to  such  peril  sent, 
Nor  suffer'd  to  bid  me  a  last  farewell ! 

Ah  !  on  a  soil  unknown  a  prey  thou  liest 

To  Latin  dogs  and  fowls :  no  funeral  rite 

Thy  mother  hath  perform'd,  nor  clos'd  thine  eyes, 

Nor  bath'd  thy  wounds,  nor  wrapt  them  in  the  robe 

Which  toiling  day  and  night  I  wove  for  thee, 

And  with  the  task  my  wretchedness  beguil'd. 

Where  shall  I  follow  thee  ?  What  land  contains 

Thy  limbs  and  mangled  corpse  ?     Can  this  be  all 

That  of  my  child  returns  ?     Is't  this  by  sea 

And  land  I  follow'd  ?     O  Rutulians, 

If  ye  have  hearts,  on  me  your  javelins  hurl ; 

Pierce,  me,  destroy  me  first !     Or,  Jupiter, 

Since  by  no  other  means  my  wretched  life 

I  may  cut  off,  have  pity ;  with  thy  bolt 

This  hateful  head  thrust  down  to  Tartarus  ! 

459.  O  reason  not  the  need  :  our  basest  beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous : 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's :  thou  art  a  lady ; 
If  only  to  be  warm  were  gorgeous, 

Why,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wear'st, 
Which  scarcely  keeps  thee   warm. — But  for   true 

need,  — 

You  heavens,  give  me  that  patience  that  I  need. 
You  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man, 
As  full  of  grief  as  age ;  wretched  in  both. 
If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters'  hearts 
Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely  ;  touch  me  with  noble  anger : 
O,  let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops, 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks.     No,  you  unnatural  hags, 
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I  will  have  such  revenges  on  you  both, 
That  all  the  world  shall — I  will  do  such  things  — 
What  they  are,  yet  I  know  not ;  but  they  shall  be 
The  terrors  of  the  earth.     You  think,  I'll  weep  ; 
No,  I'll  not  weep. 

460.  C.  Ces  dedains  rigoureux  dureront-ils  toujours  ? 

D.  Non  ;  ils  ne  dureront  qu'autant  que  vos  amours. 

C.  C'est  prescrire  a  mes   feux  des  lois  bien  inhu- 

maines ! 

D.  Faites  finir  vos  feux,  je  finirai  leurs  peines. 

C.  Le  moyen  de  forcer  mon  inclination  ? 

D.  Le  moyen  de  souffrir  votre  obstination  ? 

C.  Qui  ne  s'obstineroit  en  vous  voyant  si  belle  ? 

D.  Qui  pourroit  vous  aimer  vous  voyant  si  rebelle  ? 

C.  Est-ce  rebellion  que  d'avoir  trop  de  feu  ? 

D.  C'est  avoir  trop  d'amour,  et  m'obeir  trop  peu. 

C.  La  puissance  sur  moi  que  je  vous  ai  donnee    .  .  . 

D.  D'aucune  exception  ne  doit  etre  bornee. 

C.  Essayez  autrement  ce  pouvoir  souverain. 

D.  Get  essai  me  fait  voir  que  je  commande  en  vain. 

C.  C'est  un  injuste  essai  qui  feroit  ma  ruine. 

D.  Ce  n'est  plus  obeir  depuis  qu'on  examine. 

C.  Mais  1'amour  vous  defend  un  tel  commandement. 

D.  Et  moi  je  me  defends  un  plus  doux  traitement. 

C.  Avec  ce  beau  visage  avoir  le  coeur  de  roche  ! 

D.  Si  le   mien  s'endurcit,  ce  n'est  qu'a  votre  ap- 

proche. 

461.  0.  Do  thou  for  Pylades  and  for  thyself 

Implore  the  Gods ;  blend  not  my  name  with  yours  : 
Thou  wilt  not  save  the  wretch  whom  thou  would'st 

join, 

And  yet  participate  his  curse  and  woe. 
/.  My  destiny  is  firmly  bound  to  thine. 
0.  Nay,  but  not  so  :  alone  and  unattended 
Let  me  descend  to  Hades ;  —  though  thou  should'st 
In  thine  own  veil  enwrap  the  guilty  one, 
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Thou  could'st  not  shroud  him  from  his  wakeful  foes. 
And  e'en  thy  holy  presence,  heavenly  maid, 
Doth  only  drive  aside,  but  scares  them  not. 
With  brazen  impious  feet  they  dare  not  tread 
Within  the  precincts  of  this  sacred  grove  ; 
Yet  in  the  distance,  ever  and  anon, 
I  hear  their  horrid  laughter,  like  the  howl 
Of  famish'd  wolves  beneath  the  tree  wherein 
The  traveller  hides.     Without  encamp'd  they  lie  ; 
And,  should  I  quit  this  consecrated  grove, 
Shaking  their  serpent  locks,  they  would  arise, 
And  raising  clouds  of  dust  on  every  side, 
Ceaseless  pursue  their  miserable  prey. 
462.  Where  art  thou,  my  beloved  son, 

Where  art  thou,  worse  to  me  than  dead  ! 

0  find  me,  prosperous  or  undone ! 
Or,  if  the  grave  be  now  thy  bed, 
Why  am  I  ignorant  of  the  same, 
That  I  may  rest ;  and  neither  blame 
Nor  sorrow  may  attend  thy  name  ? 
Seven  years,  alas !  to  have  received 
No  tidings  of  an  only  child, 

To  have  despaired  and  have  believ'd, 
And  be  for  evermore  beguil'd 
Sometimes  with  thoughts  of  very  bliss  ! 

1  catch  at  them,  and  then  I  miss. 
Was  ever  darkness  like  to  this  ? 
He  was  among  the  prime  in  worth, 
An  object  beauteous  to  behold, 

Well  born,  well  bred.    I  sent  him  forth 
Ingenuous,  innocent,  and  bold  : 
If  things  ensu'd  that  wanted  grace, 
As  hath  been  said,  they  were  not  base  ; 
And  never  blush  was  on  my  face. 
453.  This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus, 
To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  isle, 
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Well  lov'd  of  me,  deserving  to  fulfil 

This  labour,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 

A  rugged  people,  and  thro'  soft  degrees 

Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 

Most  blameless  is  he,  centred  in  the  sphere 

Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail 

In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 

Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods 

When  I  am  gone.     He  works  his  work,  I  mine. 

There  lies  the  port :  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail. 

There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.     My  mariners, 

Souls    that  have   toil'd  and  wrought  and  thought 

with  me, 

That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  oppos'd 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads  — you  and  I  are  old. 
Old  age  hath  yet  his  honour  and  his  toil ; 
Death  closes  all :  but  something  ere  the  end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 
Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  gods. 
464.  Shall  we  no  longer  serve  a  native  prince  ? 
Shall  he,  who  lives  for  ever,  pass  away, 
The  king,  the  guardian  of  the  sacred  plough  ; 
Who  fills  the  earth  with  plenty,  who  protects 
Our  flocks  and  herds,  who  sets  the  prisoner  free, 
Who  gathers  all  his  cities  round  his  throne, 
Who  aids  the  helpless,  and  appals  the  base, 
Who  envies  no  one,  for  he  reigns  supreme, 
Who  is  a  mortal,  yet  an  angel  too, 
Dispensing  blessings  through  the  hostile  earth  ? 
Is  not  the  throne  which  glitters  o'er  with  gold, 
The  shelter  likewise  of  the  oppress'd  and  poor  ? 
Power  and  compassion  stand  together  there : 
The  guilty  tremble,  but  the  just  draw  near, 
And  with  the  guardian  lion  fearless  sport. 
Say,  can  the  stranger  king,  who  comes  from  far, 
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Whose  father's  ashes  do  not  here  repose, 
Can  he  regard  our  land  with  looks  of  love  ? 
The  man  who  was  not  young  among  our  youth, 
He,  to  whose  heart  our  language  doth  not  speak, 
Can  he  be  as  a  father  to  his  sons  ? 

465.  A.  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have  ;  but  Mantua's  law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 
R.  Art  thou  so  bare,  and  full  of  wretchedness, 
And  fear'st  to  die  ?  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thy  eyes, 
Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  misery, 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law  : 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich : 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  this. 
A.  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. 
R.  I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 
A.  Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will, 
And  drink  it  off ;  and  if  you  had  the  strength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  despatch  you  straight. 
R.  There  is  thy  gold  ;  worse  poison  to  men's  souls, 
Doing  more  murders  in  this  loathsome  world, 
Than  these  poor  compounds  that  thou  may'st  not 

sell: 

I  sell  thee  poison,  thou  hast  sold  me  none. 
Farewell;  buy  food,  and  get  thyself  in  flesh. — 
Come,  cordial,  and  not  poison  ;  go  with  me 
To  Juliet's  grave,  for  there  must  I  use  thee 

466.  May  you  be  happy  with  that  happier  maid, 

That  never  could  have  lov'd  you  more  than  I  do, 
But  may  deserve  you  better.     May  your  days, 
Like  a  long  stormless  summer,  glide  away, 
And  peace  and  trust  be  with  you.     May  you  be 
The  after-patterns  of  felicity, 
That  lovers,  when  they  wed,  may  only  wish 
To  be  as  blest  as  you  were.     Loveliness 
Dwell  round  about  you  like  an  atmosphere 
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Of  our  soft  southern  air,  where  every  flower 
In  Hymen's  yellow  wreath  may  bloom  and  blow. 
Let  nature  with  the  strong  domestic  bond 
Of  parent  tenderness  unite  your  hearts 
In  holier  harmony  ;  and  when  you  see 
What  you  both  love,  more  ardently  adore ! 
And  when  at  last  you  close  your  gentle  lives, 
Blameless  as  they  were  blessed,  may  you  fall 
Into  the  grave  as  softly  as  the  leaves 
Of  two  sweet  roses  on  an  autumn  eve, 
Beneath  the  small  sighs  of  the  western  wind, 
Drop  to  the  earth  together ! 

467.  B.  This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man, 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

S.  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  answer. 
B.  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love  ? 
S.  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ? 
B.  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 
S.  What,  would'st  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee 

twice  ? 

A.  I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew  : 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach, 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
'You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb  ; 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise, 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven  ; 
You  may  as  well  do  anything  most  hard, 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what's  harder  ?) 
His  Jewish  heart :  — Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  further  means, 
But  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency, 
Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

468.  So  full  of  rage  did  the  dread  king  appear, 
When  first  he  taught  the  Thracian  foes  to  fear ; 
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Or  when  with  heaps  he  chok'd  Scamander's  flood, 
And  stain'd  his  silver  streams  with  Trojan  blood ; 
Or  when  he  trail'd  to  his  car  with  cruel  joy 
Slain  Hector's  corpse,  and  smil'd  o'er  falling  Troy. 
Thus  spake  the  griesly  chief  (the  vallies  round 
And  frighted  shores  flung  back  the  awful  sound)  — 
Go,  wretches,  go,  divide  your  ill-won  prey  ; 
Go,  triumph  o'er  my  ashes  :  bear  away 
Those  spoils  once  more,  for  which  so  long  I  fought, 
And  with  my  richjest  blood  too  dearly  bought. 
Despise  my  wrath :  your  faithless  navy  steer 
Across  my  parent  sea :  'twill  cost  you  dear, 
Less  Priam's  daughter  at  mine  altar  dies, 
And  Pyrrhus'  sword  performs  the  sacrifice. — 
So  spake  Achilles'  shade  ('tis  sooth  I  tell), 
And  faded  into  air  invisible  : 
The  sea  laid  by  his  anger,  and  grew  kind, 
Dancing  unto  the  music  of  the  wind, 
Whilst  the  glad  Tritons  all  in  nuptial  chorus  join'd. 
469.  P.  Can  nothing  then  recure  these  endless  tears  ? 
C.  Yes,  news  of  Caesar's  death  that  med'cine  bears. 
P.  Madam,  beware  ;  for,  should  he  hear  of  this, 
His  wrath  against  you  'twill  exasperate. 
C.  I  neither  stand  in  fear  of  him  or  his. 
P.  'Tis  policy  to  fear  a  powerful  hate. 
C.  What  can  he  do  ?     P.  Madam,  what  cannot  men 
That  have  the  power  to  do  what  pleaseth  them  ? 
C.  He  can  do  me  no  mischief  that  I  dread. 
P.  Yes,  cause  your  death.     C.  Thrice  happy  were  I 

dead. 

P.  With  rigorous  torments.   C.  Let  him  torture  me, 
Pull  me  in  pieces,  famish,  fire  me  up, 
Fling  me  alive  into  a  lion's  den  : 
There  is  no  death  so  hard  torments  me  so, 
As  his  extreme  triumphing  in  our  woe. 
But  if  he  will  torment  me,  let  him  then 
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Deprive  me  wholly  of  the  hope  of  death ; 
For  I  had  died  before  the  fall  of  Rome, 
And  slept  with  Pompey  in  the  peaceful  deeps, 
Save  that  I  live  in  hope  to  see  ere  long 
That  Caesar's  death  shall  satisfy  his  wrong. 

470.  Ah  !  little  doth  the  young-one  dream, 
When  full  of  play  and  childish  cares, 
What  power  hath  even  his  wildest  scream, 
Heard  by  his  mother  unawares  ! 

He  knows  it  not,  he  cannot  guess : 
Years  to  a  mother  bring  distress, 
But  do  not  make  her  love  the  less. 
Neglect  me !  no,  I  suffer'd  long 
From  that  ill  thought ;  and,  being  blind, 
Said,  Pride  shall  help  me  in  my  wrong. 
Kind  mother  have  I  been,  as  kind 
As  ever  breath'd ;  and  that  is  true  : 
I've  wet  my  path  with  tears  of  dew, 
Weeping  for  him  when  no  one  knew. 
My  son,  if  thou  be  humbled,  poor, 
Hopeless  of  honour  and  of  gain, 
Oh !  do  not  dread  thy  mother's  door  ; 
Think  not  of  me  with  grief  and  pain  : 
I  now  can  see  with  better  eyes ; 
And  worldly  grandeur  I  despise, 
And  fortune  with  her  gifts  and  lies. 

471.  H.  Did  you  not  speak  to  it  ?     Ho.  My  lord,  I  did  ; 
But  answer  made  it  none  :  yet  once,  methought, 

It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  address 

Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak  : 

But  even  then  the  morning  cock  crew  loud ; 

And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 

And  vanish'd  from  our  sight.     H.  'Tis  very  strange. 

Ho.  As  I  do  live,  my  honour'd  lord,  'tis  true  ; 

And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty 
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To  let  you  know  of  it. 

H.  Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but  this  troubles  me. 

Hold  you  the  watch  to-night  ?     Ho.  We  do,  my  lord. 

H.  Arm'd,  say  you  ?  Ho.  Arm'd  my  lord.  H.  From 
top  to  toe  ? 

Ho.  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot.  H.  Then  saw  you 
not 

His  face  ?  Ho.  0,  yes,  my  lord ;  he  wore  his  beaver 
up. 

H.  What,  look'd  he  frowningly  ?  Ho.  A  counte- 
nance more 

In  sorrow  than  in  anger.     H.  Pale,  or  red  ? 

Ho.  Nay,  very  pale.  H.  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon 
you  ? 

Ho.  Most  constantly.     H.  I  would  I  had  been  there. 

Ho.  It  would  have  much  amaz'd  you. 

472.  Why,  man,  I  never  was  a  prince  till  now. 
'Tis  not  the  bared  pate,  the  bended  knees, 
Gilt  tipstaves,  Tyrian  purple,  chairs  of  state, 
Troops  of  pied  butterflies,  that  flutter  still 
In  greatness*  summer,  that  confirm  a  prince  ; 
'Tis  not  the  unsav'ry  breath  of  multitudes, 
Shouting  and  clapping  with  confused  din, 
That  makes  a  prince.     No,  Lucio  :  he's  a  king, 
A  true,  right  king,  that  dare  do  ought  save  wrong  ; 
Fears  nothing  mortal,  save  to  be  unjust ; 
Who  is  not  blown  up  with  the  flattering  puffs 
Of  spongy  sycophants  ;  who  stands  unmov'd 
Despite  the  jostling  of  opinion  ; 
Who  can  enjoy  himself,  maugre  the  throng 
That  strive  to  press  his  quiet  out  of  him  ; 
Who  sits  upon  Jove's  footstool,  as  I  do, 
Adorning,  not  affecting  majesty  ; 
AVI  lose  brow  is  wreathed  with  the  silver  crown 
Of  clear  content :  —  this   Lucio,  is  a  king  : 
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And  of  this  empire  every  one's  possessed 
That's  worth  his  soul. 

473.  C.  But  who  is  this,  what  thing  of  sea  or  land  ? 
Female  of  sex  it  seems, 

That  so  bedeck'd,  ornate,  and  gay, 

Comes  this  way  sailing 

Like  a  stately  ship 

Of  Tarsus,  bound  for  the  isles 

Of  Javan  or  Gadire, 

With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 

Sails  fill'd,  and  streamers  waving, 

Courted  by  all  the  winds  that  hold  them  play, 

An  amber  scent  of  odorous  perfume 

Her  harbinger,  a  damsel  train  behind : 

Some  rich  Philistian  matron  she  may  seem  ; 

And  now  at  nearer  view,  no  other  certain 

Than  Dalila  thy  wife. 

S.  My  wife !  my  traitress ;  let  her  not  come  near 

me. 

C.  Yet  on  she  moves,  now  stands  and  eyes  thee  fix'd, 
About  to  have  spoke  ;  but  now,  with  head  declin'd, 
Like  a  fair  flower  surcharg'd  with  dew,  she  weeps, 
And  words  address'd  seem  into  tears  dissolv'd, 
Wetting  the  borders  of  her  silken  veil : 
But  now  again  she  makes  address  to  speak. 

474.  Daughter  of  old  Eurydice,  erewhile 
Beloved  of  our  father !  lo,  my  life 

Is  gone,  and  my  strength  fails  in  every  limb 
For  anguish  and  deep  dread.     Methought  a  man, 
Comely  of  semblance,  rapt  me  in  his  arms 
Through  pleasant  willow-groves,  by  river-banks, 
O'er  many  an  unknown  wild.     Then  all  alone 
I  wander'd,  so  it  seem'd,  in  search  of  thee, 
Thee,  gentle  sister,  with  slow  step,  and  eye 
Intent  to  mark  thy  foot-prints  ;  but  no  trace 
My  toil  requited  ;  nor  did  any  path 
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Steady  my  steps.     Methought  our  father  then 
Spake  to  me  :  "  Daughter, "  thus  he  said,  "  by  thee 
A  heavy  weight  of  woe  must  first  be  borne  ; 
Then  from  the  river-depths  thy  happier  doom 
Shall  once  again  emerge.  "     So  saying,  sister, 
He  disappeared  all  suddenly,  and  left 
My  longing  eyes  unsatisfied,  though  oft 
To  the  blue  fane  of  heaven  I  spread  my  hands, 
Weeping,  and  call'd  him  oft  with  tender  voice : 
Slowly  at  length  from  my  o'erburthen'd  heart 
The  weight  of  slumber  past. 

475.  With  song,  with  music,  and  with  dance 

The  bridal  pomp  proceeds. 
Following  on  the  veiled  bride 

Fifty  female  slaves  attend, 

In  costly  robes  that  gleam 

With  interwoven  gold, 
And  sparkle  far  with  gems. 
An  hundred  slaves  behind  them  bear 
Vessels  of  silver  and  vessels  of  gold, 
And  many  a  gorgeous  garment  gay, 
The  presents  that  the  Sultan  gave. 

On  either  hand  the  pages  go 
With  torches  flaring  through  the  gloom, 
And  trump  and  timbrel  merriment 

Accompanies  their  way ; 
And  multitudes,  with  loud  acclaim, 

Shout  blessings  on  the  bride. 
And  now  they  reach  the  palace  pile, 

The  palace  home  of  Thalaba ; 
And  now  the  marriage  feast  is  spread, 
And  from  the  finish'd  banquet  now 

The  wedding  guests  are  gone. 

476.  C.  Do  you  love  my  son  ?    H.  Your  pardon,  noble 

mistress ! 
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C.  Love   you  my  son  ?     H.  Do  not  you  love  him, 

madam  ? 

C.  Go  not  about ;  my  love  hath  in't  a  bond, 
Whereof  the  world  takes  note  :  come,  come,  disclose 
The  state  of  your  affection  ;  for  your  passions 
Have  to  the  full  appeach'd.     H.  Then,  I  confess 
Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  heaven  and  you, 
That  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  heaven, 
I  love  your  son  :  — 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest ;  so's  my  love  : 
Be  not  offended,  for  it  hurts  not  him 
That  he  is  lov'd  of  me  :  I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 
Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him, 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 
I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope  ; 
Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve, 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love, 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still :  thus,  Indian-like, 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper, 
But  knows  of  him  no  more. 

477.  The  miserable  father  now  with  gentle  touch  each 

cold  limb  press'd,  . 

And  to  the  dead  his  words  of  woe,  as  to  his  living 

son,  address'd : 
"  I  too,  my  son,  am  I  not  here  ?  —  thy  sire  with  thy 

sad  mother  stands. 
Awake !  arise !  my  child,  draw  near,  and  clasp  each 

neck  with  loving  hands. 
Who  now,  'neath  the  dark  wood  by  night,  a  pious 

reader  shall  be  heard  ? 
Whose  honied  voice  my  ear  delight  with  th*  holy 

Veda's  living  word  ? 
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The  evening  prayer,  th'  ablution  done,  the  fire 
ador'd  with  worship  meet, 

Who  now  shall  soothe  like  thee,  my  son,  with  fond- 
ling hand  my  aged  feet? 

And  who  the  herb,  the  wholesome  root,  or  wild  fruit 
from  the  wood  shall  bring, 

To  us  the  blind,  the  destitute,  with  helpless  hunger 
perishing  ? 

Thy  blind  old  mother,  heaven-resign'd,  within  our 
hermit-dwelling  lone, 

How  shall  I  tend,  myself  as  blind,  now  all  my 
strength  of  life  is  gone  !  " 

478.  Meanwhile  JEneas  in  the  vale  descries 
A  grove  retir'd,  begirt  with  waving  trees, 
And  Lethe  gliding  by :  a  quiet  spot, 
Which  people  numberless  were  flitting  round ; 
Like  bees,  that  on  a  stilly  summer  day 
Cull  flowery  sweets,  about  the  lilies  pour 
And  fill  with  busy  humming  all  the  field. 
Struck  by  the  sight,  JEneas  asks  the  cause, 
What  stream  is  this,  and  what  the  multitude 
Who  throng  the  bank  :  Anchises  thus  replies  : 
Spirits,  to  whom  another  corporal  life 
.  Fate  hath  assign'd,  by  Lethe's  river  here 

Drink  the  dull  waters  of  forgetfulness. 
These  have  I  long  desir'd  to  set  in  view 
Before  thee,  and  enumerate  the  line 
Of  our  posterity,  that  thou  shouldst  share 
Thy  sire's  rejoicing  for  Hesperia  found. 

0  father,  can  it  be  that  any  souls 

Rise  hence  to  earth,  and  mortal  life  resume  ? 
Can  such  fond  love  of  earth  possess  them  still  ? 

1  will  relieve  thy  doubts,  and  tell  thee  all : — 
Keturn'd  the  sire — and  mystic  truth  unfolds. 
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479e  A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  further  on ; 
For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  or  shade  ; 
There  I  am  wont  to  sit,  when  any  chance 
Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil, 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoin'd  me, 
Where  I,  a  prisoner  chain'd,  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air  imprison'd  also,  close  and  damp, 
Unwholesome  draught :  but  here  I  feel  amends, 
The  breath  of  heaven  fresh  blowing,  pure  and  sweet, 
With  day-spring  born  ;  here  leave  me  to  respire. 
This  day  a  solemn  feast  the  people  hold 
To  Dagon,  their  sea-idol,  and  forbid 
Laborious  works  ;  unwillingly  this  rest 
Their  superstition  yields  me ;  hence  with  leave 
Retiring  from  the  popular  noise,  I  seek 
This  unfrequented  place  to  find  some  ease, 
Ease  to  the  body  some,  none  to  the  mind 
From  restless  thoughts,  that,  like  a  deadly  swarm 
Of  hornets  arrn'd,  no  sooner  found  alone, 
But  rush  upon  me  thronging,  and  present 
Times  past,  what  once  I  was,  and  what  am  now. 

480.  JV.  Thus  Nathan  saith  unto  his  lord  the  king  : 
There  were  two  men,  both  dwellers  in  one  town  ; 
The  one  was  mighty  and  exceeding  rich 
In  oxen,  sheep,  and  cattle  of  the  field ; 
The  other  poor,  having  nor  ox  nor  calf, 
Nor  other  cattle,  save  one  little  lamb 
Which  he  had  bought  and  nourish'd  by  his  hand 
And  it  grew  up  and  fed  with  him  and  his, 
And  ate  and  drank  as  he  and  his  were  wont, 
And  in  his  bosom  slept,  and  was  to  him 
As  was  his  daughter  or  his  dearest  child. 
There  came  a  stranger  to  this  wealthy  man  ; 
And  he  refus'd  and  spar'd  to  take  his  own, 
Or  of  his  store  to  dress  or  make  his  meat, 
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But  took  the  poor  man's  sheep, 

And  dress'd  it  for  this  stranger  in  his  house. 

What,  tell  me,  shall  be  done  to  him  for  this  ? 

D.  Now,  as  the  Lord  doth  live,  this  wicked  man 

Is  judg'd,  and  shall  become  the  child  of  death  : 

Fourfold  to  the  poor  man  he  shall  restore, 

That  without  mercy  took  his  lamb  away. 

N.  Thou  art  the  man,  and  thou  hast  judg'd  thyself. 

481.  Ci.  Madam,  you  must  not  thus  transport  yourself  • 
We  see  your  sorrow  ;  but  who  sorrows  not  ? 

The  grief  is  common.     And  I  muse,  besides 
The  servitude  that  causeth  all  our  cares, 
Besides  the  baseness  wherein  we  are  yok'd, 
Besides  the  loss  of  good  men  dead  and  gone, 
What  one  he  is  that  in  this  broil  hath  been, 
And  mourneth  'not  for  some  man  of  his  kin  ? 
C.  If  all  the  world  were  in  the  like  distress, 
My  sorrow  yet  would  never  seem  the  less. 
Ci.  O  but  men  bear  misfortunes  with  more  ease, 
The  more  indifferently  that  they  faU  ; 
And  nothing  more  in  uproars  men  can  please, 
Than  when  they  see  their  woes  not  worst  of  all. 
C.  Our  friends'  misfortunes  do  increase  our  own. 
Ci,  But  ours  of  others  will  not  be  acknovvn. 
C.  Yet  one  man's  sorrow  will  another  touch. 
Cif  Ay,  when  himself  will  entertain  none  such. 
C.  Another's  tears  draw  tears  from  forth  our  eyes. 
Ci.  And  choice  of  streams  the  greatest  river  dries. 
C.  When  sand  within  a  whirlpool  lies  unwet, 
My  tears  shall  dry,  and  I  my  griefs  forget. 

482.  Then,  my  good  girls,  be,  more  than  women,  wise  ; 
At  least  be  more  than  I  was  ;  and  be  sure 

You  credit  anything  the  light  gives  life  to, 
Before  a  man.    Rather  believe  the  sea 
Weeps  for  the  ruin'd  merchant  when  he  roars ; 
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Rather,  the  wind  courts  but  the  pregnant  sails, 
When  the  strong  cordage  cracks ;  rather,  the  sun 
Comes  but  to  kiss  the  fruit  in  wealthy  autumn, 
When  all  falls  blasted.     If  you  needs  must  love, 
Forc'd  by  ill  fate,  take  to  your  maiden  bosoms 
Two  dead  cold  aspicks,  and  of  them  make  lovers  : 
They  cannot  flatter,  nor  forswear ;  one  kiss 
Makes  a  long  peace  for  all.     Come,  let's  be  sad  ; 
That  downcast  of  thine  eye,  Olympias, 
Shows  a  fine  sorrow.     Mark,  Antiphila  ; 
Just  such  another  was  the  nymph  CEnone, 
When  Paris  brought  home  Helen.     Now  a  tear ; 
And  then  thou  art  a  piece  expressing  fully 
The  Carthage  queen,  when,  from  a  cold  sea  rock, 
Full  with  her  sorrow,  she  tied  fast  her  eyes 
To  the  fair  Trojan  ships ;  and,  having  lost  them, 
Just  as  thine  eyes  do  now,  down  stole  a  tear. 
483*  The  riches  of  the  world  flow  to  their  coffers, 

And  not  to  Rome's.     While  (but  those  few)  the  rest, 

However  great  we  are,  honest  and  valiant, 

Are  herded  with  the  vulgar,  and  so  kept, 

As  we  were  only  bred  to  consume  corn, 

Or  wear  out  wool ;  to  drink  the  city's  water ; 

Ungrac'd,  without  authority  or  mark  ; 

Trembling  beneath  their  rods,  to  whom,  if  all 

Were  well  in  Rome,  we  should  come  forth  bright  axes. 

All  places,  honours,  offices,  are  theirs, 

Or  where  they  will  confer  'em  :  they  leave  us 

The  dangers,  the  repulses,  judgments,  wants  ; 

Which  how  long  will  you  bear,  most  valiant  spirits  ? 

Were  we  not  better  to  fall  once  with  virtue, 

Than  draw  a  wretched  and  dishonour'd  breath, 

To  lose  with  shame,  when  these  men's  pride  will 

laugh  ? 

I  call  the  faith  of  gods  and  men  to  question, 
The  power  is  in  our  hands,  our  bodies  able, 
H  2 
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Our  minds  as  strong  ;  o'  the  contrary,  in  them 
All  things  grown  aged  with  their  wealth  and  years  ; 
There  wants  but  only  to  begin  the  business, 
The  issue  is  certain. 

484.  In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men.     The  sea  being  smooth, 
How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 

Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 

With  those  of  nobler  bulk  ? 

But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 

The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold 

The  strong-ribbed  bark  through  liquid  mountains 

cut, 

Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements, 
Like  Perseus'  horse.     Where's  then  the  saucy  boat, 
Whose  weak  untimber'd  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rival'd  greatness  ?  either  to  harbour  fled, 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune.     Even  so 
Doth  valour's  show,  and  valour's  worth,  divide, 
In  storms  of  fortune.     For,  in  her  ray  and  bright- 
ness, 

The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize 
Than  by  the  tiger  :  but  when  the  splitting  wind 
Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks, 
And  flies  fled  under  shade,  why,  then  the  thing  of 

courage, 

As  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize, 
And,  with  an  accent  tun'd  in  self-same  key, 
Returns  to  chiding  fortune. 

485.  One  day,  nigh  weary  of  the  irksome  way, 
From  her  unhasty  beast  she  did  alight, 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secret  shadow,  far  from  all  men's  sight ; 
From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  undight, 
And  laid  her  stole  aside  :  her  angel's  face 
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As  the  great  eye  of  heaven  shined  bright, 

And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place : 

Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

It  fortuned  out  of  the  thickest  wood 

A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly, 

Hunting  full  greedy  after  savage  blood. 

Soon  as  the  royal  virgin  he  did  spy, 

With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 

To  have  at  once  devour'd  her  tender  corse : 

But  to  the  prey  when  as  he  drew  more  nigh, 

His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  remorse, 

And  with  the  sight  amaz'd,  forgot  his  furious  force. 

Instead  thereof,  he  kist  her  weary  feet, 

And  lick'd  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue ; 

As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 

Oh,  how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong, 

And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong ! 

486.  0.  Do  we  wonder 

That  Heaven  rains  plagues  upon  the  guilty  earth  ; 
That  Pestilence  is  let  loose,  and  Famine  stalks 
O'er  kingdoms,  withering  them  to  barrenness  ; 
That  reeling  cities  shake,  and  the  swollen  seas 
Engulf  our  navies,  or  with  sudden  inroad 
Level  our  strong-wall'd  ports  !     But,  impious  men, 
We  will  no  longer  share  your  doom,  nor  suffer 
The  indiscriminate  vengeance  from  on  high 
To  plunge  mankind  in  wide  promiscuous  ruin : 
Impatient  earth  shall  shake  you  from  her  bosom, 
Even  as  a  city  spurns  the  plague-struck  man 
From  her  barr'd  gates,  lest  her  attainted  airs 
Be   loaded   with   his   breath.     D.  Hath   earth  but 

now 

Begun  to  heave  with  fierce  intestine  fires 
Or  the  hot  south  from  his  unwholesome  wings 
Drop  pestilence  ?    Have  changeless  slumbers  lock'd 
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TV  untempested  and  stagnant  seas,  and  now 
Awake  they  first  to  whelm  your  fleets  and  shores  ? 
But  be  it  so,  that  angry  nature  rages 
More  frequent  in  her  fierce  distemperature. 
Upon  yourselves,  ye  unbelieving  heathen, 
The  crime  recoils. 

487.  T.  What  follows  hence  ? 
L.  That  nothing  in  itself  is  good  or  evil, 
But  only  in  its  use.     Think  you  the  man 
Praiseworthy,  who  by  painful  study  learns 
The  knowledge  of  all  simples,  and  their  power, 
Healing  or  harmful  ? 

T.  All  men  hold  in  honour 
The  skilful  leech.     From  land  to  land  he  goes 
Safe  in  his  privilege  ;  the  sword  of  war 
Spares  him  ;  kings  welcome  him  with  costly  gifts  ; 
And  he  who  late  had  from  the  couch  of  pain 
Lifted  a  languid  look  to  him  for  aid, 
Views  him  with  brighten'd  eyes,  and  blesses  him 
In  his  first  thankful  prayer. 

L.  Yet  some  there  are 
Who  to  the  purposes  of  wickedness 
Apply  this  knowledge,  and  from  herbs  distil 
Poison,  to  mix  it  in  the  trusted  draught. 
T.  Allah  shall  cast  them  in  the  fire  * 
Whose  fuel  is  the  cursed !  there  shall  they 
Endure  the  ever-burning  agony, 
Consuming  still  in  flames,  and  still  renewM. 
L.  But  is  their  knowledge  in  itself  unlawful  ? 
T.  That  were  foolishness  to  think. 

488.  I  know  you  all,  and  will  awhile  uphold 
The  unyok'd  humor  of  your  idleness : 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun, 

Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world ; 
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That,  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself, 

Being  wanted,  he  may  more  be  wonder'd  at, 

By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 

Of  vapours  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him. 

If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 

To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work ; 

But,  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd-for  come, 

And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 

So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off, 

And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promised  ; 

By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 

By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes  ; 

And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground, 

My  reformation,  glitt'ring  o'er  my  fault, 

Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes 

Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 

I'll  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill, 

Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  least  I  will. 

489.  But  heare  hys  ruthefull  end. 

The  noble  prince,  pears'd  with  the  sodeine  wound, 
Out  of  his  wretched  slumber  hastely  start, 
When  in  the  fall  his  eyes,  even  now  unclos'd, 
Behelde  the  queen,  and  cry'd  to  her  for  helpe ; 
We  then,  alas !  the  ladies  which  that  time 
Did  there  attend,  seeing  that  heynous  deede, 
And  hearing  him  oft  call  the  wretched  name 
Of  mother,  and  to  crye  to  her  for  aide, 
Whose  direfull  hand  gave  him  the  mortall  wound, 
Pitying,  alas  !  (for  nought  else  could  we  do) 
His  ruthefull  end,  ran  to  the  wofull  bedde, 
Displayed  straight  his  breast,  and  all  we  might 
Wiped  in  vain  with  napkins  next  at  hand 
The  sodeine  streames  of  blood  that  flushed  fast 
Out  of  the  gaping  wound.     O  what  a  looke,— 
O  what  a  ruthefull  stedfast  eye  methought 
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He  fixt  upon  my  face  !  which  to  my  death 
Will  never  part  from  me,  when  with  a  braide 
A  deepe  fet  sigh  he  gave,  and  therewithal 
Clasping  his  handes,  to  heaven  he  cast  his  sight, 
And  straight  pale  death  pressing  within  his  face, 
The  flying  ghost  his  mortall  corpse  forsook. 

490.  HI,  said  he, 
The  end  of  man's  existence  I  discern'd, 
Who  from  ignoble  games  and  revelry 

Could  draw,  when  we  had  parted,  vain  delight, 

While  tears  were  thy  best  pastime  day  and  night. 

And  while  my  youthful  peers,  before  my  eyes 

(Each  hero  following  his  peculiar  bent), 

Prepared  themselves  for  glorious  enterprise 

By  martial  sports,  or  seated  in  the  tent, 

Chieftains  and  kings  and  council  were  detain'd 

What  time  the  fleet  in  Aulis  lay  enchain'd. 

The  wished-for  wind  was  given  :  I  then  revolv'd 

The  oracle  upon  the  silent  sea ; 

And,  if  no  worthier  led  the  way,  resolv'd 

That,  of  a  thousand  vessels,  mine  should  be 

The  foremost  prow  in  pressing  to  the  strand, 

Mine  the  first  blood  that  ting'd  the  Trojan  sand. 

Yet  bitter,  ofttimes  bitter,  was  the  pang 

When  of  thy  loss  I  thought,  beloved  wife ! 

On  thee  too  fondly  did  my  memory  hang, 

And  on  the  joys  we  shar'd  in  mortal  life; 

The   paths   which   we   had   trod,    these    fountains, 

flowers ; 
My  new-plann'd  cities,  and  unfinish'd  towers. 

491.  Back,  back,  I  say ! 

I  will  not  enter  !     Whither  will  ye  plunge  me  ? 
Into  what  chamber  where  the  sickly  air 
Smells  not  of  blood  ?    The  black  and  cobwebb'd  walla 
Are  all  o'ertrac'd  by  dying  hands,  who've  noted 
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In  the  damp  dews  indelible  their  tale 

Of  torture :  not  a  bed  nor  straw-laid  pallet 

But  bears  th'  impression  of  a  wretch  call'd  forth 

To  execution.     Will  ye  place  me  there, 

Where  those  poor  babes,  their  crook-back'd  uncle 

murder'd, 

Still  haunt  ?     Inhuman  hospitality ! 
Look  there !  look  there !  fear  mantles  o'er  my  soul 
As  with  a  prophet's  robe ;  the  ghastly  walls 
Are  sentinel'd  with  mute  and  headless  spectres, 
Whose  lank  and  grief-attenuated  fingers 
Point  to  their  gory  and  dissever'd  necks ; 
The  least  a  lordly  noble,  some  like  princes. 
Through  the  dim  loopholes  gleam  the  haggard  faces 
Of  those  whose  dark  unutterable  fate 
Lies  buried  in  yon  dungeon's  depths ;  some  wan 
With  famine,  some  with  writhing  features  fix'd 
In  the  agony  of  torture.     Back  !  I  say  : 
They  beckon  me  across  the  fatal  threshold, 
Which  none  may  pass  and  live. 
492.  Signer  Anthonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies  and  my  usances : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug, 
Fov  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 
You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gabardine, 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  my  own. 
Well  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help  : 
Go  to  then  ;  —  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
"  Shylock,  we  would  have  monies  ;"  you  say  so ; 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger-cur 
Over  your  threshold  :  —  Monies  is  your  suit. — 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?  —  Should  I  not  say, 
"  Hath  a  dog  money  ?  —  Is  it  possible 
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A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ?  "  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and,  in  a  bondman's  key, 
With  bated  breath  and  whisp'ring  humbleness, 
Say  this:  "Fair  Sir,  you  spit  on  me  last  Wednesday  ; 
You  spurn'd  me  such  a  day ;  another  time 
You  call'd  me  dog  ;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I'll  lend  you  thus  much  monies  ?  " 

493.  O  Cleon,  cease  to  trifle  thus  with  life ; 
A  mind  so  barren  of  experience 

Can  hoard  up  nought  but  misery,  believe  me. 
The  shipwreck'd  mariner  must  sink  outright 
Who  makes  no  effort  to  regain  the  shore ; 
The  needy  wretch  who  never  learn'd  a  trade, 
And  will  not  work,  must  starve.     What  then,  you 

cry, 

My  riches  ?  —  Frail  security.     My  farms, 
My  houses,  my  estate  ?  —  Alas  !  my  friend, 
Fortune  makes  quick  despatch,  and  in  a  day 
Can  strip  you  bare  as  beggary  itself. 
Grant  that  you  now  had  piloted  your  bark 
Into  good  fortune's  haven,  anchor'd  there, 
And  moor'd  her  safe  as  caution  could  devise  ; 
Yet  if  the  headstrong  passions  seize  the  helm 
And  turn  her  out  to  sea,  the  stormy  gusts 
Shall  rise  and  blow  you  out  of  sight  of  port, 
Never  to  reach  prosperity  again. 
What  tell  you  me  ?     Have  I  not  friends  to  fly  to  ? 
I  have :  and  will  not  those  kind  friends  protect  me? — 
Better  it  were  you  shall  not  need  their  service, 
And  so  not  make  the  trial :  much  I  fear 
Your  sinking  hand  would  only  grasp  a  shade. 

494.  T.  Now,  gentle  lady,  show  me  the  affection 
Which  thou  hast  ever  promis'd  ;  prove  thyself 
My  own  true  friend  and  faithful  fellow-pilgrim. 
This  night  "we  must  away!    N.  Away !  and  whither  ? 
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T  Whither  !  There  is  but  one  place  in  the  world. 
Thither,  where  he  lies  buried  !     To  his  coffin ! 
N.  What  would  you  do  there  ?     T.  What  do  there  ? 
That  wouldst  thou  not  have  ask'd,  hadst  thou  e'er 

lov'd. 

There,  there  is  all  that  still  remains  of  him ! 
That  single  spot  is  the  whole  earth  to  me. 
N.  That  place  of  death T.  Is   now  the   only 

place 

Where  life  yet  dwells  for  me  :  detain  me  not ! 
Come  and  make  preparations :  let  us  think 
Of  means   to   fly   from  hence.      N.  Your   father's 

rage 

T.  That  time  is  past 

And  now  I  fear  no  human  being's  rage. 

N.  The   sentence   of   the   world!     The   tongue   of 

calumny ! 
T.  Whom  am  I  seeking  ?     Him  who  is  no  more. 

Am  I  then  hastening  to  the  arms 0  God ! 

I  haste  but  to  the  grave  of  the  beloved. 

N.  And  we  alone,  two  helpless  feeble  women  ? 

T.  We  will  take  weapons :  my  arms  shall  protect 

thee. 
N.  In   the    dark   night-time?      T.  Darkness     will 

conceal  us. 
495.   N.  This  rough  tempestuous  night T.  Had  he  a 

soft  bed 

Under  the  hoofs  of  his  war-horses  ?  N.  Heaven ! 
And  then  the  many  posts  of  the  enemy ! 
T.  They  are  human  beings.     Misery  travels  free 
Through  the  whole  earth.     N.  The  journey's  weary 

length 

T.  The  pilgrim  travelling  to  a  distant  shrine 
Of  hope  and  healing,  doth  not  count  the  leagues. 
N.  How  can  we  pass  the  gates?  T.  Gold   opens 

them. 

H  6 
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Go  !  do  but  go.     JV.  Should  we  be  recognised. 

T.  In  a  despairing  woman,  a  poor  fugitive, 

Will  no  one  seek  the  daughter  of  Duke  Friedland. 

N.  And  where  procure  we  horses  for  our  flight  ? 

T.  My  equerry  procures  them.     Go  and  fetch  him. 

N.  Dares  he,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  lord  ? 

T.  He  will.     Go,  only  go.     Delay  no  longer. 

N.  Dear  lady !    and    your    mother  ?     T.  Oh !    my 

mother ! 

.ZV.  So  much  as  she  has  suffer'd  too  already ; 
Your  tender  mother  —  ah  !  how  ill  prepared 
For  this  last  anguish  !     T.  Woe  is  me !  my  mother ! 
Go  instantly.     N.  But  think  what  you  are  doing  ! 
T.  What  can  be  thought,  already  has  been  thought. 
N.  And  being  there,  what  purpose  you  to  do  ? 
T.  There  a  Divinity  will  prompt  my  soul. 
496.  Thus  the  hard  old  king  : 

I  took  my  leave  :  it  was  the  point  of  noon  : 
The  lists  were  ready.     Empanoplied  and  plum'd 
We  enterM  in,  and  waited,  fifty  there 
To  fifty,  till  the  terrible  trumpet  blared 
At  the  barrier  —  yet  a  moment,  and  once  more 
The  trumpet,  and  again  :  at  which  the  storm 
Of  galloping  hoofs  bore  on  the  ridge  of  spears, 
And  riders  front  to  front,  until  they  closed 
In  the  middle  with  the  crash  of  shivering  points, 
And  thunder.     On  his  haunches  rose  the  steed, 
And  into  fiery  splinters  leapt  the  lance, 
And  out  of  stricken  helmets  sprang  the  fire. 
Part  sat  like  rocks ;  part  reel'd  but  kept  their  seats  ; 
Part  roll'd  on  the  earth  and  rose  again  and  drew ; 
Part  stumbled  mixt  with  floundering  horses.     Down 
From  those  two  bulks  at  Arac's  side,  and  down 
From  Arac's  arm,  as  from  a  giant's  flail, 
The  large  blows  rain'd,  as  here  and  everywhere 
He  rode  the  mellay,  lord  of  the  ringing  lists, 
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And  all  the  plain,  —  brand,  mace,  and  shaft,  and 

shield 

Shock'd  like  an  iron -clanging  anvil  bang'd 
With  hammers. 

497.  Inhospitali  Telephus  regno  impotens 
Dum  Mysiae  ferocis  introitus  negat, 
Rudem  cruore  regio  dextram  imbuit, 
Fortemque  eandem  sensit  et  mitem  manum. 
Cecidere  Thebse  ;  vidit  Eetion  capi 

Sua  regna  victus :  clade  subversa  est  pari 
Imposita  celso  parva  Lyrnessos  jugo; 
Captaque  tellus  nobilis  Briseide, 
Et,  causa  litis  regibus,  Chryse  jacet ; 
,  Et  nota  fama  Tenedos  ;  et  quae  pascuo 
Fecunda  pingui  Thracios  nutrit  greges 
Scyros,  fretumque  Lesbos  JEgaeum  secans, 
Et  sacra  Phoebo  Cilia.     Quid  quas  alluit 
Vernis  Caycus  gurgitern  attollens  aquis  ? 
Haec  tanta  clades  gentium  et  tantus  pavor, 
Sparsae  tot  urbes,  turbinis  vasti  modo, 
Alterius  esset  gloria  ac  summum  decus ; 
Iter  est  Achillis.     Sic  meus  venit  pater, 
Et  tanta  gessit  bella,  dum  bellum  parat. 
Ut  alia  sileam  merita,  non  unus  satis 
Hector  fuisset  ?  Ilium  vicit  pater ; 
Vos  diruistis.     Inclytas  laudes  juvat 
Et  clara  magni  facta  genitoris  sequi. 

498.  R.  Brother,  though  I  be  youngest,  give  me  leave. 
E.  No,  I  can  better  play  the  orator. 

M.  But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  forcible. 

Y.  What  is  your  quarrel  ?  how  began  it  first  ? 

E.  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention. 

Y.  About  what  ? 

R.  The  crown  of  England,  father,  which  is  yours. 

Y,  Mine,  boy  ?  not  till  king  Henry  be  dead. 
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E.  Your  right  depends  not  on  his  life,  or  death. 
E.  Now  you  are  heir,  therefore  enjoy  it  now. 
Y.  I  took  an  oath,  that  he  should  quietly  reign. 
E.  But,  for  a  kingdom,  any  oath  may  be  broken. 
R.  No  ;  God  forbid,  your  grace  should  be  forsworn. 
Y.  I  shall  be,  if  I  claim  by  open  war. 
R.  Til  prove  the  contrary,  if  you'll  hear  me  speak. 
Y.  Thou  canst  not,  son  ;  it  is  impossible. 
R.  An  oath  is  of  no  moment,  being  not  took 
Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate, 
That  hath  authority  over  him  that  swears : 
Henry  had  none,  but  did  usurp  the  place  ; 
Then,  seeing  'twas  he,  that  made  you  to  depose, 
Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  frivolous  : 
Therefore,  to  arms. 

499.  /.  No,  Sire,  not  so  !  the  crimson  on  my  cheek 
Is  not  the  blush  of  bashful  modesty. 
Nought  have  I  to  this  lady  to  confide, 
Which  in  this  presence  I  may  not  proclaim. 
The  choice  of  these  brave  knights  much  honours  me, 
But  I  did  not  forsake  my  shepherd-walks, 
To  chase  vain  worldly  splendour,  nor  array 
My  tender  frame  in  panoply  of  war, 
To  twine  the  bridal  garland  in  my  hair. 
Far  other  labour  is  assigned  to  me, 
Which  a  pure  maiden  can  alone  achieve  : 
I  am  the  soldier  of  almighty  God, 
And  to  no  mortal  man  can  I  be  wife. 
A.  To  be  a  fond  companion  unto  man 
Is  woman  born  ;  when  nature  she  obeys, 
Most  wisely  she  fulfils  high  Heaven's  decree ! 
When  his  behest  who  call'd  thee  to  the  field 
Shall  be  accomplish'd,  thou  'It  resign  thine  arms. 
And  once  again  rejoin  the  softer  sex, 
Whose  gentle  nature  thou  dost  now  forego. 
/.  Most  reverend  Sir,  as  yet  I  know  not  what 
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The  spirit  will  commission  me  to  do  ; 

But  when  the  time  comes  round,  his  guiding  voice 

Will  not  be  silent,  and  I  will  obey. 

500.  There  thousand  birds,  all  of  celestiall  brood, 
To  him  doe  sweetly  caroll  day  and  night : 
And  with  strange  notes,  of  him  well  understood, 
Lull  him  asleepe  in  angel-like  delight ; 
Whilst  in  sweet  dreame  to  him  presented  bee 
Immortal  beauties,  which  no  eye  may  see : 

But  he  them  sees,  and  takes  exceeding  pleasure 
Of  their  divine  aspects,  appearing  plaine, 
And  kindling  love  in  him  above  all  measure, 
Sweet  love,  still  joyous,  never  feeling  paine  ; 
For  what  so  goodly  forme  he  there  doth  see, 
He  may  enjoy  from  jealous  rancor  free. 
There  liveth  he  in  everlasting  bliss, 
Sweet  spirit,  never  fearing  more  to  die ; 
Ne  dreading  harm  from  any  foes  of  his, 
Ne  fearing  savage  beasts'  more  crueltie  ; 
Whilst  we  heere  wretches  waile  his  private  lack, 
And  with  vaine  vowes  do  often  call  him  back. 
But  live  thou  there  still  happy,  happy  spirit, 
And  give  us  leave  thee  heere  thus  to  lament : 
Not  thee  that  doost  thy  heaven's  joy  inherit, 
But  our  owne  selves,  that  heere  in  dole  are  drent. 
Thus  do  we  weepe  and  waile,  and  weare  our  eyes, 
Mourning  in  others  our  owne  miseries. 

501.  The  woe, 
Whose  hateful  presence  ever  dogs  our  steps, 

I  can  with  ease  relate.     0  would  that  thou 
Couldst  with  like  ease,  divine  one,  shed  on  us 
One  ray  of  cheering  hope  !  We  are  from  Crete, 
Adrastus'  sons,  and  I  the  youngest  born, 
Named  Cephalus  :  my  elder  brother  he, 
Laodamas.    Between  us  two  a  youth 
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Of  savage  temper  grew,  who  oft  disturb'd 
The  joy  and  concord  of  our  youthful  sports. 
Long  as  our  father  led  his  powers  at  Troy, 
Passive  our  mother's  mandate  we  obey'd : 
But  when,  enriched  with  booty,  he  returned, 
And  shortly  after  died,  a  contest  fierce 
For  the  succession  and  their  father's  wealth, 
Parted  the  brothers.     I  the  eldest  join'd  ; 
He  slew  the  younger  ;  and  the  Furies  hence 
For  kindred-murder  dog  his  restless  steps. 
But  to  this  savage  shore  the  Delphian  God 
Hath  sent  us  cheer'd  by  hope,  commanding  us 
Within  his  sister's  temple  to  await 
The  blessed  hand  of  aid.     We  have  been  ta'en, 
Brought  hither,  and  now  stand  for  sacrifice. 
My  tale  is  told. 

502.  Know,  then,  it  is  your  fault,  that  you  resign 
The  supreme  seat,  the  throne  majestical, 
The  scepter'd  office  of  your  ancestors, 
Your  state  of  fortune,  and  your  due  of  birth, 
The  lineal  glory  of  your  royal  house, 
To  the  corruption  of  a  blemish'd  stock  : 
Whilst,  in  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts, 
(Which  here  we  waken  to  our  country's  good,) 
The  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs  ; 
Her  face  defac'd  with  scars  of  infamy, 
Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants, 
And  almost  shoulder'd  in  the  swallowing  gulf 
Of  dark  forgetfulness  and  deep  oblivion  : 
Which  to  recure,  we  heartily  solicit 
Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land  : 
Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute, 
Or  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain : 
But  as  successively,  from  blood  to  blood, 
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Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  own. 
For  this,  consorted  with  the  citizens, 
Your  very  worshipful  and  loving  friends, 
And  by  their  vehement  instigation, 
In  this  just  suit  come  I  to  move  your  grace. 

503.  J.  Why  art  thou  here?     M.  Does  Javan  ask  me 

why? 

Because  I  saw  my  father  pine  with  hunger ; 
Because — I  never  hope  to  come  again. 
J.  Too  true !  this  night,  this  fatal  night,  if  Heaven 
Strike  not  their  conquering  host,  the  foe  achieves 
His  tardy  victory.     Round  the  shatter'd  walls 
There  is  the  smother'd  din  of  preparation. 
With  stealthy  footsteps  and  with  muffled  arms, 
Along  the  trenches,  round  the  towering  engines, 
I  saw  them  gathering :  men  stood  whispering  men, 
As  though  revealing  some  portentous  secret ; 
At  every  sound  cried,  Hist!  and  look'd  reproachfully 
Upon  each  other.     Now  and  then  a  light 
From  some  far  part  of  the  encircling  camp 
Breaks  suddenly  out,  and  then  is  quench'd  as  sud- 
denly. 

The  forced  unnatural  quiet,  that  pervades 
Those  myriads  of  arm'd  and  sleepless  warriors, 
Presages  earthly  tempest :  as  yon  clouds, 
That  in  their  mute  and  ponderous  blackness  hang 
Over  our  heads,  a  tumult  in  the  skies. 
The  earth  and  heaven  alike  are  terribly  calm ! 
M.  Alas,  alas !  give  me  the  food  ;  let's  say 
Farewell,  as  fondly  as  a  dying  man 
Should  say  it  to  a  dying  woman. 

504.  C.  Decius,  go  tell  them,  Caesar  will  not  come. 
D.  Most  mighty  Caesar,  let  me  know  some  cause, 
Lest  I  be  laugh'd  at,  when  I  tell  them  so. 

C.  The  cause  is  in  my  will;  I  will  not  come ; 
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That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate : 
But,  for  your  private  satisfaction, 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know. 
Calphurnia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home : 
She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statua, 
Which  like  a  fountain,  with  a  hundred  spouts, 
Did  run  pure  blood  ;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it. 
And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings,  portents, 
And  evils  imminent ;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begg'd,  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 
D.  This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted. 
It  was  a  vision,  fair  and  fortunate : 
Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes, 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bath'd, 
Signifies  that  from  you  great  Rome  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood  ;  and  that  great  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relicks,  and  cognizance. 
This  by  Calphurnia's  dream  is  signified. 
C.  And  this  way  have  you  well  expounded  it. 
505.   Ci.  What  boot  your  tears,  or  what  avails  your  sorrow, 
Against  the  inevitable  dart  of  death  ? 
Think  you  to  move  with  lamentable  plaints 
Persephone  or  Pluto's  ghastly  spirits, 
To  make  him  live  that's  locked  in  his  tomb, 
And  wand'reth  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  ? 
No,  no,  Cornelia,  Charon  takes  not  pain 
To  ferry  those  that  must  be  fetch'd  again. 
C.  Persephone  indeed  neglects  my  plaints, 
And  hell  itself  is  deaf  to  my  laments. 
Unprofitably  should  I  waste  my  tears, 
If  over  Pompey  I  should  weep  to  death, 
With  hope  to  have  him  be  revived  by  them. 
Weeping  avails  not,  therefore  do  I  weep. 
Great  losses  greatly  are  to  be  deplor'd ; 
The  loss  is  great  that  cannot  be  restored. 
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Ci.  Nought  is  immortal  underneath  the  sun, 

All  things  are  subject  to  Death's  tyranny  ; 

Both  clowns   and  kings  one  selfsame   course   must 

run; 

And  whatsoever  lives,  is  sure  to  die. 
Then  wherefore  mourn  you  for  your  husband's  death, 
Sith,  being  a  man,  he  was  ordain'd  to  die  ? 
Since  Jove's  own  sons,  retaining  human  shape, 
No  more  than  wretched  we,  their  death  could  'scape. 

506.  /.  Proceed,  and  tell  me  how  the  deed  was  done. 
P.  The  day  of  his  return,  as  from  the  bath 
Arose  the  monarch,  tranquil  and  refresh'd, 

His  robe  demanding  from  his  consort's  hand, 

A  tangled  garment,  complicate  with  folds, 

She  o'er  his  shoulders  flung  and  noble  head ; 

And  when  as  from  a  net  he  vainly  strove 

To  extricate  himself,  the  traitor,  base 

JEgisthus,  smote  him,  and  envelop'd  thus 

Great  Agamemnon  sought  the  shades  below. 

/.  And  what  reward  received  the  base  accomplice  ? 

P.  A  queen  and  kingdom  he  possess'd  already. 

/.  Base  passion  prompted,  then,  the  deed  of  shame  ? 

P.  And  feelings,  cherish'd  long,  of  deep  revenge. 

/.  How  had  the  monarch  injured  Clytemnestra  ? 

P.  To  Aulis  he  allured  her,  when  the  fleet 

With  unpropitious  winds  the  goddess  stay'd  ; 

And  there,  a  victim  at  Diana's  shrine, 

The  monarch,  for  the  welfare  of  the  Greeks, 

Her  eldest  daughter  doom'd.     And  this,  'tis  said. 

Planted  such  deep  abhorrence  in  her  heart, 

That  to  JEgisthus  she  resign'd  herself, 

And  round  her  husband  flung  the  web  of  death. 

/.  It  is  enough  !     Thou  wilt  again  behold  me. 

507.  M.  Do  thou  but  bring 
Light  to  the  banquet  fortune  sets  before  thee, 
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And  thou  wilt  loathe  lean  darkness  like  thy  death. 

Who  would  believe  thy  metal  would  let  sloth 

Rust  and  consume  it  ?  If  Themistocles 

Had  lived  obscured  thus  in  th'  Athenian  state, 

Xerxes  had  made  both  him  and  it  his  slaves. 

If  brave  Camillus  had  lurked  so  at  Rome, 

He  had  not  five  times  been  dictator  there, 

Nor  four  times  triumph'd.     If  Epaminondas, 

Who  lived  twice  twenty  years  obscured  in  Thebes, 

Had  lived  so  still,  he  had  been  still  unnamed, 

And  paid  his  country  nor  himself  their  right ; 

But  putting  forth  his  strength,  he  rescued  both 

From  imminent  ruin  ;  and  like  burnished  steel, 

After  long  use,  he  shined  ;  for  as  the  light 

Not  only  serves  to  show,  but  render  us 

Mutually  profitable  ;  so  our  lives, 

In  acts  exemplary,  not  only  win 

Ourselves  good  names,  but  do  to  others  give 

Matter  for  virtuous  deeds,  by  which  we  live. 

A.  What    would    you   wish    me  ?     M.  Leave    the 

troubled  streams, 

And  live  where  th'  rivers  do,  at  the  well  head. 
508.  Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 

Or  knock  the  breast ;  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 

Dispraise,  or  blame  ;  nothing  but  well  and  fair, 

And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble. 

Let  us  go  find  the  body  where  it  lies 

Soak'd  in  his  enemies'  blood  ;  and  from  the  stream, 

With  lavers  pure,  and  cleansing  herbs,  wash  off 

The  clotted  gore.  I,  with  what  speed  the  while 

(Gaza  is  not  in  plight  to  say  us  nay), 

Will  send  for  all  my  kindred,  all  my  friends, 

To  fetch  him  hence,  and  solemnly  attend 

With  silent  obsequy,  and  funeral  train, 

Home  to  his  father's  house :  there  will  I  build  him 

A  monument,  and  plant  it  round  with  shade 
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Of  laurel  ever  green,  and  branching  palm. 
With  all  his  trophies  hung,  and  acts  enroll'd 
In  copious  legend,  or  sweet  lyric  song. 
Thither  shall  all  the  valiant  youth  resort, 
And  from  his  memory  inflame  their  breasts 
To  matchless  valour,  and  adventures  high  : 
The  virgins  also  shall,  on  feastful  days, 
Visit  his  tomb  with  flowers  ;  only  bewailing 
His  lot  unfortunate  in  nuptial  choice, 
From  whence  captivity  and  loss  of  eyes. 
509.  Cease  your  fretful  prayers, 

Your  winnings,  and  your  tame  petitions ; 
The  Gods  love  courage  arm'd  with  confidence, 
And  prayers  fit  to  pull  them  down  :  weak  tears 
And  troubled  hearts,  the  dull  twins  of  cold  spirits, 
They  sit  and  smile  at !     Hear  how  I  salute  them. — 
Divine  Andate,  thou  who  hold'st  the  reins 
Of  furious  battles  and  disorder'd  war, 
And  proudly  roll'st  thy  swarty  chariot  wheels 
Over  the  heaps  of  wounds  and  carcases, 
Sailing  through  seas  of  blood:  —  thou  sure-steeFd 

sternness, 

Give  us  this  day  good  hearts,  good  enemies, 
Good  blows   on   both   sides,  wounds   that  fear   or 

flight 

Can  claim  no  share  in :  steel  us  both  with  angers 
And  warlike  executions  worth  thy  viewing : 
Let    Rome    put    on  her  best  strength ;    and  thy 

Britain, 

Thy  little  Britain,  but  as  great  in  fortune, 
Meet  her  as  strong  as  she,  as  proud,  as  daring. 
And  then  look  on,  thou  red-eyed  god :  —  who  does 

best 

Reward  with  honour  ;  whom  despair  makes  fly 
Unarm  for  ever,  and  brand  with  infamy.      * 
Grant  this,  divine  Andate  ;  'tis  but  justice; 
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And  my  first  blow,  thus  on  thy  holy  altar, 
I  sacrifice  unto  thee. 

510.  L.  Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor  ;  and  shalt  be 
What   thou   art    promised:  —  Yet   do    I    fear    thy 

nature ; 

It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
To  catch  the  nearest  way :  Thou  would'st  be  great ; 
Art  not  without  ambition  ;  but  without 
The  illness  should  attend  it.     What  thou  would'st 

highly, 

That  would'st  thou  holily  ;  would'st  not  play  false, 
And  yet  would'st  wrongly  win :  thou'd'st  have,  great 

Glamis, 
That  which  cries,  Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou  have 

it: 

And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do, 
Than  wishest  should  be  undone.     Hie  thee  hither, 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear ; 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To   have   thee   crown'd  withal. What   is   your 

tidings  ? 
A.  The  king  comes  here  to-night.     L.  Thou'rt  mad 

to  say  it : 

Is  not  thy  master  with  him  ?  who,  wer't  so, 
Would  have  inform'd  for  preparation. 
A.  So  please  you,  it  is  true ;  our  thane  is  coming  : 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him ; 
Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message.     L.  Give  him 

tending  : 
He  brings  great  news. 

511.  J&  qua  nivosi  patitur  Aquilonis  minas, 
Euripus  undas  flectit  instabiles  vagus, 
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Septemque  cursus  flectit,  et  totidem  refert, 
Bum  lassa  Titan  mergat  Oceano  juga. 
Hie  rupe  celsa,  nulla  quam  nubes  ferit, 
Annosa  fulgent  templa  Cenaei  Jo  vis. 
Ut  stetit  ad  aras  omne  votivum  pecus, 
Totumque  tantis  gemuit  armentis  nemus, 
Spolium  leonis  sordidum  tabo  exuit, 
Posuitque  clavae  pondus,  et  pharetrse  graves 
Laxavit  humeros,  veste  tune  fulgens  tua, 
Cana  revinctus  populo  horrentem  comam, 
Succendit  aras.     "  Accipe  has,"  inquit,  "  focis 
Non  false,  messes,  genitor,  et  largo  sacer 
Splendescat  ignis  ture,  quod  Phcsbum  colens 
Dives  Sabseis  colligit  truncis  Arabs. 
Pacata  tellus,"  inquit,  "  et  coelum,  et  freta  ; 
Feris  subactis  omnibus  victor  redii. 
Depone  fulmen."     Gemitus  in  medias  preces 
Stupente  et  ipso  cecidit.     Hinc  coelum  horrido 
Clamore  complet :  qualis  impressa  fugax 
Taurus  bipenni  vulnus  et  telum  ferens, 
Delubra  vasto  trepida  mugitu  replet ; 
Aut  quale  mundo  fulmen  emissum  tonat. 
512.  Hail,  holy  earth,  whose  cold  arms  do  embrace 
The  truest  man  that  ever  fed  his  flocks 
By  the  fat  plains  of  fruitful  Thessaly  ! 
Thus  I  salute  thy  grave  ;  thus  do  I  pay 
My  early  vows  and  tribute  of  mine  eyes 
To  thy  still-loved  ashes  ;  thus  I  free 
Myself  from  all  ensuing  heats  and  fires 
Of  love  :  all  sports,  delights,  and  jolly  games 
That  shepherds  hold  full  dear,  thus  I  put  off. 
Now  no  more  shall  these  smooth  brows  be  girt 
With  youthful  coronals,  and  lead  the  dance  ; 
No  more  the  company  of  fresh  fair  maids 
.And  wanton  shepherds  be  to  me  delightful, 
Nor  the  shrill  pleasing  sound  of  merry  pipes 
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Under  some  shady  dell  where  the  cool  wind 
Plays  on  the  leaves.   All  be  far  away, 
Since  thou  art  far  away,  by  whose  dear  side 
How  often  have  I  sat  crowned  with  fresh  flowers 
For  summer's  queen,  while  every  shepherd's  boy 
Puts  on  his  lusty  green,  with  gaudy  hook 
And  hanging  scrip  of  finest  cordevan. 
But  thou  art  gone,  and  these  are  gone  with  thee 
And  all  are  dead  but  thy  dear  memory : 
That  shall  outlive  thee,  and  shall  ever  spring 
Whilst  there  are  pipes  or  jolly  shepherds  sing. 
513.  Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry  siege, 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task. 
England,  impatient  of  your  just  demands, 
Hath  put  himself  in  arms  ;  the  adverse  winds, 
Whose  leisure  I  have  staid,  have  given  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  soon  as  I : 
His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town, 
His  forces  strong,  his  soldiers  confident. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen, 
An  Ate,  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife ; 
With  her  her  niece,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Spain ; 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king  deceased : 
And  all  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land  — 
Bash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries, 
With  ladies'  faces,  and  fierce  dragons'  spleens, — 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes, 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs, 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits, 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er, 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide, 
To  do  offence  and  scath  in  Christendom. 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 
Cuts  off  more  circumstance :  they  are  at  hand, 
To  parley,  or  to  fight;  therefore,  prepare. 
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514.  The  old  order  changetli,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 
Comfort  thyself :  what  comfort  is  in  me  ? 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 
May  he  within  himself  make  pure  !  but  thou, 
If  thou  should'st  never  see  my  face  again, 
Pray  for  my  soul.     More  things  are  wrought  by 

prayer 
Than   this  world   dreams   of.     Wherefore,   let  thy 

voice 

Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats, 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 
But  now  farewell.     I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seest  —  if  indeed  I  go  — 
(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 
To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion ; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadow'd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard-lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer  sea, 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound. 
515.  Know,  then,  that  evermore  with  trembling  steps 
As  if  'twere  by  compulsion,  she  accosts  me  ; 
A  deadly  paleness  o'er  her  countenance  steals ; 
And  her  fine  eyes  tow'rds  me  are  never  turn'd. 
A  few  irresolute  and  broken  words 
She  falters  out,  involved  in  mortal  coldness ; 
Her  eyes,  eternally  suffused  with  tears, 
She  fixes  on  the  ground ;  in  speechless  grief 
Her  soul  is  buried  ;  a  pale  sickliness 
I 
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Dims,  not  annihilates,  her  wond'rous  charms. 

Behold  her  state.     Yet  of  connubial  rites 

She  speaks ;  and  now  thou  would'st  pronounce  that 

she 

Desired  those  rites ;  now,  that,  far  worse  than  death, 
She  dreaded  them  ;  now  she  herself  assigns 
The  day  for  these,  and  now  she  puts  it  off. 
If  I  inquire  the  reason  of  her  grief, 
Her  lip  denies  it ;  but  her  countenance, 
Of  agony  expressive,  and  of  death, 
Proclaims  incurable  despair. 
Me  she  assures,  and,  each  returning  day, 
Renews  th'  assurance,  that  I  am  her  choice  ; 
She  says  not  that  she  loves  me  ;  high  of  heart, 
She  knows  not  how  to  feign.     I  wish,  and  fear, 
To  hear  from  her  the  truth  ;  I  check  my  tears  ; 
I  burn,  I  languish,  and  I  dare  not  speak. 

516.  A  man  and  maid  of  aspect  wan  and  wild, 

Then,  side  by  side,  by  bowmen  guarded,  came  : 

Oh,  wretched  father !  oh,  unhappy  child ! 
Them  were  all  eyes  of  all  the  throng  exploring  — 

Is  this  the  daring  man 

Who  raised  his  fatal  hand  at  Arvalan  ? 

Is  this  the  wretch  condemn'd  to  feel 

Kehama's  dreadful  wrath? 
Them  were  all  hearts  of  all  the  throng  deploring ; 

For  not  in  that  innumerable  throng 
Was  one  who  lov'd  the  dead ;  for  who  could  know 

What  aggravated  wrong 

Provoked  the  desperate  blow ! 

Far,  far  behind,  beyond  all  reach  of  sight, 

In  ordered  files  the  torches  flow  along ; 

One  ever  lengthening  line  of  gilding  light : 

Far — far  behind, 
Rolls  on  the  undistinguishable  clamour 
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Of  horn,  and  trump,  and  tambour, 

Incessant  as  the  roar 

Of  streams  which  down  the  wintry  mountain  pour, 

And  louder  than  the  dread  commotion 

Of  stormy  billows  on  a  rocky  shore, 

When  the  winds  rage  o'er  the  waves, 

And  Ocean  to  the  tempest  raves. 

517.  T.  Why,  brother  Hector, 
We  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it ; 
Nor  once  deject  the  courage  of  our  minds, 
Because  Cassandra's  mad  ;  her  brain-sick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel, 
Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engag'd 

To  make  it  gracious.     For  my  private  part, 

I  am  no  more  touch'd  than  all  Priam's  sons : 

And  Jove  forbid,  there  should  be  done  amongst  us 

Such  things  as  might  offend  the  weakest  spleen 

To  fight  for  and  maintain ! 

P.  Else  might  the  world  convince  of  levity 

As  well  my  undertakings,  as  your  counsels  : 

But  I  attest  the  gods,  your  full  consent 

Gave  wings  to  my  propension,  and  cut  off 

All  fears  attending  on  so  dire  a  project. 

For  what,  alas,  can  these  my  single  arms  ? 

What  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour, 

To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those 

This  quarrel  would  excite  ?    'Yet,  I  protest, 

Were  I  alone  to  pass  the  difficulties, 

And  had  as  ample  power  as  I  have  will, 

Paris  should  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done, 

Nor  faint  in  the  pursuit. 

518.  C.  Noise  call  you  it  ?  or  universal  groan, 
As  if  the  whole  inhabitation  perished  ! 

Blood,  death,  and  deathful  deeds,  are  in  that  noise, 
i  2 
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Ruin,  destruction  at  the  utmost  point. 

M.  Of  ruin,  indeed,  methought  I  heard  the  noise  : 

Oh!  it  continues  ;  they  have  slain  my  son. 

C.  Thy  son  is  rather  slaying  them :  that  outcry 

From  slaughter  of  one  foe  could  not  ascend. 

M.  Some  dismal  accident  it  needs  must  be ; 

What  shall  we  do  ?  stay  here,  or  run  and  see  ? 

C.  Best  keep  together  here,  lest,  running  thither, 

We  unawares  run  into  danger's  mouth. 

This  evil  on  the  Philistines  is  fallen  : 

From  whom  could  else  a  general  cry  be  heard  ? 

The  sufferers  then  will  scarce  molest  us  here  ; 

From  other  hands  we  need  not  much  to  fear. 

What  if,  his  eye-sight  (for  to  Israel's  God 

Nothing  is  hard)  by  miracle  restored, 

He  now  be  dealing  dole  among  his  foes, 

And  over  heaps  of  slaughter'd  walk  his  way  ? 

M.  That  were  a  joy  presumptuous  to  be  thought. 

C.  Yet  God  hath  wrought  things  as  incredible 

For  his  people  of  old  ;  what  hinders  now  ? 

519.  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him, 
When  he  comes  back  :  you  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moon-shine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites  ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight-mushrooms ;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew ;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  be,)  I  have  bedimm'd 
The  noontide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war  :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake  ;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 
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The  pine  and  cedar :  graves,  at  my  command, 

Have  waked  their  sleepers  ;  oped,  and  let  them  forth. 

By  my  so  potent  art :  but  this  rough  magick 

I  here  abjure  :  and,  when  I  have  requir'd 

Some  heavenly  musick,  which  even  now  I  do, 

To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 

This  airy  charm  is  for,  I'll  break  my  staff, 

Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth, 

And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 

I'll  drown  my  book. 

520.  Twice  vanquish'd  Phrygians,  are  ye  not  ashamed 
To  be  again  blockaded,  and  behind 
Your  walls  to  skulk  ?    Shall  men  like  you  demand 
Brides  with  the  sword  ?     What  god  to  Italy, 
What  madness  brought  you  ?     No  Atrides  here, 
Nor  subtle-tongued  Ulysses  ye  will  find. 
We  from  our  cradle  are  a  hardy  race : 
Our  infants  to  the  river- side  we  bring, 
In  water  plunge,  invigorate  with  cold : 
Our  boys  are  hunters  taught  the  woods  to  range ; 
Their  pastime,  steeds  to  curb,  or  bend  the  bow  : 
Our  youths,  to  toil  and  scanty  fare  inured, 
Subdue  the  earth  with  ploughs,  shake  towns  in  war : 
We  pass  our  life  in  arms,  our  oxen's  back 
Goad  with  inverted  spears.     Not  even  age 
Our  minds  can  weaken  or  our  strength  impair : 
The  hoary  head  in  helmet  we  encase, 
Subsist  on  plunder,  and  in  spoil  delight. 
But  ye  in  saffron  vest  and  purple  shine, 
Ye  love  the  dance  and  sloth  and  indolence, 
Sleeves  on  the  tunic,  coifs  with  ribbon  tied  ; 
Women,  not  men  !     Go  back  to  Dindymus, 
Where  the  pipe's  double  note  may  charm  your  ear ; 
The  timbrels  and  the  flutes  of  Cybele 
Await  you  there :  to  men  leave  arms  and  steel, 
i  3 
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521.  C.  Where  is  my  fair  and  lovely  Proserpine? 
Speak,  Jove's  fair  daughter,  whither  art  thou  stray'd  ? 
I've  sought  the  meadows,   glebes,  and  new-reap'd 

fields, 

Yet  cannot  find  my  child.     Her  scatter'd  flowers, 
And  garland  half  made  up,  I've  lit  upon ; 
But  her  I  cannot  spy.     Behold  the  trace 
Of  some  strange  wagon,  that  has  scorch'd  the  trees 
And  singed  the  grass  :  these  ruts  the  sun  ne'er  seared. 
Where  art  thou,  love  ?  where  art  thou,  Proserpine  ? 

0  thou  that,  on  thy  shelly  trumpet  sounding, 
Summon'st  the  sea-god,  answer  from  the  depth. 

T.  On  Neptune's  sea-horse  with  my  concave  trump 
Thro'  all  the  abyss  I've  shrill'd  thy  daughter's  loss. 
The  channels  clothed  in  waters,  the  low  cities 
In  which  the  water-gods  and  sea-nymphs  dwell, 

1  have  perused ;  sought  thro'  whole  woods  and  forests 
Of  leafless  coral,  planted  in  the  deeps ; 

Toss'd  up  the  beds  of  pearl ;  roused  up  huge  whales, 
And  stern  sea-monsters,  from  their  rocky  dens  ; 
Those  bottoms  bottomless,  shallows  and  shelves, 
And  all   those  currents  where  th'  earth's   springs 

break  in ; 

Those  plains  where  Neptune  feeds  his  porpoises, 
Sea-horses,  seals,  and  all  his  cattle  else  : 
Thro'  all  our  ebbs  and  tides  my  trump  hath  blazed 

her, 
Yet  can  no  cavern  shew  me  Proserpine. 

522.  Q.  Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth, 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it ! 

Ye  have  angels'  faces,  but  heaven  knows  your  hearts. 

What  will  become  of  me  now,  wretched  lady  ? 

I  am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living. — 

Alas !  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  your  fortunes  ? 

Shipwreck'd  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity, 

No  friends,  no  hope ;  no  kindred  weep  for  me, 
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Almost,  no  grave  allow'd  me.     Like  the  lily, 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field,  and  flourish'd, 
I'll  hang  my  head,  and  perish.      W.  If  your  grace 
Could  but  be  brought  to  know,  our  ends  are  honest, 
You'd  feel  more  comfort :  why  should  we,  good  lady, 
Upon  what  cause,  wrong  you  ?  alas !  our  places, 
The  way  of  our  profession  is  against  it ; 
We  are  to  cure  such  sorrows,  not  to  sow  them. 
For  goodness'  sake,  consider  what  you  do  ; 
How  you  may  hurt  yourself,  ay,  utterly 
Grow  from  the  king's  acquaintance,  by  this  carriage. 
The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience, 
So  much  they  love  4t ;  but,  to  stubborn  spirits, 
They  swell,  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms. 
I  know,  you  have  »  gentle,  noble  temper, 
A  soul  as  even  as  a  calm.     Pray  think  us 
Those  we  profess ;  peace-makers,  friends,  and  ser- 
vants. 

523.    V.  Juno  and  Pallas  promise  gallantly. 

P.  Yet  this  concludes  not  what  Minerva  can 

Bestow  upon  her  Paris.     If  the  arts 

Inflame  thee  not,  or  do  appear  less  active 

And  glorious  to  meet  thy  fierce  ambition, 

Fame   shall  want  breath   to   tell   the  world   what 

triumphs 

Shall  crown  thy  name  in  war,  if  Pallas  arm 
Thy  breast  with  courage,  which  my  bounty  throws 
To  thy  acceptance.     If  that  ball  be  mine, 
111  give  thee  a  spirit,  Trojan,  and  such  conquests 
By  thine  own  valour,  as  at  once  shall  fright 
And  please  the  hearer's  faith.    Nations  shall  tremble 
To  mention  thy  great  acts,  whose  memory 
Shall  out-live  all  Egyptian  pyramids, 
And  bloom  when  winters  have  defac'd  the  world 
And  feeble  time  shall  droop  and  halt  with  age. 
i  4 
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Trophies  shall  fall  in  duty  to  thy  sword, 
And  captive  princes  wait  upon  thy  chariot : 
Some  shall  build  statues,  others  invent  games, 
Some  temples  to  thy  name  :  while  holy  priests, 
And  virgin  quires  shall  make  it  their  religion 
To  pay  thee  songs,  and  crown  thy  images 
With  ever-springing  garlands.     Be  wise,  Paris : 
Resolve  to  make  that  golden  circle  mine, 
Both  arts  and  arms  shall  make  their  glories  thine. 
524.  He  told  the  hidden  power  of  herbs  and  springs, 

And  disease  drank  and  slept ;  death  grew  like  sleep. 

He  taught  the  implicated  orbits  woven 

Of  the  wide- wandering  stars ;  and  how  the  sun 

Changes  his  lair,  and  by  what  secret  spell 

The  pale  moon  is  transform'd,  when  her  broad  eye 

Gazes  not  on  the  interlunar  sea. 

He  taught  to  rule,  as  life  directs  the  limbs. 

The  tempest-winged  chariots  of  the  Ocean  ; 

And  the  Celt  knew  the  Indian:  cities  then 

Were  built,  and  through  their   snow-like  columns 

flow'd 

The  warm  winds,  and  the  azure  ether  shone, 
And  the  blue  sea  and  shadowy  hills  were  seen. 
Such,  the  alleviations  of  his  state, 
Prometheus  gave  to  man,  for  which  he  hangs 
Withering  in  destined  pain.    But  who  rains  down 
Evil,  the  immedicable  plague,  which,  while 
Man  looks  on  his  creation  like  a  god, 
And  sees  that  it  is  glorious,  drives  him  on 
The  wreck  of  his  own  will,  the  scorn  of  earth, 
The  outcast,  the  abandori'd,  the  alone  ? 
Not  Jove :  while  yet  his  frown  shook  heaven,  aye, 

when 

His  adversary  from  adamantine  chains 
Curs'd  him,  he  trembled  like  a  slave.     Declare 
Who  is  his  master  ?     Is  he  too  a  slave  ? 
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525.  To  be  thus,  is  nothing  ; 

But  to  be  safely  thus.     Our  fears  in  Banquo 

Stick  deep ;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 

Keigns  that,  which  would  be  fear'd.    Tis  muc"h  he 

dares  ; 

And,  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind, 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.     There  is  none  but  he 
Whose  being  I  do  fear :  and  under  him 
My  genius  is  rebuk'd,  as,  it  is  said, 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Csesar.     He  chid  the  sisters 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me, 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him ;  then,  prophet-like, 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings  • 
Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown, 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlinealhand, 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     If  it  be  so, 
For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  fil'd  my  mind ; 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murder'd ; 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man, 
To  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings  ! 
Rather  than  so,  come,  fate,  into  the  list, 
And    champion    me   to   the   utterance ! Who's 

there  ? 

526.  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman, 

Is  of  a  few  days  and  full  of  trouble. 

He  cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down  : 

He  fleeth  also  as  a  shadow  and  continueth  not. 

And  dost  thou  open  thine  eyes  upon  such  an  one, 

And  bringest  me  into  judgment  with  thee? 

Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  Not 

one. 

Seeing  his  days  are  determined, 
i  5 
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The  number  of  his  months  are  with  thee, 
Thou  hast  appointed  his  bounds  that  he  cannot  pass 
Turn  from  him,  that  he  may  rest, 
'    Till  he  shall  accomplish,  as  an  hireling,  his  day. 
For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  it  be  cut  down, 
That  it  will  sprout  again, 

And  that  the  tender  branch  thereof  will  not  cease. 
Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth, 
And  the  stock  thereof  die  in  the  ground  ; 
Yet  through  the  scent  of  water  it  will  bud, 
And  bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant. 
But  man  dieth,  and  wasteth  away  ; 
Yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ? 
As  the  waters  fail  from  the  sea, 
And  the  flood  decayeth  and  drieth  up, 
So  man  lieth  down,  and  riseth  not ; 
Till  the  heavens  be  no  more,  they  shall  not  awake, 
Nor  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep. 
527.  H.  It  is  not  night,  when  I  do  see  your  face, 
Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  night : 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company  ; 
For  you,  in  my  respect,  are  all  the  world  : 
Then  how  can  it  be  said,  I  am  alone, 
When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me  ? 
D.  I'll  run  from  thee,  and  hide  me  in  the  brakes, 
And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts. 
H.  The  wildest  hath  not  such  a  heart  as  you. 
Run  where  you  will,  the  story  shall  be  chang'd ; 
Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chase  ; 
The  dove  pursues  the  griffin ;  the  mild  hind 
Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger  :  bootless  speed, 
When  cowardice  pursues,  and  valour  flies. 
D.  I  will  not  stay  thy  questions ;  let  me  go : 
Or,  if  thou  follow  me,  do  not  believe 
But  I  shall  do  thee  mischief  in  the  wood. 
H.  Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town,  the  field, 
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You  do  me  mischief.     Fie,  Demetrius  ! 

Your  wrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  my  sex  : 

We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do : 

We  should  be  woo'd,  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 

Til  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell, 

To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  so  well. 

0.  Fare  thee   well,   nymph:  ere   he  do   leave  this 

grove, 

Thou  shalt  fly  him,  and  he  shall  seek  thy  love. — 
528.  Trembling,  and  wilder'd  with  her  dread  intent, 
Now  Dido  rolls  her  blood-red  eyeballs  round ; 
Her  quiv'ring  cheeks  with  spots  are  mark'd,  whilst 

pale 

From  death's  approach,  she  to  the  courts  within 
Rushes,  and  furious  mounts  the  lofty  pyre. 
Then  forth  she  draws  the  Dardan  sword,  a  gift 
For  use  like  this  unsought.     There,  when  she  view'd 
The  Trojan  vestments  and  the  well-known  bed, 
Pausing  awhile  with  tears  and  thronging  thoughts, 
She  fell  upon  the  couch,  with  these  last  words  : 
Ye  relics,  dear  while  fate  and  gods  allow'd, 
Take  this  my  spirit ;  me  from  care  release  : 
My  life  has  run  the  course  which  fortune  gave, 
And  now  my  ghost  shall  under  earth  descend 
Illustrious.     A  fam'd  city  I  have  built, 
Seen  my  own  walls,  my  husband  have  aveng'd, 
And  punish'd  my  own  brother,  his  dire  foe ; 
Happy,  too  happy,  if  but  on  my  coast 
Vessels  Dardanian  never  had  arriv'd. 
Thus  having  spoken,  she  upon  the  couch 
Her  lips  impress'd ;  and,  Shall  we  die,  exclaim'd, 
Without  revenge  ?     Yes,  let  us  die  ;  thus,  thus 
"Tis  our  delight  to  go  beneath  the  shades. 
Now  may  yon  cruel  Trojan  with  his  eye 
From  ocean  catch  the  fatal  blaze ;  may  he 
Carry  with  him  the  omens  of  my  death, 
i  6 
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529.  P.  The  sacrifice  hath  pleased  the  immortal  Gods. 
With  willing  foot  the  golden-horned  steer 
Moved  to  the  altar,  and  in  proud  delight 
Shook  the  white  fillet  on  his  brow  :  the  blood 
Pour'd  forth  its  purple  stream  profuse  ;  the  Aruspex 
Gazed  on  the  perfect  entrails  ;  and  the  smoke 

Rose  in  a  full  unbroken  cloud.     Great  Prefect, 
Thy  deeds  are  holy  to  our  gods.      C.  The  gods, 
Whose  honour  we  espouse,  espouse  our  cause. 
Hear  me,  ye  priests  on  earth,  ye  gods  in  heav'n ! 
By  Vesta,  and  her  virgin-guarded  fires  ; 
By  Mars,  the  sire  and  guardian  god  of  Rome  ; 
By  Antioch's  bright  Apollo ;  by  the  throne 
Of  him  whose  thunder  shakes  the  vaulted  skies  ; 
And  that  dread  oath  I  add,  that  binds  th'  immortals, 
The  unblessed  waters  of  Tartarean  Styx : 
Last,  by  the  avengers  of  despised  vows, 
The  inevitable  serpent-hair'd  Eumenides, 
Olybius  swears,  thus  mounting  on  the  throne 
Of  justice,  to  exhaust  heaven's  wrath  on  all 
That  have  cast  off  their  fathers'  gods  for  rites 
New  and  unholy.     From  my  heart  I  blot 
Partial  affection,  and  the  love  of  kindred. 
Even  if  my  father's  blood  flow'd  in  their  veins, 
I  would  obey  the  Emperor,  and  the  Gods ! 
V.  So  nobly  said ;  as  nobly  be  it  done. 

530.  Ci.  Death's  always  ready ;  and  our  time  is  known 
To  be  at  Heaven's  dispose,  and  not  our  own. 

C.  Can  we  be  over-hasty  to  good  hap  ? 

Ci.  What  good  expect  we  in  a  fiery  gap  ? 

C.  To  'scape  the  fears  that  follow  Fortune's  glances. 

Ci.  A  noble  mind  doth  never  fear  mischances. 

C.  A  noble  mind  disdaineth  servitude. 

Ci.  Can  bondage  true  nobility  exclude  ? 

C.  How  if  I  do  or  suffer  that  I  would  not  ? 

Ci.  True  nobless  never  doth  the  thing  it  should  not. 
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C.  Then  must  I  die.    Ci.  Yet  dying  think  this  still, 
No  fear  of  death  should  force  us  to  do  ill. 
C.  If  death  be  such,  why  is  your  fear  so  rife  ? 
Ci.  My  works  will  shew  I  never  fear'd  my  life. 
C.  And  yet  you  will  not  that,  in  our  distress, 
We  ask  death's  aid  to  end  life's  wretchedness. 
Ci.  We  neither  ought  to  urge  nor  ask  a  thing 
Wherein  we  see  so  much  assurance  lies. 
But  if  perhaps  some  fierce  offended  king, 
To  fright  us,  set  pale  death  before  our  eyes, 
To  force  us  do  that  goes  against  our  heart, 
'Twere  more  than  base  in  us  to  dread  his  dart. 
But  when,  for  fear  of  an  ensuing  ill, 
We  seek  to  shorten  our  appointed  race, 
Then  'tis  for  fear  that  we  ourselves  do  kill ; 
So  fond  we  are  to  fear  the  world's  disgrace. 
531.  He  did  not  know  the  awful  mystery 

Of  that  divinest  cup,  that,  as  the  lips 

Which  touch  it,  even  such  its  quality, 
Good  or  malignant  —  madman  !  and  he  thinks 
The  blessed  prize  is  won  ;  and  joyfully  he  drinks. 
Then  Sceva  opened  on  the  accursed  one 

His  eye  of  anger :  upon  him  alone 
The  wrath-beam  fell.     He  shudders — but  too  late ; 

The  deed  is  done : 
The  dreadful  liquor  works  the  will  of  Fate. 

Immortal  he  would  be  : 
Immortal  he  remains  ;  but  through  his  veins — 

Torture  at  once,  and  immortality — 
A  stream  of  poison  doth  the  Amreeta  run, 

Infinite  everlasting  agony. 
And  while  within  the  burning  anguish  flows, 

His  outward  body  glows 
Like  molten  ore  beneath  the  avenging  eye, 
Doom'd  thus  to  live  and  burn  eternally. 
The  fiery  Three, 
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Beholding  him,  set  up  a  fiendish  cry, 

A  song  of  jubilee  : 
Come,  brother,  come  !  they  sung  ;  too  long 

Have  we  expected  thee : 

Henceforth  we  bear  no  more 

The  unequal  weight ;  come,  brother,  we  are  Four ! 

532.  P.  Dauphin,  I  am  by  birth  a  shepherd's  daughter, 
My  wit  untrain'd  in  any  kind  of  art. 

Heaven,  and  our  Lady  gracious,  hath  it  pleas'd 

To  shine  on  my  contemptible  estate. 

Lo,  whilst  I  waited  on  my  tender  lambs, 

And  to  sun's  parching  heat  display'd  my  cheeks, 

God's  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me  • 

And,  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty, 

Will'd  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation, 

And  free  my  country  from  calamity : 

Her  aid  she  promis'd,  and  assur'd  success  : 

In  complete  glory  she  reveal'd  herself ; 

And,  whereas  I  was  black  and  swart  before, 

With  those  clear  rays,  which  she  infus'd  on  me, 

That  beauty  I  am  bless'd  with,  which  you  see. 

Ask  me  what  question  thou  canst  possible, 

And  I  will  answer  unpremeditated  : 

My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar'st, 

And  thou  shalt  find  that  I  exceed  my  sex. 

Resolve  on  this  :  Thou  shalt  be  fortunate, 

If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mate. 

C.  Thou  hast  astonish'd  me  with  thy  high  terms ; 

Only  this  proof  I'll  of  thy  valour  make, 

In  single  combat  thou  shall  buckle  with  me ; 

And,  if  thou  vanquishest,  thy  words  are  true ; 

Otherwise,  I  renounce  all  confidence. 

533.  She's  a  majestick  ruler,  and  commands 
Ev'n  with  the  terror  of  her  awful  brow. 
As  in  a  throng,  sedition  being  raised, 

Th'  ignoble  multitude  inflam'd  with  madness, 
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Firebrands  and  stones  fly ;  fury  shews  them  weapons : 
Till  spying  some  grave  man,  honour'd  for  wisdom, 
They  straight  are  silent,  and  erect  their  ears ; 
Whilst  he  with  his  sage  counsel  doth  assuage 
Their  minds'  disorder,  and  appease  their  rage : 
So  prudence,  when  rebellious  appetites 
Have  rais'd  temptations,  with  their  batteries 
Assaulting  reason,  then  doth  interpose, 
And  keep  it  safe.     The  attempts  of  sense  are  weak, 
If  their  vain  forces  wisdom  deign  to  break. 
Prudence,  thou  virtue  of  the  mind  by  which 
We  do  consult  of  all  that's  good  or  evil, 
Conducing  to  felicity,  direct 
My  thoughts  and  actions  by  the  rules  of  reason : 
Teach  me  contempt  of  all  inferior  vanities  ; 
Pride,  in  a  marble  portal  gilded  o'er, 
Assyrian  carpets,  chairs  of  ivory, 
The  luxury  of  a  stupendous  house, 
Garments  perfum'd,  gems  valued  not  for  use 
But  needless  ornament,  and  sumptuous  table, 
And  all  the  baits  of  sense.     A  vulgar  eye 
Sees  not  the  dangers  which  beneath  them  lie. 
534.  We  lay,  expecting  no  attack,  at  Neustadt, 
Entrench'd  but  insecurely  in  our  camp, 
When  towards  evening  rose  a  cloud  of  dust 
From  the  wood  thitherward  ;  our  vanguard  fled 
Into  the  camp,  and  sounded  the  alarm. 
Scarce  had  we  mounted,  ere  the  Pappenheimers, 
Their  horses  at  full  speed,  broke  through  the  lines, 
And  leapt  the  trenches  ;  but  their  heedless  courage 
Had  borne  them  onward  far  before  the  others. 
The  infantry  were  still  at  distance  ;  only 
The  Pappenheimers  follow'd  daringly 
Their  daring  leader.     Both  in  van  and  flanks 
With  our  whole  cavalry  -we  now  received  them  ; 
Back  to  the  trenches  drove  them,  where  the  foot 
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Stretch'd  out  a  solid  ridge  of  pikes  to  meet  them. 
They  neither  could  advance  nor  yet  retreat ; 
And  as  they  stood  on  every  side  wedged  in, 
The  Rhinegrave  to  their  leader  call'd  aloud, 
Inviting  a  surrender  ;  but  their  leader, 
Young  Piccolomini,  known  by  his  plume, 
And  his  long  hair,  gave  signal  for  the  trenches ; 
Himself  leapt  first :  the  regiment  all  plunged  after. 
His  charger,  by  a  halbert  gored,  rear'd  up, 
Flung  him  with  violence  off,  and  over  him 
The  horses,  now  no  longer  to  be  curbed, 
Dash'd  in  their  full  career. 

535.  N.  Sile,  obsecro  ;  questusque  secreto  abditos 
Manda  dolori.     Gravia  quisquis  vulnera, 
Patiente  et  aequo  mutus  animo  pertulit, 
Referre  potuit.     Ira,  quce  tegitur,  nocet : 
Professa  perdunt  odia  vindictae  locum. 
M.  Levis  est  dolor,  qui  capere  consilium  potest, 
Et  clepere  sese  :  magna  non  latitant  mala. 
Libet  ire  contra.     N.  Siste  furialem  impetum, 
Alumna !  Vix  te  tacita  defendit  quies. 
M.  Fortuna  fortes  metuit,  ignavos  premit. 
N.  Tune  est  probanda,  si  locum  virtus  habet. 
M.  Nunquam  potest  non  esse  virtuti  locus. 
N.  Spes  nulla  monstrat  rebus  afflictis  viam. 
M.  Qui  nil  potest  sperare,  desperet  nihil. 
N.  Abiere  Colchi ;  conjugis  nulla  est  fides  : 
Nihilque  superest  opibus  e  tantis  tibi; 
M.  Medea  superest :  hie  mare  et  terras  vides, 
Ferrumque  et  ignes  et  deos  et  fulmina. 
N.  Rex  est  timendus.    M.  Rex  meus  fuerat  pater. 
N.  Non  metuis  arma.     M.  Sint  licet  terra  edita. 
N.  Moriere.     M.    Cupio.     N.  Profuge.     M.  Pceni- 

tuit  fugae. 

Medea  fugiam  ?     N.  Mater  es.     M.  Cm  sim,  vides. 
&  Profugeredubitas?  M.  Fugiam:  at  ulciscar  prius. 
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JV.  Vindex  sequetur.     M.  Forsitan  inveniam  moras. 
N.  Compesce  verba  ;  parce  jam  demens  minis, 
Animosque  minue.     Tempori  aptari  decet. 
M.  Fortuna  opes  auferre,  non  animum,  potest. 

536.  Dread  lord,  the  commons  send  you  word  by  me, 
Unless  false  Suffolk  straight  be  done  to  death, 
Or  banished  fair  England's  territories, 

They  will  by  violence  tear  him  from  your  palace, 
And  torture  him  with  grievous  ling'ring  death. 
They  say,  by  him  the  good  duke  Humphrey  died ; 
They  say,  in  him  they  fear  your  highness'  death : 
And  mere  instinct  of  love,  and  loyalty, — 
Free  from  a  stubborn  opposite  intent, 
As  being  thought  to  contradict  your  liking, — 
Makes  them  thus  forward  in  his  banishment. 
They  say,  in  care  of  your  most  royal  person, 
That,  if  your  highness  should  intend  to  sleep, 
And  charge  that  no  man  should  disturb  your  rest, 
In  pain  of  your  dislike,  or  pain  of  death  ; 
Yet  notwithstanding  such  a  strict  edict, 
Were  there  a  serpent  seen,  with  forked  tongue, 
That  slily  glided  towards  your  majesty, 
It  were  but  necessary  you  were  wak'd ; 
Lest,  being  suffer'd  in  that  harmful  slumber, 
The  mortal  worm  might  make  the  sleep  eternal : 
And  therefore  do  they  cry,  though  you  forbid, 
That  they  will  guard  you,  whe'r  you  will,  or  no, 
From  such  fell  serpents  as  false  Suffolk  is  ; 
With  whose  envenomed  and  fatal  sting, 
Your  loving  uncle,  twenty  times  his  worth, 
They  say,  is  shamefully  bereft  of  life. 

537.  S.  I  heard  the  sound  of  words  ;  their  sense  the  air 
Dissolves  unjointed  ere  it  reach  my  ear. 

C.  He   speaks,   let   us   draw  nigh.      Matchless    in 

might, 
The  glory  late  of  Israel,  now  the  grief, 
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We  come,  thy  friends  and  neighbours  not  unknown, 
From  Eshtaol  and  Zora's  fruitful  vale, 
To  visit  or  bewail  thee  ;  or,  if  better, 
Counsel  or  consolation  we  may  bring, 
Salve  to  thy  sores  ;  apt  words  have  power  to  'ssuage 
The  tumours  of  a  troubled  mind, 
And  are  as  balm  to  fester'd  wounds. 
S.  Your  coming,  friends,  revives  me  ;  for  I  learn 
Now  of  my  own  experience,  not  by  talk, 
How  counterfeit  a  coin  they  are  who  friends 
Bear  in  their  superscription  (of  the  most 
I  would  be  understood) ;  in  prosperous  days 
They  swarm,  but  in  adverse  withdraw  their  head, 
Not  to  be  found,  though  sought.     Ye  see,  O  friends, 
How  many  evils  have  enclosed  me  round ; 
Yet  that  which  was  the  worst  now  least  afflicts  me, 
Blindness  ;  for  had  I  sight,  confused  with  shame, 
How  could  I  once  look  up,  or  heave  the  head, 
Who,  like  a  foolish  pilot,  have  shipwreck'd 
My  vessel  trusted  to  me  from  above, 
Gloriously  rigg'd  ;  and  for  a  word,  a  tear, 
Fool !  have  divulged  the  secret  gift  of  God 
To  a  deceitful  woman  ? 

538.   G.  Then  if  it  be  so  settled  in  your  mind, 
He  shall  not  live  because  he  dar'd  to  love 
Your  daughter  ;  thus  I  give  your  Grace  to  know, 
Within  his  heart  there  is  inclosed  my  life. 
Therefore,  O  father,  if  that  name  may  be 
Sweet  to  your  ears,  and  that  we  may  prevail 
By  name  of  father,  that  you  favour  us ; — 
But  otherwise,  if  now  we  cannot  find 
That  which  our  falsed  hope  did  promise  us ; 
Why  then  proceed  and  rid  our  trembling  hearts 
Of  these  suspicions.     Since  neither  in  this  case 
His  good  deserts  in  service  to  your  Grace, 
Which  always  have  been  just,  nor  my  desires, 
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May  mitigate  the  cruel  rage  of  grief 
That  stains  your  heart,  but  that  mine  earl  must  die, 
Then  all  in  vain  you  ask  what  I  can  say 
Why  I  should  live.     Sufficeth  for  my  part 
To  say  I  will  not  live,  and  so  resolve. 
T.  Dar'st  thou,  so  desperate,  decree  thy  death  ? 
G.  A  dreadless  heart  delights  in  such  decrees. 
T.  Thy  kind  abhorreth  such  unkindly  thoughts. 
G.  Unkindly  thoughts  they  are  to  them  that  live 
In  kindly  love.     T.  As  I  do  unto  thee. 
G.  To  take  his  life  who  is  my  love  from  me  ? 
T.  Have  I  then  lost  thy  love  ?     G.  If  he  shall  lose 
His  life  that  is  my  love.     T.  Thy  love  ?  Begone, 
Return  into  thy  chamber.     G.  I  will  go. 
539.  L.  You  must  forsake  this  room  and  go  with  us  ; 
Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off, 
And  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus.     For  this  slave, 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty, 
That  can  torment  him  much,  and  hold  him  long, 
It  shall  be  his  :  you  shall  close  prisoner  rest, 
Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian  state.  —  Come,  bring  him  away. 
0.  Soft  you ;  a  word  or  two,  before  you  go. 
I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know 

it; 

No  more  of  that. — I  pray  you,  in  your  letters, 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate, 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  set   down   aught  in   malice  ;   then   must  you 

speak 

Of  one,  that  lov'd  not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 
Of  one,  not  easily  jealous,  but  being  wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  the  extreme  ;  of  one,  whose  hand, 
Like  the  base  Judean,  threw  a  pearl  away, 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe ;  of  one,  whose  subdu'd 

eyes, 
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Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.     Set  you  down  this : 
And  say,  besides,  that  in  Aleppo  once, 
Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduc'd  the  state, 
I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog, 
And  smote  him  —  thus. 

540.  C.  But  if  we  fail.     B.  They  never  fail  who  die 
In  a  great  cause  :  the  block  may  soak  their  gore  ; 
Their  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun ;  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls : 

But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.     Though  years 

Elapse,  and  others  share  as  dark  a  doom, 

They  but  augment  the  deep  and  sweeping  thoughts 

Which  overpower  all  others,  and  conduct 

The  world  at  last  to  freedom.     What  were  we, 

If  Brutus  had  not  lived  ?     He  died  in  giving 

Rome  liberty,  but  left  a  deathless  lesson : 

A  name  which  is  a  virtue,  and  a  soul 

Which  multiplies  itself  throughout  all  time, 

When  wicked  men  wax  mighty,  and  a  state 

Turns  servile.     He  and  his  high  friend  were  styled 

"  The  last  of  Romans  !  "  let  us  be  the  first 

Of  true  Venetians,  sprung  from  Roman  sires. 

C.  Our  fathers  did  not  fly  from  Attila 

Into  these  isles,  where  palaces  have  sprung 

And  banks  redeem'd  from  the  rude  ocean's  ooze, 

To  own  a  thousand  despots  in  his  place. 

Better  bow  down  before  the  Hun,  and  call 

A  Tartar  lord,  than  these  swoln  silk-worms  masters. 

The  first  at  least  was  man,  and  used  his  sword 

As  sceptre  ;  these  unmanly  creeping  things 

Command  our  swords,  and  rule  us  with  a  word 

As  with  a  spell. 

541.  This,  well  carried,  shall,  on  her  behalf 
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Change  slander  to  remorse  ;  that  is  some  good : 
But  not  for  that  dream  I  on  this  strange  course, 
But  on  this  travail  look  for  greater  birth. 
She  dying,  as  it  must  be  so  maintain'd, 
Upon  the  instant  that  she  was  accus'd, 
Shall  be  lamented,  pity'd,  and  excus'd 
Of  every  hearer.     For  it  so  falls  out, 
That  what  we  have,  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
While  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost, 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value  ;  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us 
While  it  was  ours.     So  will  it  fare  with  Claudio  : 
When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words, 
The  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination ; 
And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
Shall  come  apparell'd  in  more  precious  habit, 
More  moving,  delicate,  and  full  of  life 
Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul, 
Than  when  she  liv'd  indeed.     Then  shall  he  mourn 
(If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver) 
And  wish  he  had  not  so  accused  her  ; 
No,  though  he  thought  his  accusation  true. 
Let  this  be  so,  and  doubt  not  but  success 
Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape 
Than  I  can  lay  it  down  in  likelihood. 
542.  A.  Priestess,  with  speed  conclude  the  sacrifice ! 
Impatiently  the  king  and  people  wait. 
/  I  had  perform'd  my  duty  and  thy  will, 
Had  not  an  unforeseen  impediment 
The  execution  of  my  purpose  thwarted. 
A.  What  is  it  that  obstructs  the  king's  commands  ? 
/.  Chance,   which    from    mortals    will    not    brook 

control. 

A.  Possess  me  with  the  reason,  that  with  speed 
I  may  inform  the  king,  who  hath  decreed 
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The  death  of  both.     I.  The  gods  have  not  decreed 

it. 

The  elder  of  these  men  doth  bear  the  guilt 
Of  kindred-murder :  on  his  steps  attend 
The  dread  Eumenides.     They  seized  the  prey 
Within  the  inner  fane,  polluting  thus 
The  holy  sanctuary.     I  hasten  now, 
Together  with  my  virgin-train,  to  bathe 
Diana's  image  in  the  sea,  and  there 
With  solemn  rites  its  purity  restore  : 
Let  none  presume  our  silent  march  to  follow ! 
A.  This  hind'rance  to  the  monarch  I'll  announce : 
Do  not  commence  the  rite  till  he  permit. 
/.  The  priestess  alone  interferes  in  this. 
A.  An  incident  so  strange  the  king  shall  know. 
I.  Here,  nor  his  counsel  nor  command  avails. 
A.  Oft  are  the  great  consulted  out  of  form. 
/.  Do  not  insist  on  what  I  must  refuse. 
A.  A  needful  and  a  just  demand  refuse  not. 
543.  How  fain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind, 

And  thou  redeem'st  thyself:  but,  all,  save  thee, 

I  fell  with  curses. 

Methinks,  thou  art  more  honest  now,  than  wise ; 

For,  by  oppressing  and  betraying  me, 

Thou  might'st  have  sooner  got  another  service : 

For  many  so  arrive  at  second  masters, 

Upon  their  first  lord's  neck.     But  tell  me  true, 

(For  I  must  ever  doubt,  though  ne'er  so  sure,) 

Is  not  thy  kindness  subtle,  covetous, 

If  not  a  usuring  kindness ;  and  as  rich  men  deal 

gifts, 

Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one  ? 
F.  No,  my  most  worthy  master,  in  whose  breast 
Doubt  and  suspect,  alas,  are  plac'd  too  late  : 
You  should  have  fear'd  false  times,  when  you  did 

feast : 
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Suspect  still  comes,  where  an  estate  is  least. 
That  which  I  show,  heaven  knows,  is  merely  love, 
Duty  and  zeal  to  your  unmatched  mind, 
Care  of  your  food  and  living :  and,  believe  it, 
O  my  most  honour'd  lord, 
For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me, 
Either  in  hope,  or  present,  I'd  exchange 
For  this  one  wish,  That  you  had  power  and  wealth 
To  requite  me,  by  making  rich  yourself. 
T.  Look  thee,  'tis  so  !  —  Thou  singly  honest  man, 
Here,  take  :  —  the  gods  out  of  my  misery 
Have  sent  thee  treasure.     Go,  live  rich,  and  happy. 
544.  Trojan,  these  rites,  this  customary  feast, 
This  altar  of  a  mighty  Deity, 
Not  superstition  vain  or  ignorance 
Of  ancient  gods  prescribed  ;  butt  grateful  thanks 
Thus  we  renew,  from  perils  dire  preserv'd. 
Regard  that  hanging  precipice,  and  this 
Rock-dwelling  uninhabited,  where  lie 
Huge  scatter'd  fragments  from  the  mountain  fallen : 
Here  was  a  cave  far  inward,  sunken  deep, 
Where  Cacus,  monster  semihuman,  dwelt : 
No  ray  of  light  could  enter  ;  with  fresh  blood 
The  floor  was  ever  reeking  ;  heads  of  men 
Hung  foul  and  ghastly  rotting  on  the  door. 
This   plague  was   Vulcan's  offspring,  whose  black 

flame 

His  mouth  disgorging,  vast  in  bulk  he  moved. 
Long  had  we  pray'd  for  succour :  time  at  length 
Did  our  Avenger  bring  :  great  Hercules 
With  spoils  of  three -lived  Geryon,  whom  he  slew, 
Triumphant  hither  came ;  his  captive  bulls, 
A  stately  herd,  thro'  Tiber's  valley  stray'd. 
Cacus  with  fury  blind,  that  fraud  or  crime 
None  he  might  leave  unventur'd  or  untried, 
Four  bulls,  four  heifers  from  the  pasture  drove, 
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Choicest  of  all  the  herd ;  which  by  the  tail 
He  dragg'd,  all  footmarks  of  his  theft  to  hide, 
And  thrust  with  heels  inverted  in  his  den  : 
Search  to  the  cavern  thus  no  trace  could  lead. 

545.  But  when  Alcides  for  departure  hence 
Collected  in  the  meads  his  full-fed  kine, 
The  bulls  reluctant  bellow'd,  hill  and  grove 
Echoed  the  cry ;  whereat  from  underground 
One  heifer  low'd  responsive,  and  the  hope 
Of  Cacus  baffled.     Stung  was  Hercules 

With  rage  ;  he  snatcht  his  arms,  his  knotty  club, 

And  to  the  mountain  ran  :  then  first  dismay'd 

Cacus  was  seen,  and  trouble  in  his  eye : 

Swift  as  a  tempest  terror-wing'd  he  fled, 

Plunged  in  the  cavern's  mouth,  and  closed  the  door, 

A  rib  of  solid  rock,  with  iron  chain 

By  Vulcan's  art  suspended  ;  this,  the  chain 

Tearing,  he  dropt,  and  bolted  firm  within  : 

Stormful  Tirynthius  came,  and  all  th'  approach 

Examining,  glanced  quickly  to  and  fro, 

Gnashing  his  teeth  ;  thrice  furious  paced  he  round 

The  hill  of  Aventine,  thrice  vainly  tried 

The  mountain-door,  thrice  rested  in  the  vale. 

Behind  the  cavern  rose  a  flinty  rock, 

Shorn  from  the  cliffs,  with  peaky  summit  high, 

Fit  haunt  and  nestling-place  for  birds  of  prey : 

This,  leftward  o'er  the  river  as  it  hung, 

He  from  the  right  shook  pressing,  tore  it  up 

Loose  from  its  firm  foundations,  headlong  then 

Push'd ;  at  the  shock  vast  ether  groan'd,  the  banks 

Asunder  leapt,  back  rolPd  th'  affrighted  stream. 

546.  Now  was  the  creature's  den  exposed  to  view, 
And  all  the  spacious  mansion,  dusk  and  drear ; 
As  if  some  mighty  power  should  rend  the  earth, 
The  nether  world  and  kingdoms  pale  disclose 
By  gods  abhorr'd,  and  sunlight  thro'  th'  abyss 
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Intrusive  shining  scare  the  ghostly  Shades. 
Cacus,  in  unexpected  light  surprised, 
Pent  in  the  hollow  rock,  bray'd  horribly, 
That  like  was  never  heard ;  Alcides  him 
With  utmost  power  assailing  from  above, 
With    missiles    whelming,    trunks,    and    mountain- 
stones  ; 

He,  barr'd  of  all  escape,  a  flood  of  smoke 
Belch'd  from  his  jaws,  most  wonderful,  and  wrapt 
The  cave  in  stifling  darkness,  black  as  night, 
Rolling  in  hideous  volumes,  flaked  with  fire. 
The  hero  this  endur'd  not ;  in  the  midst 
Headlong  he  leapt,  where  smoke  in  thickest  clouds 
Was  rushing,  and  the  fireblast  hottest  pour'd  : 
The  monster,  bootless  flame  still  vomiting, 
He  grasps,  and  double-bends,  upon  the  neck 
Fastens  with  stern  gripe  squeezing,  till  the  eyes 
Out  from  their  sockets  burst,  and  breath  was  gone. 
The  doors  now  broken,  all  the  dark  abode, 
The  ravish'd  bulls,  and  many  a  theft  disclaimed 
Were  shown  to  heaven,  the  shapeless  carcase  dragg'd 
Forth  by  the  feet :  and  none  could  gaze  enough 
Upon  that  savage  bulk  and  countenance, 
The  chest  with  bristles  thick,  the  dreadful  eyes, 
The  jaws  now  breathless,  and  extinguish'd  fires. 
The  camp  wants  money.     We  have  store  of  knocks, 
And  wounds  God's  plenty ;  but  we  have  no  pay. 
This  three  months  did  we  never  house  our  heads, 
But  in  yon  great  star-chamber  ;  never  bedded 
But  in  the  cold  field-beds  ;  our  victual  fails  us, 
Yet  meets  with  no  supply.    We're  fairly  promised 
(But  soldiers  cannot  feed  on  promises) 
All  our  provant ;  apparel's  torn  to  rags, 
And  our  munition  fails  us.     Will  you  send  us 
To  fight  for  Rome  like  beggars  ?     Noble  gentlemen, 
Are  you  the  high  state  of  Decemviri, 
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That  have  those  things  in  manage  ?     Pity  us, 
For  we  have  need  on't.     Let  not  your  delays 
Be  cold  to  us,  whose  bloods  have  oft  been  heated 
To  gain  you  fame  and  riches.    Prove  not  to  us, 
Being  our  friends,  worse  foes  than  we  fight  with  : 
Let's  not  be  starved  in  kindness.     Sleep  you  now 
Upon  the  bench,  when  your  deaf  ears  shall  listen 
Unto  the  wretchless  clamours  of  the  poor  ? 
Then  would  I  had  my  drums  here  ;  they  might  rattle. 
And  rouse  you  to  attendance.     Most  grave  fathers, 
Show  yourselves  worthy  stewards  to  our  mother, 
Fair  Rome,  to  whom  we  are  no  bastard  sons, 
Though  we  be  soldiers.     She  hath  in  her  store 
Food  to  maintain  life  in  the  camp,  as  well 
As  surfeit  for  the  city.     Send  supply, 
Lest,  ere  they  kill  us,  we  by  famine  die. 
548.   T.  O  daughter,  daughter !  what  desert  of  mine, 
Wherein  have  I  been  so  unkind  to  thee, 
Thou  should'st  desire  to  make  my  naked  house 
Yet  once  again  stand  desolate  by  thee  ? 
O  let  such  fancies  vanish  with  their  thoughts. 
Tell  her,  I  am  her  father,  whose  estate, 
Wealth,  honour,  life,  and  all  that  we  possess, 
Wholly  relies  upon  her  presence  here. 
Tell  her  I  must  account  her  all  my  joy, 
Work  as  she  will ;  but  yet  she  were  unjust, 
To  haste  his  death  that  liveth  by  her  sight. 
L.  Her  gentle  heart  abhors  such  ruthless  thoughts. 
T.  Then  let  her  not  give  place  to  these  desires. 
L.  She  craves  the  right  that  nature  challengeth. 
T.  Tell  her  the  king  commandeth  otherwise. 
L.  The  king's  commandment  always  should  be  just. 
T.  Whate'er  it  be,  the  king's  command  is  just. 
L.  Just  to  command  ;  but  justly  must  he  charge. 
7T.  He  chargeth  justly  that  commands  as  king. 
L.  The  king's  command  concerns  the  body  best. 
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T.  The  king  commands  obedience  of  the  mind. 

L.  That  is  exempted  by  the  law  of  kind. 

T.  That  law  of  kind  to  children  doth  belong. 

L.  In  due  obedience  to  their  open  wrong  ? 

T.  I  then  as  king  and  father  will  command. 

L.  No  more  than  may  with  right  of  reason  stand. 

T.  Thou  know'st  our  mind,  resolve  her  and  depart. 

Return  the  chase,  we  have  been  chas'd  enough. 

It  was  a  strange 

Sensation  that  came  o'er  me,  when  at  first 
From  the  broad  sunshine  I  stepp'd  in ;  and  now 
The  narrowing  line  of  daylight,  that  ran  after 
The  closing  door,  was  gone ;  and  all  about  me 
'Twas  pale  and  dusky  night,  with  many  shadows 
Fantastically  cast.     Here  six  or  seven 
Colossal  statues,  and  all  kings,  stood  round  me 
In  a  half-circle.     Each  one  in  his  hand 
A  sceptre  bore,  and  on  his  head  a  star ; 
And  in  the  tower  no  other  light  was  there 
But  from  these  stars :  all  seem'd  to  come  from  them. 
"  These  are  the  planets,"  said  that  low  old  man ; 
"  They  govern  worldly  fates,  and  for  that  cause 
Are  imaged  here  as  kings.     He  farthest  from  you, 
Spiteful,  and  cold,  an  old  man  melancholy, 
With  bent  and  yellow  forehead,  he  is  Saturn. 
He  opposite,  the  king  with  the  red  light, 
An  arm'd  man  for  the  battle,  that  is  Mars ; 
And  both  these  bring  but  little  luck  to  man." 
But  at  his  side  a  lovely  lady  stood ; 
The  star  upon  her  head  was  soft  and  bright, 
On  that  was  Venus,  the  bright  star  of  joy. 
And  the  left  hand,  lo  !  Mercury,  with  wings. 
Quite  in  the  middle  glitter'd  silver  bright 
A  cheerful  man,  and  with  a  monarch's  mien  ; 
And  this  was  Jupiter,  my  father's  star  : 
And  at  his  side  I  saw  the  Sun  and  Moon. 
K  2 
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550.  lie  comes  not.     I  have  watcli'd  the  moon  go  down, 
But  yet  he  comes  not ;  once  it  was  not  so. 

He  thinks  not  how  these  bitter  tears  do  flow, 
The  while  he  holds  his  riot  in  that  town. 
Yet  he  will  come,  and  chide,  and  I  shall  weep, 
And  he  will  wake  my  infant  from  its  sleep, 
To  blend  its  feeble  wailings  with  my  tears. 
O !  how  I  love  a  mother's  watch  to  keep 
Over  those  sleeping  eyes,  that  smile  which  cheers 
My  heart,  though  sunk  in  sorrow  fix'd  and  deep ! 
I  had  a  husband  once  who  loved  me  ;  now 
He  ever  wears  a  frown  upon  his  brow  : 
And  yet  I  cannot  hate.  —  O !  there  were  hours 
When  I  could  hang  for  ever  on  his  eye  ; 
And  Time,  who  stole  with  silent  swiftness  by, 
Strewed,  as  he  hurried  on,  his  path  with  flowers. 
I  loved  him  then :  he  loved  me  too ;  my  heart 
Still  finds  its  fondness  kindle,  if  he  smile  : 
The  memory  of  our  loves  will  ne'er  depart ; 
And  though  he  often  stings  me  with  a  dart 
Venom'd  and  barb'd,  and  wastes  upon  the  vile 
Caresses  which  his  babe  and  mine  should  share, 
Though  he  should  spurn  me,  I  will  calmly  bear 
His  madness  ;  and  should  sickness  come,  and  lay 
Its  paralyzing  hand  upon  him,  then 
I  would  with  kindness  all  my  wrongs  repay, 
Until  the  penitent  should  weep,  and  say 
How  injured  and  how  faithful  I  had  been. 

551.  To  thee  unwilling,  most  unwillingly 

I  come,  by  the  great  Father's  will  driven  down, 

To  execute  a  doom  of  new  revenge. 

Alas  !  I  pity  thee,  and  hate  myself 

That  I  can  do  no  more ;  aye,  from  thy  sight 

Returning,  for  a  season  heaven  seems  hell, 

So  thy  worn  form  pursues  me  night  and  day, 

Smiling  reproach.     Wise  art  thou,  firm  and  good, 
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But  vainly  would'st  alone  stand  out  in  strife 
Against  the  Omnipotent,  as  yon  clear  lamps, 
That  measure  and  divide  the  weary  years 
From  which  there  is  no  refuge,  long  have  taught, 
And  long  must  teach.     Even  now  thy  torturer  comes 
With  the  strange  might  of  unimagined  pains, 
The  powers  who  scheme  slow  agonies  in  hell ; 
And  my  commission  is  to  lead  them  here, 
Or  what  more  subtle,  foul,  or  savage  fiends 
People  the  abyss,  and  leave  them  to  their  task. 
Be  it  not  so  !  there  is  a  secret  known 
To  thee,  and  to  none  else  of  living  things, 
Which  may  transfer  the  sceptre  of  wide  Heaven, 
The  fear  of  which  perplexes  the  Supreme : 
Clothe  it  in  words,  and  bid  it  clasp  his  throne 
In  intercession ;  bend  thy  soul  in  prayer, 
And,  like  a  suppliant  in  some  gorgeous  fane, 
Let  the  will  kneel  within  thy  haughty  heart ; 
For  benefits  and  meek  submission  tame 
The  fiercest  and  the  mightiest. 
552.  She  shuns  her  sisters'  gay  companionship, 

Seeks  out  the  wildest  mountains,  leaves  her  couch 
Before  the  crowing  of  the  morning  cock, 
And,  in  the  dreaded  hour  when  men  are  wont 
Confidingly  to  seek  their  fellow-men, 
She,  like  the  solitary  bird,  creeps  forth, 
And  in  the  fearful  spirit-realm  of  night 
To  yon  crossway  repairs,  and  there  alone 
Holds  secret  commune  with  the  mountain  wind. 
Why  does  she  she  always  choose  that  lonely  place? 
Why  ever  there  precisely  drive  her  herd  ? 
For  hours  together  I  have  seen  her  sit 
In  dreamy  musing  'neath  the  Druid  tree, 
Which  every  happy  creature  shuns  with  awe  ; 
For  'tis  not  holy  there,  an  evil  spirit 
Hath,  since  the  fearful  pagan  days  of  old, 
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Beneath  its  branches  fix'd  its  dread  abode. 
The  oldest  of  our  villagers  relate 
Strange  tales  of  horror  of  the  Druid  tree : 
'Tis  said  that  from  its  dark  mysterious  shade 
Unearthly  voices  often  meet  the  ear ; 
And  once,  when  in  the  gloomy  twilight  hour 
My  pathway  led  me  past  it,  I  myself 
Beheld  a  female  spectre  sitting  there, 
Which  slowly  from  its  long  and  ample  robe 
Stretch'd  forth  its  wither'd  hand,  and  beckon'd  me ; 
But  on  I  went  with  speed,  nor  look'd  behind. 
553.  Anon  I  heard5  while  yet  I  lay  confounded 
At  that  most  strange  and  savage  cruelty, 
A  loud,  a  furious,  an  appalling  voice  ; 
And  thrice  it  called  me  by  my  name.     I  trembled, 
I  shudder'd,  and  my  hair  did  stand  on  end ; 
My  countenance  fell,  and  the  quick-ebbing  blood 
Left  my  extremities  cold  and  dead,  retreating 
To  succour  the  cold  terror-stricken  heart ; 
And  here  I  turn'd  and  there  I  turn'd  mine  eyes, 
To  see  whence  came  the  sound ;  and  then  I  heard 
That  self-same  voice  cry  out — "Ah  !  guilty  woman, 
Still  hear'st  thou  not?  still  wilt  thou  not  behold  me?" 
And  lo !  half  hidden  in  a  cloud,  appear'd 
A  lady  beautiful  at  once  and  fierce  — 
For  her  wild  fierceness  quench'd  not  all  her  beauty — 
Menacing  her  gesture,  and  her  look  in  wrath : 
In  her  left  hand  a  glittering  sword  she  shook, 
And  in  her  right  a  blazing  torch.    Anon 
Pursuing  her  discourse,  she  said — "  O  once 
A  shameless  harlot,  now  an  infamous  wife, 
Source  of  so  many  evils,  art  thou  still 
Number'd  among  the  living  ?  art  thou  here, 
Here  breathing,  false  adulteress  ?  and  so  long 
Dar'st  thou  offend  me,  thus  with  mincing  tread 
Within  my  chamber  wantoning  ?   The  bower 
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Wherein  thou  sleep'st  is  mine,  and  thou  usurp'st ; 
Mine  is  this  palace  of  this  spacious  realm ; 
And  of  this  stately  city  I  am  queen. 

554.  But,  my  loving  kinsmen, 
Mistake  me  not ;  for  what  I  spake  was  true, 
Bear  witness  all  the  gods.     I  told  you,  first, 
I  was  to  inhabit  in  a  place  unknown. 

'Tis  very  certain ;  for  this  reverend  seat 

Receives  me  as  a  pupil,  rather  gives 

Ornament  to  the  person  than  our  person 

The  least  grace  unto  it.     I  show'd  you  next 

I  am  to  travail.     'Tis  a  certain  truth  : 

Look  by  how  much  the  labour  of  the  mind 

Exceeds  the  body's,  so  far  am  I  bound 

With  pain  and  industry,  beyond  the  toil 

Of  any  artizan.     Pale  cheeks  and  sunk  eyes, 

A  head  with  watching  dizzied,  and  a  hair 

Turn'd  white  in  youth  ;  all  these,  at  a  dear  rate, 

We  purchase  speedily  that  tend  a  state. 

I  told  you  I  must  leave  you.     'Tis  most  true : 

Henceforth  the  face  of  a  barbarian 

And  yours  shall  be  all  one  ;  henceforth  I'll  know  you 

But  only  by  your  virtue  :  brother  or  father 

In  a  dishonest  suit  shall  be  to  me 

As  is  the  branded  slave  ;  Justice  should  have 

No  kindred,  friends  nor  foes,  nor  hate  nor  love, 

As  free  from  passion  as  the  gods  above. 

I  was  your  friend  and  kinsman,  now  your  judge  ; 

And  whilst  I  hold  the  scales,  a  downy  feather 

Shall  as  soon  turn  them,  as  a  mass  of  gold. 

555.  O  haunt  his  midnight  dreams,  black  Nemesis ! 
Whom,  self-conceiving,  in  the  utmost  depths 
Of  Chaos,  blackest  Night  long  labouring  bore, 
When  the  stern  Destinies,  her  elder  brood, 

And  shapeless  Death,  from  that  more  monstrous  birth 
Leapt  shuddering  !  Haunt  his  slumbers,  Nemesis 
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Scorch  with  the  fires  of  Phlegethon  his  heart, 
Till,  helpless,  hopeless,  heaven-abandon'd  wretch, 
He  too  shall  seek  beneath  the  unfathom'd  deep 
To  hide  him  from  thy  fury.     How  the  sea 
Far  distant  glitters  as  the  sunbeams  smile 
And  gaily  wanton  o'er  its  heaving  breast ! 
Phoebus  shines  forth,  nor  wears  one  cloud  to  mourn 
His  votary's  sorrows  !    God  of  day,  shine  on ! 
By  men  despised,  forsaken  by  the  gods, 
I  supplicate  no  more.     How  many  a  day, 
O  pleasant  Lesbos,  in  thy  secret  streams 
Delighted  have  I  plunged,  from  the  hot  sun 
Screen'd  by  the  o'erarching  grove's  delightful  shade, 
And  pillow'd  on  the  waters  !  now  the  waves 
Shall  chill  me  to  repose.     Tremendous  height ! 
Scarce  to  the  brink  will  these  rebellious  limbs 
Support  me.     Hark  !  how  the  rude  deep  below 
Roars  round  the  rugged  base,  as  if  it  called 
Its  long  reluctant  victim  !    I  will  come. 
One  leap  and  all  is  over !    The  deep  rest 
Of  death,  or  tranquil  apathy's  dead  calm, 
Welcome  alike  to  me.     Away,  vain  fears  ! 
556.   0.  Madame,  e'en  est  fait,  et  vous  etes  servie : 
Pyrrhus  rend  a  1'autel  son  infidele  vie. 
H.  II  est  mort  ?       0.    II  expire,  et  nos  Grecs  irrites 
Ont  lave  dans  son  sang  ses  infidelites. 
Je  vous  1'avais  promis  ;  et,  quoique  mon  courage 
Se  fit  de  ce  complot  une  funeste  image, 
J'ai  couru  vers  le  temple,  ou  nos  Grecs  disperses 
Se  sont  jusqu'a  1'autel  dans  la  foule  glisses. 
Pyrrhus  m'a  reconnu,  mais  sans  changer  de  face  ; 
H  semblait  que  ma  vue  excitat  son  audace, 
Que  tous  les  Grecs,  brave's  en  leur  ambassadeur, 
Dussent  de  son  hymen  relever  la  splendeur. 
Enfin,  avec  transport,  prenant  son  diademe, 
Sur  le  front  d'Andromaque  il  1'a  pose  lui-meme. 
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Je  vous  donne,  a-t-il  dit,  ma  couronne  et  ma  foi : 
Andromaque,  regnez  sur  1'Epire  et  sur  moi ; 
Je  voue  a  votre  fils  une  amitie  de  pere  ; 
J'en  atteste  les  dieux,  je  le  jure  a  sa  mere. 
Pour  tous  mes  ennemis  je  declare  les  siens, 
Et  je  le  reconnais  pour  le  roi  des  Troyens. 
A  ces  mots,  qui  du  peuple  attiraient  le  suffrage, 
Nos  Grecs  n'ont  repondu  que  par  un  cri  de  rage  ; 
L'infidele  s'est  vu  parteut  envelopper, 
Et  je  n'ai  pu  trouver  de  place  pour  f rapper. 
Chacun  se  disputait  la  gloire  de  1'abattre  : 
Je  Tai  vu  dans  leurs  bras  quelque  terns  se  debattre ; 
Tout  sanglant,  a  leurs  coups  vouloir  se  derober; 
Mais  enfin  a  1'autel  il  est  alle  tomber. 
557.  Well  hath  the  great  Creator  of  the  world 
Form'd  it  in  that  exact  and  perfect  form 
That  by  itself  immovable  might  stand, 
Supported  only  by  His  Providence. 
Well  hath  His  powerful  wisdom  ordered 
The  in  nature  disagreeing  elements, 
That  all,  affecting  their  peculiar  place, 
Maintain  the  conservation  of  the  whole. 
Well  hath  He  taught  the  swelling  ocean 
To  know  his  bounds,  lest  in  luxurious  pride 
He  should  insult  upon  the  conquer' d  land. 
Well  hath  He  placed  those  torches  in  the  heavens 
To  give  light  to  our  else  all  darken'd  eyes, 
The  crystal  windows  thorough  which  our  soul, 
Looking  upon  the  world's  most  beauteous  face, 
Is  blest  with  sight  and  knowledge  of  His  works. 
Well  hath  He  all  things  done ;  for  how,  alas ! 
Would  any  strength  or  wit  of  feeble  man 
Sustained  have  that  greater  universe, 
Too  weak  an  Atlas  for  one  commonwealth? 
How  could  he  make  the  earth,  the  water,  air. 
And  fire  in  peace  their  duties  to  observe 
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Or  bridle  up  the  headstrong  ocean, 
That  cannot  rule  the  wits  and  tongues  of  men, 
And  keep  them  in  ?    It  were  impossible 
To  give  light  to  the  world  with  all  his  art 
And  skill,  that  cannot  well  illuminate 
One  darken'd  understanding. 

558.  /.  As  doth  the  flower  revolve  to  meet  the  sun, 
Once  more  my  spirit  to  sweet  comfort  turns, 
Struck  by  thy  words'  invigorating  ray. 
How  dear  the  counsel  of  a  present  friend, 
Lacking  whose  god-like  power,  the  lonely  one 
In  silence  droops  :  for  lock'd  within  the  breast 
Slowly  are  ripen'd  purpose  and  resolve, 
Which  friendship's  genial  warmth  had  soon  matured. 
P.  Farewell !  I  haste  to  re-assure  our  friends, 
Who  anxiously  await  us  ;  then  with  speed 
I  will  return,  and,  hid  within  the  brake, 
Attend  thy  signal.     Wherefore,  all  at  once, 
Doth  anxious  thought  o'ercloud  thy  brow  serene  ? 
/.  Forgive  me !    As  light  clouds  athwart  the  sun, 
So  cares  and  fears  float  darkling  o'er  my  soul. 
P.  O  banish  fear  ;  with  danger  it  hath  form'd 
A  close  alliance  only  to  betray. 
/.  It  is  an  honest  scruple,  which  forbids 
That  I  should  cunningly  deceive  the  king, 
And  plunder  him  who  was  my  second  sire. 
P.  Him   dost  thou  fly,  who  would  have  slain  thy 

brother. 

/.  To  me,  at  least,  he  hath  been  ever  kind. 
P.  What  fate  commands  is  not  ingratitude. 
/.  Necessity  alone  can  justify  it. 
P.  Thee  before  gods  and  men  it  justifies. 
/.  But  my  own  heart  is  still  unsatisfied. 
P.  Scruples  too  rigid  are  a  cloak  for  pride. 
/.  I  cannot  argue,  I  can  only  feel. 
P.  Conscious  of  right,  thou  should'st  respect  thyself 
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559.  A.  0  mighty  Caesar  !    Dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ?     Fare  thee  well. — 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend, 

Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank : 

If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 

As  Caesar's  death -hour,  nor  no  instrument 

Of  half  that  worth  as  those  your  swords,  made  rich 

With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 

I  do  beseech  ye,  if  ye  bear  me  hard, 

Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoke, 

Fulfil  your  pleasure.     Live  a  thousand  years, 

I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die : 

No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 

As  here  by  Caesar,  and  by  you  cut  off, 

The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

B.  0  Antony  !  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 

Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel, 

As,  by  our  hands  and  this  our  present  act, 

You  see  we  do,  yet  see  you  but  our  hands, 

And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done  : 

Our  hearts  you  see  not,  they  are  pitiful ; 

And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome 

^As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity  pity) 

Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.     For  your  part, 

To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark  Antony: 

Our  arms,  in  strength  of  malice,  and  our  hearts, 

Of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  you  in 

With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence. 

560.  Who  could  write  ever  what  a  deadly  cheer 
Hath  Thisbe  now,  and  how  her  hair  she  rent, 
And  how  herself  began  she  to  torment, 

And  how  she  lies  and  swoons  upon  the  ground, 
And  how  with  tears  she  filled  full  his  wound. 
How  clipped  she  the  blood-red  corse,  alas, 
How  doth  the  woful  Thisbe  in  this  case, 
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How  wipeth  she  his  frosty  mouth  so  cold : 
"  Who  hath  done  this  ?     O  who  hath  been  so  bold 
To  slay  my  love  ?     0  speak,  my  Pyramus  ; 
I  am  thy  Thisbe  that  thee  calleth  thus : " 
And  therewithal  she  lifted  up  his  head. 
This  woful  man,  who  was  not  wholly  dead, 
Hearing  that  one  the  name  of  Thisbe  cries, 
On  her  cast  up  his  heavy,  deadly  eyes, 
Then  down  again,  and  yielded  up  the  ghost. 
Thisbe  rose  up  withouten  noise  or  boast, 
And  saw  her  wimple  and  his  empty  sheath, 
And  eke  his  sword  that  him  hath  done  to  death. 
Then  spake  she  thus :  "  My  woful  hand,"  quoth  she 
"  Is  strong  enough  in  such  a  work  for  me  ; 
For  love  will  give  me  strength  and  hardiness, 
To  make  my  wound  full  large  enough,  I  guess. 
I  will  thee  follow  dead,  and  I  will  be 
Partaker  of  the  death  I  caused,"  quoth  she  ; 
"  And  although  nothing  but  thy  death  could  ever 
Have  force  enough  thyself  and  me  to  sever, 
Thou  shalt  no  more  be  parted  now  from  me 
Than  from  thy  death ;  for  I  will  follow  thee." 
561.   0.  Now  what  Olybius'  love  prepares  for  thee, 
Fairest,  behold  :  this  high  irradiate  roof 
Fretted  with  lamps,    these  gorgeous  chambers,  each 
As  it  recedes  of  costlier  splendour,  strew'd 
With  all  the  barbarous  Indian's  loom  hath  wrought, 
Or  all  the  enslaved  ocean  wafts  to  Tyre. 
Arabia's  weeping  groves  are  odourless, 
Her  balmy  wealth  exhausted  o'er  our  couches 
Of  banquet,  where  the  revelling  Syria  spreads 
Her  fruits  and  wines  in  vases  cool  with  snow 
From  LIbanus.     Around  are  summer  gardens 
Of  sunny  lawn  and  sweet  secluded  shade, 
Which  waft  into  the  gilded  casement  airs 
Loaded  with  dewy  fragrance,  and  send  up 
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The  coolness  of  their  silver-dashing  fountains, 
As  Nature's  self  strove,  in  fond  rivalry 
With  Art,  to  pamper  every  sense.     Behold 
Yon  throne,  whereon  the  Asiarch  holds  his  state, 
Circled  with  kings  and  more  than  kingly  Romans ; 
There  by  his  side  shall  Margarita  sit, 
Olybius'  bride,  with  all  the  adoring  city, 
And  every  province  of  the  sumptuous  East, 
Casting  its  lavish  homage  at  her  feet ; 
Her  life  one  luxury  of  love,  her  state 
One  sense  of  peerless  pomp  and  pride,  her  will 
The  law  of  spacious  kingdoms,  and  her  lord 
More  glorious  for  the  beauty  of  his  bride 
Than  for  these  triumphs.     Now,  my  soul's  beloved, 
Make  thou  thy  choice.     M.  'Tis  made — the  funeral 
pyre. 

562.  B.  Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy  ; 
And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends.  . 
K.  Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me  again 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive  ? 
B.  They  found  him  dead,  and  cast  into  the  streets, 
An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life 
By  some  damn'd  hand  was  robb'd  and  ta'en  away. 
K.  That  villain  Hubert  told  me  he  did  live. 
B.  So,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  aught  he  knew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop  ?     why  look  you  sad  ? 
Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought ; 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear,  and  sad  distrust, 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye ; 
Be  stirring  as  the  time,  be  fire  with  fire, 
Threaten  the  threat'ner,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror,  so  shall  inferior  eyes, 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great, 
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Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 
Away,  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war, 
When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field  : 
Show  boldness  and  aspiring  confidence. 
What !  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den, 
And  fright  him  there  ?  and  make  him  tremble  there  ? 
O,  let  it  not  be  said  !  —  Forage,  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  further  from  the  doors, 
And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  come  so  nigh. 
563.  /.  Yes,  thou  shalt  know  me.    Now  conclude  the  tale, 
Of  which  thy  brother  only  told  me  half. 
Relate  their  end  who,  coming  home  from  Troy, 
On  their  own  threshold  met  a  doom  severe 
And  most  unlook'd  for.     I,  though  but  a  child 
When  first  conducted  hither,  well  recall 
The  timid  glance  of  wonder  which  I  cast 
On  their  heroic  forms.     When  they  went  forth, 
It  seem'd  as  though  Olympus  from  her  womb 
Had  cast  the  heroes  of  a  bygone  world 
To  frighten  Ilion  ;  and,  above  them  all, 
Great  Agamemnon  tower'd  pre-eminent. 
Oh  tell  me,  fell  the  hero  in  his  home, 
Through  Clytemnestra's  and  ^Egisthus'  wiles  ? 
0.  He  did.    /.  Unblest  Mycene  !     Thus  the  sons 
Of  Tantalus,  with  barbarous  hands,  have  sown 
Curse  upon  curse  ;  and,  as  the  shaken  weed 
Scatters  around  a  thousand  poison-seeds, 
So  they  assassins  ceaseless  generate, 
Their  children's  children  ruthless  to  destroy. 
Now  tell  the  remnant  of  thy  brother's  tale, 
Which  horror  darkly  hid  from  me  before. 
How  did  the  last  descendant  of  the  race  — 
The  gentle  child,  to  whom  the  gods  assigned 
The  office  of  avenger,  —  how  did  he 
Escape  that  day  of  blood  ?     Did  equal  fate 
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Around  Orestes  throw  Avernus'  net  ? 

Say,  was  he  saved  ?  and  is  he  still  alive  ? 

And  lives  Electra  too  ?     0.  They  both  survive. 

564.  C.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love ; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

B.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats  ; 

For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty, 

That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 

Which  I  respect  not.     I  did  send  to  you 

For  certain  sums  of  gold — which  you  denied  me ; 

For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means. 

By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 

And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 

From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 

By  any  indirection.     I  did  send 

To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions, 

Which  you  denied  me.    Was  that  done  like  Cassius  ? 

Should  I  have  answer'd  Caius  Cassius  so  ? 

When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 

To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 

Be  ready,  gods  ;  with  all  your  thunderbolts 

Dash  him  to  pieces  !     C.  I  denied  you  not. 

B.  You  did.     C.  I  did  not ; — he  was  but  a  fool, 

That  brought  my  answer  back.  —  Brutus  hath  riv'd 

my  heart. 

A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities ; 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

B.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

C.  You  love  me  not.     B.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 
C.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

B.  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

565.  Sir,  let  me  speak  next ; 
And  let  my  dying  words  be  better  with  you 
Than  my  dull  living  actions.     If  you  aim 
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At  the  dear  life  of  this  sweet  innocent, 
You  are  a  tyrant  and  a  savage  monster ; 
Your  memory  shall  be  as  foul  behind  you, 
As  you  are,  living  ;  all  your  better  deeds 
Shall  be  in  water  writ,  but  this  in  marble  ; 
No  chronicle  shall  speak  you,  though  your  own, 
But  for  the  shame  of  men.     No  monument 
(Though  high  and  big  as  Pelion)  shall  be  able 
To  cover  this  base  murder.     Make  it  rich 
With  brass,  with  purest  gold,  and  shining  jasper, 
Like  the  pyramides  ;  lay  on  epitaphs 
Such  as  make  great  men  gods,  my  little  marble 
(That  only  clothes  my  ashes,  not  my  faults) 
Shall  far  outshine  it.     And,  for  after  issues, 
Think  not  so  madly  of  the  heavenly  wisdoms, 
That  they  will  give  you  more  for  your  mad  rage 
To  cut  off,  unless  it  be  some  snake,  or  something  like 
Yourself,  that  in  his  birth  shall  strangle  you. 
Remember  my  father,  king  !     There  was  a  fault ; 
But  I  forgive  it :  let  that  sin  persuade  you 
To  love  this  lady ;  if  you  have  a  soul, 
Think,  save  her,  and  be  saved.     For  myself, 
I  have  so  long  expected  this  £lad  hour, 
So  languish'd  under  you,  and  daily  wither'd, 
That,  Heaven  knows,  it  is  a  joy  to  die ; 
I  find  a  recreation  in  it. 

566.  Thou  art  deceived ;  'twas  not  his  hand, 

But  the  just  hand  of  heaven  that  whips  my  sins, 
And  through  my  veins  pours  out  the  innocent  blood 
Which  I  had  spilt  before  ;  the  hand  that  holds 
The  equal  balance  to  discern  the  weight 
'Twixt  princes'  justice  and  their  tyranny, 
Measures  their  blessings  and  their  plagues  alike, 
To  their  fair  virtues  and  black  infamies, 
And  makes  the  horrid  acts  of  murderous  minds 
But  instruments  of  plague  to  punish  guilt, 
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And  pay  us  in  the  coin  with  which  we  hoped 
To  buy  our  gluttonous  surfeits.     Such  is  the  state 
Of  princes'  privilege,  that  we  may  run 
Into  the  depths  of  sin,  and  uncontrolled 
Pull  vengeance  on  our  heads,  while  the  smooth  hand 
Of  pestilent  flattery  claps  us  on  the  back, 
And  gives  us  edge  to  villany,  till  they  see 
Misery  and  desolation  close  us  round. 
Then  they  fly  back,  and  gaze,  as  on  a  place 
Stricken  with  furious  thunder  in  a  storm. 
When  every  vulgar  hand  has  laws,  and  fear 
Of  prying  authority,  to  hold  him  back, 
And  friendly  enemies  to  upbraid  him  with 
His  faults,  and  keep  him  in  the  bounds  of  mercy, 
Only  our  heights  bereave  us  of  these  helps  ; 
And  we  are  soothed  in  vices,  till  we  run 
Beyond  the  reach  of  grace,  and  stand  within 
The  shot  of  heaviest  vengeance,  which  seldom  comes 
Short  of  our  merits. 
567.  /.  Orestes,  canst  thou  hear  a  friendly  word? 

0.  Reserve  it  for  one  favour'd  by  the  gods. 

1.  To  thee  they  give  anew  the  light  of  hope. 

0.  Through  clouds  and  smoke  I  see  the  feeble  gleam 

Of  the  death-stream  which  lights  me  down  to  hell. 

/.  Hast  thou  one  sister  only,  thy  Electra  ? 

0.  I  knew  but  one  ;  yet  her  kind  destiny, 

Which  seem'd  to  us  so  terrible,  removed 

Betimes  an  elder  sister  from  the  woe 

Which  dogs  the  race  of  Pelops.     Cease,  oh  cease 

Thy  questions,  maiden,  nor  thus  league  thyself 

With  the  Eumenides,  who  blow  away 

With  fiendish  joy  the  ashes  from  my  soul, 

Lest  the  last  spark  of  horror's  fiery  brand 

Should  be  extinguish'd  there.     Must  then  the  fire, 

Deliberately  kindled  and  supplied 

With  hellish  sulphur,  never  cease  to  sear 
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Mj  tortur'd  bosom  ?     /.  In  the  flame  I  throw 
Sweet  incense.     Let  the  gentle  breath  of  love, 
Low  murmuring,  cool  thy  bosom's  fiery  glow. 
Orestes,  fondly  loved,  canst  thou  not  hear  me  ? 
Hath  the  terrific  Furies'  grisly  band 
Completely  dried  the  life-blood  in  thy  veins  ? 
Creeps  there,  as  from  the  Gorgon's  direful  head, 
A  petrifying  charm  through  all  thy  limbs  ? 
If  hollow  voices  from  a  mother's  blood 
Call  thee  to  hell,  may  not  a  sister's  word 
With  benediction  pure  ascend  to  heaven, 
And  summon  thence  some  gracious  power  to  aid 

thee? 
568.  If  it  be  treason  to  be  born  a  prince, 

To  have  my  father's  royal  blood  move  here ; 
If  it  be  treason,  in  my  infancy 
To  have  escap'd  by  divine  providence, 
When  my  poor  life  should  have  been  sacrificed 
To  please  a  cruel  uncle,  whose  ambition 
Surpris'd  my  crown,  and  after  made  Olivia, 
His  daughter,  queen ;  if  it  be  treason  to 
Have  been  a  stranger  thus  long  from  my  country, 
Bred  up  with  silence  of  my  name  and  birth, 
And  not  till  now  mature,  to  own  myself 
Before  a  sunbeam  ;  if  it  be  treason, 
After  so  long  a  banishment,  to  weep 
A  tear  of  joy  upon  my  country's  bosom, 
And  call  her  mine,  my  just  inheritance, 
Unless  you  stain  my  blood  with  bastardy ; 
If  it  be  treason  still  to  love  this  earth, 
That  knew  so  many  of  my  race  her  kings, 
Though  late  unkindly  arm'd  to  kill  her  sovereign, 
As  if  the  effusion  of  my  blood  were  left 
To  make  her  fertile ;  if  to  love  Olivia, 
My  nearest  pledge  of  blood,  although  her  power 
Hath  chain'd  her  prince  and  made  her  lord  her  pri- 
soner, 
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Who  sits  with  expectation  to  hear 
That  sentence  that  must  make  the  golden  wreath 
Secure  upon  her  brow,  by  blasting  mine ; 
If  this  be  treason,  I  am  guilty.    Ferdinand, 
Your  king,  's  become  a  traitor,  and  must  die 
A  black  and  most  inglorious  death. 
569.   C.  Will  those  conspire  my  death  that  live  by  me  ? 
A.  In  conquer'd  foes  what  credit  can  there  be  ? 
C.  Besides  their  lives,  I  did  their  goods  restore. 
A.  0  but  their  country's  good  concerns  them  more. 
C.  What !  think  they  me  to  be  their  country's  foe  ? 
A.  No,  but  that  thou  usurp'st  the  right  they  owe. 
C.  To  Rome  have  I  submitted  mighty  things. 
A.  Yet  Rome  endures  not  the  command  of  kings. 
C.  Who  dares  to  contradict  our  empery  ? 
A.  Those  whom  thy  rule  hath  robb'd  of  liberty. 
C.  I  fear  them  not  whose  death  is  but  deferr'd. 
A.  I  fear  my  foe  until  he  be  interr'd. 
C.  A  man  may  make  his  foe  his  friend,  you  know. 
A.  A  man  may  easily  make  his  friend  his  foe. 
(7.  Good  deeds  the  cruel'st  heart  to  kindness  bring. 
A.  But  revolution  is  a  deadly  thing. 
C.  If  citizens  my  kindness  have  forgot, 
Whom  shall  I  then  not  fear?     A.  Those  that  are 

not. 

C.  What !  shall  I  slay  all,  then,  that  I  suspect  ? 
A.  Else  cannot  Caesar's  empery  endure. 
C.  Rather  I  will  my  life  and  all  neglect : 
Nor  labour  I  my  vain  life  to  assure ; 
But  so  to  die,  as  dying  I  may  live, 
And  leaving  off  this  earthly  tomb  of  mine, 
Ascend  to  heaven  upon  my  winged  deeds. 
And  shall  I  not  have  lived  long  enough, 
That  in  so  short  a  time  was  so  much  fam'd  ? 
Can  I  too  soon  go  taste  Cocytus'  flood  ? 
No,  Antony,  death  cannot  injure  us, 
For  he  lives  long,  that  dies  victorious. 
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570    Saxon,  from  yonder  mountain  high, 
I  marked  thee  send  delighted  eye, 
Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay, 
Extended  in  succession  gay, 
Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green, 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between  :  — 
These  fertile  plains,  that  soften'd  vale, 
Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Gael ; 
The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand, 
And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land. 
Where  dwell  we  now  ?  See  rudely  swell 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  fell. 
Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  tread, 
For  fatten'd  steer  or  household  bread ; 
Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry, 
And  well  the  mountain  might  reply,  — 
"  To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore, 
Belong  the  target  and  claymore  ! 
I  give  you  shelter  in  my  breast ; 
Your  own  good  blades  must  win  the  rest." 
Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  north, 
Think'st  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth 
To  spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may, 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  ? 
Aye,  by  my  soul,  while  on  yon  plain 
The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain, 
While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  strays 
But  one  along  yon  river's  maze, 
The  Gael,  of  plain  and  river  heir, 
Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share. 

571.  He  spread 

His  starry  wings,  and  through  the  pure  white  air 
Of  heav'n  pursu'd  his  flight.  Him  all  the  host 
Follow'd  with  acclamation,  and  sweet  sound 
Of  praises  to  their  God  ;  till  at  the  gates 
Arriv'd,  the  crystal  gates,  self-op'ning,  gave 
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Easy  descent  adown  the  range  adjoin'd 

Of  ample  golden  stairs,  into  the  vast 

Subjected  universe.    He  on  the  verge 

Of  outmost  heav'n,  poising  for  downward  flight 

His  pinions,  stood,  then  spread,  and  thro*  the  void 

Descending,  while  all  gaz'd  around,  with  speed 

By  man  immeasurable,  tow'rd  this  earth  — 

Scarce  visible  in  distance,  though  to  eye 

Of  angel  prime,  so  many  and  far  between 

Worlds  interjected  lay  —  he  steers  his  flight. 

As  when  from  some  far -potent  land  a  ship 

Swift  tilting  scuds  the  mid -most  brine,  despatch'd 

On  weightiest  errand  to  some  foreign  shore, 

Island,  or  colony,  or  hostile  port, 

To  subjugated  realms  some  mandate  high 

Bearing,  or  what  in  senate  full  free  states 

To  adverse  states  determine,  peace  or  war : 

Thus,  but  on  higher  quest,  and  with  no  track 

Prest  on  th'  etherial  softness,  flew  the  pow'r 

Commission'd,  and  at  length  with  slacken'd  wing 

On  earth  alighting,  his  appointed  goal, 

Paus'd,  as  from  rapid  flight,  awhile,  then  spread, 

Refresh'd,  his  plumes,  and  to  the  well-known  realm 

Of  Judah  steer'd  his  course. 

572.   F.  Good  morrow,  Phosbus ;  what's  the  news  abroad  ? 
For  thou  seest  all  things  in  the  world  are  done ; 
Men  act  by  day-light,  or  the  light  of  sun. 
P.  Sometimes  I  cast  my  eye  upon  the  sea, 
To  see  the  tumbling  seal  or  porpoise  play. 
There  see  I  merchants  trading,  and  their  sails 
Big-bellied  with  the  wind  ;  sea-fights  sometimes 
Raise   with   their   smoke  thick  clouds  to  dark  my 

beams. 

Sometimes  I  fix  my  face  upon  the  earth, 
With  my  warm  fervour  to  give  metals,  trees, 
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Herbs,  plants  and  flowers,  life.     Here  in  gardens 

walk 

Bright  ladies  with  their  lovers,  arm  in  arm : 
Yonder  the  labouring  plowman  drives  his  team. 
Further  I  may  behold  main  battles  pitcht ; 
And  whom  I  favour  most,  by  the  wind's  help 
I  can  assist  with  my  transparent  rays. 
Here  spy  I  cattle  feeding  ;  forests  there 
Stored  with  wild  beasts  ;  here  shepherds  with  their 

lasses, 

Piping  beneath  the  trees,  while  their  flocks  graze. 
In  cities  I  see  trading,  walking,  bargaining, 
Buying  and  selling,  goodness,  badness,  all  things, 
And  shine  alike   on  all.      V.  Thrice  happy  Phrebus, 
That,  whilst  poor  Vulcan  is  confin'd  to  Lemnos, 
Hast  every  day  these  pleasures !     What  news  else  ? 
P.  No  emperor  walks  forth,  but  I  see  his  state  ; 
Nor  sports,  but  I  his  pastime  can  behold. 
I  see  all  coronations,  funerals, 
Marts,  fairs,  assemblies,  pageants,  sights  and  shows. 
No  hunting,  but  I  better  see  the  chase 
Than  they  that  rouse  the  game. 
573.  These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy: 

And  never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring, 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 
By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook, 
Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea, 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind, 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturb'd  our  sport. 
Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain, 
As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  from  the  sea 
Contagious  fogs,  which,  falling  in  the  land, 
Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud, 
That  they  have  overborne  their  continents. 
The  ox  hath  therefore  stretch'd  his  yoke  in  vain, 
The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat ;  and  the  green  corn 
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Hath  rotted  ere  his.  youth  attained  a  beard : 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field, 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  a  murrain  flock  ; 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 
For  lack  of  tread,  are  undistinguishable. 
The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here ; 
No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest :  — 
Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
That  rheumatick  diseases  do  abound : 
And,  thorough  this  distemperature,  we  see 
The  seasons  alter  :  hoary -headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose  ; 
And  on  old  Hyems'  chin,  and  icy  crown, 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 
Is,  as  in  mockery,  set. 
574.  The  day  his  father  fell,  Electra  hid 

Her  brother,  and  consigned  him  to  the  care 

Of  Strophius,  his  father's  relative. 

He  willingly  receiv'd  and  rear'd  the  child 

With  his  own  son,  named  Pylades,  who  soon 

With  fairest  bonds  of  love  entwinM  the  stranger. 

And  as  they  grew,  within  their  inmost  souls 

There  sprang  the  fiery  longing  to  revenge 

The  monarch's  death.     Unlook'd  for  and  disguis'd 

They  reach  Mycene,  feigning  to  have  brought 

The  mournful  tidings  of  Orestes'  death, 

Together  with  his  ashes.     Them  the  queen 

Gladly  receiv'd.     Within  the  house  they  enter  ; 

Orestes  to  Electra  shows  himself: 

She  fans  the  fires  of  vengeance  into  flame, 

Which  in  the  sacred  presence  of  a  mother 

Had  burn'd  more  dimly.     Silently  she  leads 

Her  brother  to  the  spot  where  fell  their  sire, 

Where  ancient  blood-marks,  on  the  oft-wash'd  floor, 

With  pallid  streaks  anticipate  revenge. 
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With  burning  eloquence  she  pictur'd  forth 
Each  circumstance  of  that  atrocious  deed, 
Her  own  oppress'd  and  miserable  life, 
The  prosperous  traitor's  insolent  demeanour, 
The  perils  threat'ning  Agamemnon's  race 
From  her  who  had  become  their  stepmother ; 
Then  in  his  hand  the  ancient  dagger  thrust, 
Which  often  in  the  house  of  Tantalus 
With  savage  fury  raged.     So  by  her  son 
Was  Clytemnestra  slain. 
575.   G.  Will  the  king    come    that  I  may  breathe    my 

last 

In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaid  youth. 
Y.  Vex    not    yourself,   nor  strive   not  with   your 

breath ; 

For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear. 
G.  O,  but  they  say,  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony  : 
Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  in 

vain ; 
For  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their  words  in 

pain. 

He,  that  no  more  must  say,  is  listen'd  more 
Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to 

glose ; 
More    are    men's    ends    mark'd,   than    their    lives 

before ; 

The  setting  sun,  and  musick  at  the  close, 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last, 
Writ  in  remembrance,  more  than  things  long  past : 
Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not  hear, 
My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 
K  No  ;  it  is  stopp'd  with  other  flattering  sounds, 
As,  praises  of  his  state  :  then,  there  are  found 
Lascivious  metres  ;  to  whose  venom  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen  : 
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Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy, 
Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after  in  base  imitation. 
Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity 
(So  be  it  new,  there's  no  respect  how  vile) 
That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears  ? 
Then  all  too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heard, 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard. 
Direct  not  him  whose  way  himself  will  choose  ; 
'Tis  breath  thou  lack'st,  and  that  breath  wilt  thou 
lose. 

576.  A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 
Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  caparison'd  : 
Within  an  antique  oratory  stood 
The  boy  of  whom  I  spake ;  —  he  was  alone, 
And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro :  anon 
He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen,  and  traced 
Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of;  then  he  lean'd 
His  bow'd  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  as  'twere 
With  a  convulsion  —  then  arose  again, 
And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 
What  he  had  written ;  but  he  shed  no  tears, 
And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 
Into  a  kind  of  quiet :  as  he  paused, 
The  lady  of  his  love  re-enter'd  there. 
She  was  serene  and  smiling  then ;  and  yet 
She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved,  —  she  knew—- 
For quickly  comes  such  knowledge  —  that  his  heart 
Was  darken'd  with  her  shadow,  and  she  saw 
That  he  was  wretched ;  but  she  saw  not  all. 
He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 
He  took  her  hand ;  a  moment  o'er  his  face 
A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded,  as  it  came  ; 
He  dropp'd  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  steps 
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Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu, 
For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles  ;  he  pass'd 
From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  hall, 
And,  mourning,  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way, 
And  ne'er  repass'd  that  hoary  threshold  more. 

577.  Irene  !  if  there's  aught  of  thee  that  lives, 
Thou  hast  beholden  me  a  suffering  man  ; 
Thou'st  seen  the  mind,  its  native  strength  how 

rack'd ; 

Thou  see'st  the  bodily  frame,  how  sorely  shaken ; 
And  thou  wilt  judge  me,  not  as  they  do  who  live, 
But  gently,  as  thou  didst  judge  all  the  world 
When  it  was  thy  world. 
On  many  a  battle's  eve,  in  many  climes, 
By  the  ice-caverned  course  of  black  Araxes, 
By  Ister's  stream  and  Halys  and  Euphrates, 
By  Antioch's  walls  and  Palestine's  seashore, 
I  have  addressed  wild  prayers  unto  thy  spirit, 
And  with  a  mind  against  its  natural  bent 
Tortured  to  strong  devotion,  have  besought 
That  thou  would'st  meet  me  there,  or,  that  denied, 
That  I  might  seek  thy  world  upon  the  morrow. 
And  then  it  would  have  seemed  a  thing  most  holy, 
Though  awful,  to  behold  thy  bodiless  spirit. 
But  now,  and  whether  from  the  body's  toil, 
I  know  not  if  it  be,  or  fever'd  blood, 
Or  wakefulness,  or  from  the  mind's  worn  weakness, 
It  were  a  very  terror  to  the  flesh 
To  look  on  such  a  phantom.     It  is  strange 
That  what  we  grieved  to  lose  we  fear  to  find 
In  any  shape, —  strange  that  the  form  so  sweet, 
So  gentle  and  beloved,  I  saw  laid  here, 
Now  new-arisen  would  make  my  blood  run  cold ! 
Up,  moon  !  for  I  am  fearful  of  the  darkness, 
And  I  have  heard  a  voice  that  cries  aloud, 
Home,  home,  Comnenus ! 
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578.  Meanwhile  the  Tuscan  army, 

Eight  glorious  to  behold, 
Came  flashing  back  the  noonday  light, 
Rank  behind  rank,  like  surges  bright 

Of  a  broad  sea  of  gold. 
Four  hundred  trumpets  sounded 

A  peal  of  warlike  glee, 
As  that  great  host,  with  measur'd  tread, 
And  spears  advanc'd,  and  ensigns  spread, 
Roll'd  slowly  towards  the  bridge's  head, 

Where  stood  the  dauntless  Three. 
The  Three  stood  calm  and  silent, 

And  look'd  upon  the  foes, 
And  a  great  shout  of  laughter 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose  : 
And  forth  three  chiefs  came  spurring 

Before  that  mighty  mass  ; 
To  earth  they  sprang,  their  swords  they  drew, 
And  lifted  high  their  shields,  and  flew 

To  win  the  narrow  pass : 
Aunus,  from  green  Tifernum, 

Lord  of  the  Hill  of  Vines  ; 
And  Seius,  whose  eight  hundred  slaves 

Sicken  in  Hva's  mines  ; 
And  Picus,  long  to  Clusium 

Vassal  in  peace  and  war, 
Who  led  to  fight  his  Umbrian  powers 
From  that  grey  crag  where,  girt  with  towers, 
The  fortress  of  Nequinum  lowers 

O'er  the  pale  waves  of  Nar. 

579.  K.  Gothams'  wife,  the  sorrowful  Albina. 
A.  If  pity  dwell  within  your  royal  bosom, 
Let  me  be  heard  ;  I  come  to  find  a  husband. 
I'll  not  believe  what  the  hard-hearted  rebels 
Told  me,  that  he  is  dead  (they  lov'd  him  not, 
And  wish  it  so) ;  for  you  would  not  permit 
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His  murder  here.     You  gave  me,  sir,  to  him 
In  holy  marriage ;  I'll  not  say  what  sorrow 
My  poor  heart  since  hath  been  acquainted  with ; 
But  give  him  now  to  me,  and  I'll  account 
No  blessing  like  that  bounty.     Where,  oh,  where 
Is  my  poor  lord  ?     None  tell  me  ?     Are  you  all 
Silent  or  deaf  as  rocks  ?     Yet  they  sometimes 
Do  with  their  hollow  murmurs  answer  men. 
This  does  increase  my  fears.     None  speak  to  me  ? 
I  ask  my  lord  from  you,  sir  :  you  once  lov'd  him  ; 
He  had  your  bosom ;  who  hath  torn  him  thence  ? 
Why  do  you  shake  your  head  and  turn  away  ? 
Can  you  resolve  me,  sir  ?     The  prince  alive, 
Whose  death  they  would  revenge  upon  Gotharus  ! 
O  let  me  kiss  your  hand ;  a  joy  to  see 
You  safe  doth  interrupt  my  grief.     I  may 
Hope  now  my  lord  is  safe  too.     I  like  not 
That  melancholy  gesture.     Why  do  you  make 
So  dark  your  face,  and  hide  your  eyes,  as  they 
Would  shew  an  interest  in  sorrow  with  me  ? 
Where  is  my  lord  ?     Can  you,  or  any,  tell  me 
Where  I  may  find  the  comfort  of  mine  eyes, 
My  husband  ?  or  but  tell  me  that  he  lives, 
And  I  will  pray  for  you.     Then  he  is  dead 
Indeed,  I  fear. 

580.  Weep  not,  O  love,  to  see  me  bleed. 

Thee,  Gertrude's  sad  survivor,  thee  alone 
Heaven's  peace  commiserate  ;  for  scarce  I  heed 
These  wounds  ;  —  yet  thee  to  leave  is  death,  is  deatl 

indeed. 

Clasp  me  a  little  longer  on  the  brink 
Of  fate,  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress ! 
And  when   this    heart  hath    ceas'd    to    beat  —  O 

think  — 

And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess, — 
That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness, 
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And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 

Oh  !  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness, 

And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 

God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs,  when  I  am  laid  in 

dust! 

Go,  Henry,  go  not  back,  when  I  depart ; 
The  scene  thy  bursting  tears  too  deep  will  move, 
Where  my  dear  father  took  thee  to  his  heart, 
And  Gertrude  thought  it  ecstacy  to  rove, 
With  thee,  as  with  an  angel,  through  the  grove 
Of  peace,  imagining  her  lot  was  cast 
In  heav'n ;  for  ours  was  not  like  earthly  love. 
And  must  this  parting  be  our  very  last  ? 
No !  I  shall  love   thee   still,  when   death   itself 

past. 

Half  could  I  bear,  methinks,  to  leave  this  earth, 
And  thee,  more  loved  than  aught  beneath  the  sun, 
If  I  had  lived  to  smile  but  on  the  birth 
Of  one  dear  pledge ;  —  but  shall  there  then  be  none 
In  future  times,  no  gentle  little  one 
To  clasp  thy  neck,  and  look,  resembling  me  ? 
Yet  seems  it,  even  while  life's  last  pulses  run, 
A  sweetness  in  the  cup  of  death  to  be, 
Lord  of  my  bosom's  love,  to  die  beholding  thee ! 
581.  C.  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown  ;  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me.     Now  no  more 
The  juice  of  ^Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip  : 
Tare,  yare,  good  Iras ;  quick  ! — methinks  I  hear 
Antony  call ;  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act :  I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Caesar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
T'  excuse  their  after  wrath.     Husband,  I  come  : 
Now  to  that  name,  my  courage,  prove  my  title ! 
I  am  fire,  and  air ;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life.     So,  —  have  you  done  ? 
Come  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips  : 
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Farewell,  kind  Charmian  ;  Iras,  long  farewell. 

Have  I  the  aspic  in  my  lips  ?     Dost  fall  ? 

If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part, 

The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch, 

Which  hurts,  and  is  desired.     Dost  thou  lie  still  ? 

If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tell'st  the  world 

It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

Ch.  Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain,  that  I  may  say,  . 

The  gods  themselves  do  weep.     C.  This  proves  me 

base: 

If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
He'll  make  demand  of  her,  and  spend  that  kiss 
Which  is  my  heaven  to  have.     Come,  thou  mortal 

wretch, 

With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie :  poor  venomous  fool, 
Be  angry  and  dispatch.     O,  couldst  thou  speak, 
That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Caesar  ass, 
Unpolicy'd  !     Ch.  O  eastern  star  !     C.  Peace,  peace  ! 
Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast, 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep  ? 

582.  There  never  breathed  a  man  who,  when  his  life 
Was  closing,  might  not  of  that  life  relate 
Toils  long  and  hard.     The  warrior  will  report 
Of  wounds,  and  bright  swords  flashing  in  the  field, 
And  blasts  of  trumpets.     He,  who  hath  been  doom'd 
To  bow  his  forehead  in  the  courts  of  kings, 
Will  tell  of  fraud  and  never-ceasing  hate, 
Envy  and  heart-inquietude,  derived 
From  intricate  cabals  of  treacherous  friends. 
I,  who  on  shipboard  lived  from  earliest  youth, 
Could  represent  the  countenance  horrible 
Of  the  vex'd  waters,  and  the  indignant  rage 
Of  Auster  and  Bootes.     Forty  years 
Over  the  well-steered  galleys  did  I  rule. 
From  huge  Pelorus  to  the  Atlantic  Pillars, 
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Rises  no  mountain  to  mine  eyes  unknown ; 
And  the  broad  gulfs  I  traversed  oft  and  oft ; 
Of  every  cloud  which  in  the  heavens  might  stir 
I  knew  the  force ;  and  hence  the  rough  sea's  pride 
Availed  not  to  my  vessel's  overthrow. 
What  noble  pomp  and  frequent  have  not  I 
On  regal  decks  beheld !  yet  in  the  end 
I  learn  that  one  poor  moment  can  suffice 
To  equalise  the  lofty  and  the  low. 
We  sail  the  sea  of  life —  a  calm  one  finds. 
And  one  a  tempest  —  and,  the  voyage  o'er, 
Death  is  the  quiet  haven  of  us  all. 
If  more  of  my  condition  ye  would  know, 
Savon  a  was  my  birthplace,  and  I  sprang 
Of  noble  parents ;  sixty  years  and  three 
Lived  I — then  yielded  to  a  slow  disease. 
583.   G.  I  thank  my  liege,  that,  in  regard  of  me, 
He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exile  : 
But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby  ; 
For,  ere  the  six  years  that  he  hath  to  spend 
Can  change  their  moons,  and -bring  their  times  about, 
My  oil-dried  lamp,  and  time-bewasted  light, 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night ; 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done, 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  my  son. 
K.  Why,  uncle,  thou  hast  many  years  to  live. 
G.  But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  thou  canst  give  ; 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow, 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow  ; 
Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age, 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death  : 
But  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 
K.  Thy  son  is  banish'd  upon  good  advice, 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party-verdict  gave  ; 
Why  at  our  justice  seem'st  thou  then  to  lower  ? 
L  4 
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G.  Things  sweet  to  taste,  prove  in  digestion  sour. 
You  urg'd  me  as  a  judge ;  but  I  had  rather 
You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father. 
O,  had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child, 
To  smooth  his  fault  I  should  have  been  more  mild : 
A  partial  slander  sought  I  to  avoid, 
And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  destroyed. 
Alas,  I  look'd  when  some  of  you  should  say 
I  was  too  strict  to  make  mine  own  away ; 
But  you  gave  leave  to  mine  unwilling  tongue, 
Against  my  will,  to  do  myself  this  wrong. 
584.  Eager  alike 

With  thirst  of  empire,  both  at  once  consult 
The  heavenly  signs.     Here  Remus,  by  due  rites 
Unto  the  augur's  office  consecrate, 
Sits  on  his  hill  alone,  watching  the  flight 
Of  ominous  birds  ;  there,  on  the  Aventine, 
The  goodly  form  of  Romulus  is  seen, 
Upon  the  winged  oracles  of  heaven 
He  too  intent ;  their  contest,  which  should  name 
The  city,  whether  Rome  should  be  its  style, 
Or  Rema ;  while  the  assembled  tribes  beneath, 
Suspense  in  expectation,  wait  the  event. 
As  in  the  circus,  when  equestrian  games 
Are  pending,  and  the  consul  yet  forbears 
To  wave  the  signal-flag,  the  multitude 
Throng  round  the  barriers,  eager  to  behold 
The  rival  chariots  issuing  from  beneath 
The  pictured  arch,  so  these  in  silence  wait 
The  dread  award  expectant,  whom  the  gods 
Should  favour,  to  which  part  should  be  assign'd 
Victory  and  rule.     Meanwhile  the  bright  sun  sank 
Into  the  gulfs  of  night ;  next  issued  forth, 
At  her  due  hour,  the  radiant  dawn  ;  nor  long, 
Ere  from  on  high  a  bird  of  fairest  plume 
Flew  leftward.     That  same  instant  in  the  east 
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Uprose  the  golden  sun.     On  prosperous  wing, 
Borne  from  the  loftiest  region  of  the  heavens 
And  most  propitious,  twice  three  pair  are  seen 
Of  hallow'd  fowl.     Them  Romulus  from  far 
Descrying,  joyful,  to  himself  beholds 
The  proud  prerogative  assigned,  his  throne 
By  omens  stablish'd  sure,  and  empire  seal'd. 
585.  Sir,  I  desire  you,  do  me  right  and  justice, 
And  to  bestow  your  pity  on  me :  for 
I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger, 
Born  out  of  your  dominions,  having  here 
No  judge  indifferent,  nor  no  more  assurance 
Of  equal  friendship  and  proceeding.     Alas,  sir, 
In  what  have  I  offended  you  ?  what  cause 
Hath  my  behaviour  given  to  your  displeasure, 
That  thus  you  should  proceed  to  put  me  off, 
And    take    your   good    grace   from    me  ?     Heaven 

witness, 

I've  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife, 
At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable, 
Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike, 
Yea,  subject  to  your  countenance,  glad  or  sorry, 
As  I  saw  it  inclin'd.     When  was  the  hour 
I  ever  contradicted  your  desire, 
Or  made  it  not  mine  too  ?     Or  which  of  your  friends 
Have  I  not  strove  to  love,  although  I  knew 
He  were  mine  enemy?  what  friend  of  mine, 
That  had  to  him  deriv'd  your  anger,  did  I 
Continue  in  my  liking  ?  nay,  gave  notice 
He  was  from  thence  discharg'd.     Sir,  call  to  mind 
That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience, 
Upward  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  blest 
With  many  children  by  you.     If,  in  the  course 
And  process  of  this  time,  you  can  report, 
And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught, 
My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty 

" 
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Against  your  sacred  person,  in  God's  name, 
Turn  me  away,  and  let  the  foul'st  contempt 
Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 
To  the  sharpest  kind  of  justice. 

586.  The  nobles  and  the  commons  lay  together  ; 
And  Pontick,  Punick,  and  Assyrian  blood 
Made  up  one  crimson  lake,  which  Pompey  seeing, 
And  that  his  and  the  fate  of  Rome  had  left  him, 
Standing  upon  the  rampire  of  the  camp, 
Though  scorning  all  that  could  fall  on  himself, 
He  pities  them  whose  fortunes  are  embark'd 
In  his  unlucky  quarrel,  cries  aloud,  too, 
That  they  should  sound  retreat,  and  save  themselves, 
.That  he  desired  not  so  much  noble  blood 
Should  be  lost  in  his  service,  or  attend 
On  his  misfortunes ;  and  then,  taking  horse 
With  some  of  his  few  friends,  he  came  to  Lesbos, 
And,  with  Cornelia  his  wife  and  sons, 
He's    touch'd    upon    your     shore.     The    king    of 

Parthia, 

Famous  for  his  defeature  of  the  Crassi, 
Offer'd  him  his  protection  ;  but  Pompey, 
Relying  on  his  benefits  and  your  faith, 
Hath  chosen  Egypt  for  his  sanctuary, 
Till  he  may  re-collect  his  shatter'd  powers, 
And  try  a  second  day.     Now,  Ptolemy, 
Though  he  appears  not  like  that  glorious  thing 
That  three  times  rode  in  triumph,  and  gave  laws 
To  conquer'd  nations,  and  made  crowns  his  gift 
(As  this  of  yours,  your  noble  father  took 
From  his  victorious  hand,  and  you  still  wear  it 
At  his  devotion),  to  do  you  more  honour 
In  his  declin'd  estate,  as  th'  straightest  pine 
In  a  full  grove  of  his  yet  flourishing  friends, 
He  flies  to  you  for  succour,  and  expects 
The  entertainment  of  your  father's  friend, 
And  guardian  to  yourself. 
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587.  It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king, 

By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 

Match'd  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 

Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 

That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me. 

I  cannot  rest  from  travel.     I  will  drink 

Life  to  the  lees.     All  times  I  have  enjoy'd 

Greatly,  have  suffer'd  greatly,  both  with  those 

That  lov'd  me  and  alone,  on  shore  and  when 

Through  scudding  drifts  the  rimy  Hyades 

Vext  the  dim  sea.     I  am  become  a  name  ; 

For,  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart, 

Much  have  I  seen  and  known,  cities  of  men 

And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments  — 

Myself  not  least,  but  honour'd  of  them  all, — 

And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers 

Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch,  wherethrough 

Gleams  that  untravell'd  world  whose  margin  fades 

For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause  !  to  make  an  end ! 

To  rust  unburnish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use, 

As  though  to  breathe  were  life  !•    Life  piled  on  life 

Were  all  too  little  ;  and  of  one,  to  me 

Little  remains  :  but  every  hour  is  saved 

From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 

A  bringer  of  new  things  ;  and  vile  it  were 

For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself, 

And  this  gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 

To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star, 

Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

588.  Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  before  me, 

The  handle  toward  my  hand?  Come,  let  me  clutch 

thee.  — 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 

L    6 
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Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 

To  feeling,  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but 

A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation 

Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ? 

I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 

As  this  which  now  I  draw. 

Thou  marshalPst  me  the  way  that  I  was  going  ; 

And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  th'  other  senses, 

Or  else  worth  all  the  rest.  I  see  thee  still ; 

And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood, 

Which  was  not  so  before. — There's  no  such  thing  : 

It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 

Thus  to  mine  eyes.  — Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 

Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 

The  curtain'd  sleep ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 

Pale  Hecate's  offering  ;  and  wither'd  murder, 

Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 

Whose  howl 's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace 

With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 

Moves  like  a  ghost.  —  Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth, 

Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 

Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about, 

And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time, 

Which   now   suits  with   it.  —  Whiles   I   threat,   he 

lives ; 

Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 
I  go,  and  it  is  done  ;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell. 
589.  /.  Atreus'  eldest  son 

Was  Agamemnon  ;  he,  O  king,  my  sire  : 
But  I  may  say  with  truth  that,  from  a  child, 
In  him  the  model  of  a  perfect  man 
I  witnessed  ever.     Clytemnestra  bore 
To  him  myself,  the  firstling  of  their  love  ; 
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Electra  then.     Peaceful  the  monarch  ruled, 

And  to  the  house  of  Tantalus  was  given 

A  long-witheld  repose.     A  son  alone 

Was  wanting  to  complete  my  parents'  bliss. 

Scarce  was  this  wish  fulfill'd,  and  young  Orestes, 

The  household's  darling,  with  his  sisters  grew, 

When  new  misfortunes  vex'd  our  ancient  house. 

To  you  hath  come  the  rumour  of  the  war 

Which,  to  avenge  the  fairest  woman's  wrongs, 

The  force  united  of  the  Grecian  kings 

Round  Ilion's  walls  encamp'd.     Whether  the  town 

They  humbled,  and  achieved  their  great  revenge, 

I  have  not  heard.     My  father  led  the  host. 

In  Aulis  vainly  for  a  favouring  gale 

They  waited  ;  for,  enraged  against  their  chief, 

Diana  stay'd  their  progress,  and  required, 

Through    Chalcas'    voice,     the     monarch's     eldest 

daughter. 

They  lured  me  with  my  mother  to  the  camp, 
And  at  Diana's  altar  doom'd  this  head. 
She  was  appeas'd,  she  did  not  wish  my  blood, 
And  wrapp'd  me  in  a  soft  protecting  cloud. 
Within  this  temple  from  the  dream  of  death 
I  waken'd  first.     Yes,  I  myself  am  she ; 
I  am  Iphigenia,  — I  who  speak 
Am  Atreus'  grandchild,  Agamemnon's  child, 
And  great  Diana's  priestess. 
590.  /.  Sister,  it  is  not  earthly  ;  how  it  glides 

Under  the  leaves !  how  on  its  head  there  burns 
A  light  like  a  green  star,  whose  emerald  beams 
Are  twined  with  its  fair  hair !  how,  as  it  moves, 
The  splendour  drops  in  flakes  upon  the  grass ! 
Knowest  thou  it  ?     P.  It  is  the  delicate  spirit 
That  guides  the  earth  through  heaven.     From  afar 
The  populous  constellations  call  that  light 
'  The  loveliest  of  the  planets  ;  and  sometimes 
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It  floats  along  the  spray  of  the  salt  sea, 
Or  makes  its  chariot  of  a  foggy  cloud, 
Or  walks  through  fields  or  cities  while  men  sleep, 
Or  o'er  the  mountain  tops,  or  down  the  rivers, 
Or  through  the  green  waste  wilderness,  as  now, 
Wondering  at  all  it  sees.     Before  Jove  reign'd 
It  loved  our  sister  Asia,  and  it  came 
Each  leisure  hour  to  drink  the  liquid  light 
Out  of  her  eyes,  for  which  it  said  it  thirsted 
As  one  bit  by  a  dipsas  ;  and  with  her 
It  made  its  childish  confidence,  and  told  her 
All  it  had  known  or  seen ;  for  it  saw  much, 
Yet  idly  reason'd  what  it  saw,  and  calPd  her 
(From  whence  it  sprung  it  knew  not,  nor  do  I) 
Mother,  dear  mother.     S.  Mother,  dearest  mother, 
May  I,  then,  talk  with  thee  as  I  was  wont  ? 
May  I,  then,  hide  my  eyes  in  thy  soft  arms, 
After  thy  looks  have  made  them  tired  of  joy  ? 
May  I,  then,  play  beside  thee  the  long  noons 
When  work  is  none  in  the  bright  silent  air  ? 
A.  I  love  thee,  gentlest  being,  and  henceforth 
Can  cherish  thee  unenvied :  speak,  I  pray  ; 
Thy  simple  talk  once  solaced,  now  delights. 
591.  A.  C'etait  pendant  1'horreur  d'une  profonde  nuit ; 
Ma  mere  Jezabel  devant  moi  s'est  montree 
Comme  au  jour  de  sa  mort  pompeusement  paree  : 
Ses  malheurs  n'avaient  point  abattu  sa  fierte  ; 
Meme  elle  avait  encor  cet  eclat  emprunte, 
Dont  elle  cut  soin  de  peindre  et  d'orner  son  visage, 
Pour  reparer  des  ans  I'irre'parable  outrage. 
"  Tremble,  m'a-t-elle  dit,  fille  digne  de  moi ! 
Le  cruel  Dieu  des  Juifs  s'emporte  aussi  sur  toi. 
Je  te  plains  de  tomber  dans  ses  mains  redoutables, 
Ma  fille."  En  achevant  ces  mots  epouvantables, 
Son  ombre  vers  mon  lit  a  paru  se  baisser ; 
Et  inoi,  je  lui  tendais  les  mains  pour  1'embrasser. 
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Mais  je  n'ai  plus  trouve  qu'un  horrible  melange 
D'os  et  de  chair  meurtris,  et  traines  dans  la  fange. 
Des  lambeaux  pleins  de  sang  et  des  membres  affreux, 
Que  des  chiens  devorans  se  disputaient  entr'eux. 
Ab.  Grand  Dieu  !  A.  Dans  ce  desordre,  a  mes  yeux 

se  presente 

Un  jeune  enfant  couvert  d'une  robe  eclatante, 
Tel  qu'on  voit  des  Hebreux  les  pretres  revetus. 
La  vue  a  ranime  mes  esprits  abattus : 
Mais  lorsque  revenant  de  mon  trouble  funeste, 
J'admirais  sa  douceur,  son  air  noble  et  modeste, 
J'ai  senti  tout-a-coup  un  homicide  acier, 
Que  le  traitre  en  mon  sein  a  plonge  tout  entier. 
De  tant  d'objets  divers  le  bizarre  assemblage 
Peut-etre  du  hasard  vous  parait  un  ouvrage. 
Moi-meme,  quelque  temps  honteuse  de  ma  peur, 
Mais  de  ce  souvenir  mon  ame  possedee, 
A  deux  fois  en  dormant  revu  la  meme  idee ; 
Deux  fois  mes  tristes  yeux  se  sont  vu  retracer 
Ce  meme  enfant  toujours  tout  pret  a  me  percer* 
592.  A.  It  is  your  seat,  which  with  a  general  suffrage, 
As  to  the  supreme  magistrate,  Sicily  tenders, 
And  prays  Timoleon  to  accept.     T.  Such  honours 
To  one  ambitious  of  rule  or  titles, 
Whose  heaven  on  earth  is  placed  in  his  command 
And  absolute  power  o'er  others,  would  with  joy, 
And  veins  swoll'n  high  with  pride,  be  entertain'd. 
They  take  not  me ;  for  I  have  ever  lov'd 
An  equal  freedom,  and  proclaim'd  all  such 
As  would  usurp  on  others'  liberties, 
Rebels  to  nature,  to  whose  bounteous  blessings 
All  men  lay  claim  as  true  legitimate  sons. 
But  such  as  have  made  forfeit  of  themselves 
By  vicious  courses,  and  their  birthright  lost, 
'Tis  not  injustice  they  are  marked  for  slaves 
To  serve  the  virtuous.     For  myself,  I  know 
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Honours  and  great  employments  are  great  burdens, 
And  must  require  an  Atlas  to  support  them. 
He  that  would  govern  others,  first  should  be 
The  master  of  himself,  richly  endued 
With  depth  of  understanding,  height  of  courage, 
And  those  remarkable  graces  which  I  dare  not 
Ascribe  unto  myself.     A.  Sir,  empty  men 
Are  trumpets  of  their  own  deserts  ;  but  you, 
That  are  not  in  opinion,  but  in  proof, 
Really  good  and  full  of  glorious  parts, 
Leave  the  report  of  what  you  are  to  fame, 
Which,  from  the  ready  tongues  of  all  good  men, 
Aloud  proclaims  you.  D.  Besides,  you  stand  bound, 
Having  so  large  a  field  to  exercise 
Your  active  virtues  offer'd  you,  to  impart 
Your  strength  to  such  as  need  it. 

593.  R.  So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch, 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws  ; 
And  so  he  walks,  insulting  o'er  his  prey ; 
And  so  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder.  — 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  sword, 
And  not  with  such  a  cruel  threat'ning  look. 
Sweet  Clifford,  hear  me  speak  before  I  die  :  — 
I  am  too  mean  a  subject  for  thy  wrath  ; 
Be  thou  reveng'd  on  men,  and  let  me  live. 
C.  In  vain  thou  speak'st,  poor   boy ;    my   father's 

blood 
Hath  stopp'd  the  passage  where  thy  words  should 

enter. 

R.  Then  let  my  father's  blood  open  it  again ; 
He  is  a  man,  and,  Clifford,  cope  with  him. 
C.  Had  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  lives  and  thine 
Were  not  revenge  sufficient  for  me  ; 
No,  if  I  digg'd  up  thy  forefathers'  graves, 
And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains, 
It  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart : 
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The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York 
Is  as  a  Fury  to  torment  my  soul ; 
And  till  I  root  out  their  accursed  line, 
And  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  hell. 
Therefore  — 

R.  0  let  me  pray  before  I  take  my  death  ! 
To  thee  I  pray,  Sweet  Clifford,  pity  me  ! 
C.  Such  pity  as  my  rapier's  point  affords. 
R.  I  never  did  thee  harm  ;  why  wilt  thou  slay  me  ? 
C.  Thy  father  hath.  R.  But  'twas  ere  I  was  born. 
Thou  hast  one  son  ;  for  his  sake  pity  me, 
Lest,  in  revenge  thereof,  sith  God  is  just, 
He  be  as  miserably  slain  as  I. 
Ah,  let  me  live  in  prison  all  my  days, 
And  when  I  give  occasion  of  offence, 
Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause. 
594.  I  cannot  tell  if  to  depart  in  silence, 
Or  bitterly  to  speak  in  your  reproof, 
Best  fitteth  my  degree  or  your  condition  : 
If  not  to  answer,  you  might  haply  think 
Tongue-tied  ambition,  not  replying,  yielded 
To  bear  the  golden  yoke  of  sovereignty 
Which  fondly  you  would  here  impose  on  me  ; 
If  to  reprove  you  for  this  suit  of  yours, 
So  seasoned  with  your  faithful  love  to  me, 
Then,  on  the  other  side,  I  check'd  my  friends. 
Therefore — to  speak,  and  to  avoid  the  first, 
And  then,  in  speaking,  not  to  incur  the  last — 
Definitively  thus  I  answer  you  :  — 
Your  love  deserves  my  thanks  ;  but  my  desert 
Unmeritable  shuns  your  high  request. 
First,  if  all  obstacles  were  cut  away, 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown 
As  the  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  birth, 
Yet  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit, 
So  mighty  and  so  many  my  defects, 
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That  I  would  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness  — 

Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea  — 

Than  in  my  greatness  covet  to  be  hid, 

And  in  the  vapour  of  my  glory  smother'd. 

But,  God  be  thank'd,  there  is  no  need  of  me 

(And  much  I  need  to  help  you,  if  need  were)  ; 

The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit, 

Which,  mellow'd  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time, 

Will  well  become  the  seat  of  majesty, 

And  make,  no  doubt,  us  happy  by  his  reign. 

On  him  I  lay  what  you  would  lay  on  me, 

The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars, 

Which,  God  defend  that  I  should  wring  from  him. 


Lord,  to  whom  fortune  hath  yeven 
Victorie,  and  as  a  conquerour  to  liven, 
Nought  greveth  us  your  glorie  and  your  honour ; 
But  we  beseke  you  of  mercie  and  socour. 
Have  mercie  on  our  woe  and  our  distresse  ; 
Some  drop  of  pitee  thurgh  thy  gentillesse 
Upon  us  wretched  wimmen  let  now  falle  : 
For  certes,  lord,  ther  n'is  non  of  us  alle, 
That  she  n'hath  been  a  duchesse  or  a  quene ; 
Now  we  be  caitives,  as  it  is  wel  sene : 
Thanked  be  fortune  and  hire  false  whele, 
That  non  estat  ensureth  to  be  wele. 
And  certes,  lord,  to  abiden  your  presence, 
Here  in  this  temple  of  the  goddesse  Clemence 
We  have  been  waiting  all  this  fourtenight : 
Now  helpe  us,  lord,  sin  it  lieth  in  thy  might. 
I  wretched  wight,  that  wepe  and  waile  thus, 
Was  whilom  wif  to  king  Capaneus, 
That  starfe  at  Thebes,  cursed  be  that  day ! 
And  alle  we  that  ben  in  this  aray, 
And  maken  all  this  lamentation, 
We  losten  alle  our  husbondes  at  that  toun, 
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While  that  the  sege  therabouten  lay. 
And  yet  now  the  olde  Creon,  wal  a  wa ! 
That  lord  is  now  of  Thebes,  the  citee, 
Fulfilled  of  ire  and  of  iniquitee, 
He  for  despit,  and  for  his  tyrannic, 
To  doe  the  dead  bodies  a  vilanie, 
Of  alle  our  lordes,  which  that  ben  yslawe, 
Hath  alle  the  bodies  on  an  hepe  ydrawe, 
And  will  not  suffren  hem  by  non  assent 
Neyther  to  ben  yberied,  ne  ybrent, 
But  maketh  houndes  etc  hem  in  despite. 
596.  Yea,  bloody  cloth,  I'll  keep  thee  ;  for  I  wish'd 

Thou  should'st  be  colour'd  thus.     You  married  ones, 

If  each  of  you  would  take  this  course,  how  many 

Must  murder  wives  much  better  than  themselves, 

For  wrying  but  a  little  ? — O.  Pisanio  ! 

Every  good  servant  does  not  all  commands : 

No  bond,  but  to  do  just  ones.    Gods  !  if  you 

Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I  never 

Had  liv'd  to  put  on  this  :  so  had  you  saved 

The  noble  Imogen  to  repent,  and  struck 

Me,  wretch  more  worth  your  vengeance.    But,  alack ! 

You  snatch  some  hence  for  little  faults ;  that's  love, 

To  have  them  fall  no  more  :  you  some  permit 

To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse, 

And  make  them  dread  it  to  the  doer's  thrift.. 

But  Imogen  is  your  own.     Do  your  best  wills, 

And  make  me  bless'd  to  obey ! — I  am  brought  hither 

Among  the  Italian  gentry,  and  to  fight 

Against  my  lady's  kingdom.    'Tis  enough 

That,  Britain,  I  have  kill'd  thy  mistress  ;  peace  ! 

I'll  give  no  wound  to  thee.     Therefore,  good  heavens, 

Hear  patiently  my  purpose  :  I'll  disrobe  me 

Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  myself 

As  does  a  Briton  peasant ;  so  I'll  fight 

Against  the  part  I  come  with ;  so  I'll  die 
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For  thee,  O  Imogen,  even  for  whom  my  life 
Is,  every  breath,  a  death  ;  and  thus,  unknown, 
Pitied  nor  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril 
Myself  I'll  dedicate.     Let  me  make  men  know 
More  valour  in  me,  than  my  habits  show. 
Gods,  put  the  strength  o'  the  Leonati  in  me  I 
To  shame  the  guise  o'  the  world,  I  will  begin 
The  fashion,  less  without,  and  more  within. 

597.  The  image  shall  not  be  a  cause  of  strife ; 
We  now  perceive  the  error  which  the  god, 
Our  journey  here  commanding,  like  a  veil, 
Threw  o'er  our  minds.     His  counsel  I  implored, 
To  free  me  from  the  Furies'  grisly  band. 
He  answer'd,  "  Back  to  Greece  the  sister  bring, 
Who  in  the  sanctuary  on  Tauris'  shore 
Unwillingly  abides  ;  so  ends  the  curse." 
To  Pho3bus'  sister  we  applied  the  words  ; 
And  he  referr'd  to  thee !     The  bonds  severe, 
Which  held  thee  from  us,  holy  one,  are  rent, 
And  thou  art  ours  once  more.     At  thy  blest  touch, 
I  felt  myself  restored.     Within  thine  arms, 
Madness  once  more  around  me  coil'd  its  folds, 
Crushing  the  marrow  in  my  frame,  and  then 
For  ever,  like  a  serpent,  fled  to  hell. 
Through  thee,  the  daylight  gladdens  me  anew : 
The  counsel  of  the  goddess  now  shines  forth 
In  all  its  beauty  and  beneficence. 
Like  to  a  sacred  image,  unto  which 
An  oracle  immutably  hath  bound 
A  city's  welfare,  thee  Diana  took, 
Protectress  of  our  house,  and  guarded  here, 
Within  this  holy  stillness,  to  become 
A  blessing  to  thy  brother  and  thy  race. 
Now  when  each  passage  to  escape  seems  closed, 
And  safety  hopeless,  thou  dost  give  us  all. 
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O  king,  incline  thine  heart  to  thoughts  of  peace  : 

Let  her  fulfil  her  mission,  and  complete 

The  consecration  of  our  father's  house, 

Me  to  their  purified  abode  restore, 

And  place  upon  my  brow  the  ancient  crown  ; 

Requite   the  blessing  which  her  presence   brought 

thee, 
And  let  me  now  my  nearer  right  enjoy. 

598.    V.  Should  we  be  silent  and  not  speak,  our  raiment 
And  state  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life 
We  have  led  since  thy  exile.     Think  with  thyself, 
How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 
Are  we  come  hither,  since  that   thy  sight,   which 

should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,   hearts  dance  with 

comforts, 
Constrains  them  weep   and  shake  with  fear   and 

sorrow, 

Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child  to  see 
The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father  tearing 
His  country's  bowels  out.     And  to  poor  we, 
Thine  enmity's  most  capital ;  thou  barr'st  us 
Our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 
That  all  but  we  enjoy.     For  how  can  we, 
Alas !  how  can  we  for  our  country  pray  — 
Whereto  we  are  bound  —  together  with  thy  victory, 
Whereto  we  are  bound  ?    Alack  !  or  we  must  lose 
The  country  our  dear  nurse,  or  else  thy  person, 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.     We  must  find 
An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had 
Our  wish  which  side  should  win  ;  for  either  thou 
Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  thorough  our  streets,  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin 
And  bear  the  palm  of  having  bravely  shed 
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Thy  wife  and  children's  blood.     For  myself,  son, 
I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune  till 
These  wars  determine :  if  I  cannot  persuade  thee 
Rather  to  show  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts, 
Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thou  shalt  no  sooner 
March  to  assault  thy  country,  than  to  tread 
(Trust  to't,  thou  shalt  not)  on  thy  mother's  womb, 
That  brought  thee  to  this  world.      Vi.  Ay,  and  on 

mine, 

That  brought  you  forth  this  boy,  to  Keep  your  name 
Living  to  time. 

599.   Y.  Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Bolingbroke  — 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed, 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know, — 
With  slow,  but  stately  pace,  kept  on  his  course, 
While  all  tongues  cried,  "  God   save  thee,  Boling- 
broke!" 

You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage ;  and  that  all  the  walls, 
With  painted  imagery,  had  said  at  once, 
"  Jesu  preserve  thee  !  welcome,  Bolingbroke ! " 
Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning, 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespake  them  thus  :  — "  I  thank  you,  countrymen  !  " 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass'd  along. 
D.  Alas,  poor  Richard !  where  rides  he  the  while  ? 
Y.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious, 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richard  :  no  man  cried,  God  save  him  ; 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home  ; 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head, 
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Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off — 

His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles, 

The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience, — 

That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steel'd 

The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted, 

And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 

But  Heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events, 

To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 

To  Bolingbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now, 

Whose  state  and  honour  I  for  aje  allow. 

My  father  would  oft  speak 
Your  worth  and  virtue  ;  and  as  I  did  grow 
More  and  more  apprehensive,  I  did  think 
To  see  the  man  so  praised ;  but  yet  all  this 
Was  but  a  maiden  longing  —  to  be  lost 
As  soon  as  found,  —  till,  sitting  in  my  window, 
Printing  my  thoughts  in  lawn,  I  saw  a  god, 
I  thought  (but  it  was  you),  enter  our  gates. 
My  blood  flew  out,  and  back  again,  as  fast 
As  I  had  puff'd  it  forth  and  suck'd  it  in 
Like  breath ;  then  was  I  called  away  in  haste 
To  entertain  you.     Never  was  a  man, 
Heaved  from  a  sheep-cot  to  a  sceptre,  raised 
So  high  in  thoughts  as  I.    You  left  a  kiss 
Upon  these  lips  then,  which  I  mean  to  keep 
From  you  for  ever.    I  did  hear  you  talk 
Far  above  singing.  After  you  were  gone, 
I  grew  acquainted  with  my  heart,  and  searched 
What  stirr'd  it  so.     Alas  !  I  found  it  love, 
Yet  far  from  lust,  for  could  I  but  have  lived 
In  presence  of  you,  I  had  had  my  end. 
For  this  I  did  delude  my  noble  father 
With  a  feign'd  pilgrimage,  and  drest  myself 
In  habit  of  a  boy  ;   and,  for  I  knew 
My  birth  no  match  for  you,  I  was  past  hope 
Of  having  you  ;  and  understanding  well 
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That,  when  I  made  discovery  of  my  sex, 
I  could  not  stay  with  you,  I  made  a  vow, 
By  all  the  most  religious  things  a  mind 
Could  call  together,  never  to  be  known, 
Whilst  there  was  hope  to  hide  me  from  men's  eyes, 
For  other  than  I  seemed,  that  I  might  even 
Abide  with  you.     Then  sat  I  by  the  fount, 
Where  first  you  took  me  up. 

601.  K.  Here  once  again  we  sit,  once  again  crown'd, 
And  look'd  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 
P.  This  once  again,  but  that  your  highness  pleas'd, 
Was  once  superfluous  :  you  were  crown'd  before, 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck'd  off, 
The  faiths  of  men  ne'er  stained  with  revolt ; 
Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land 
With  any  long'd-for  change,  or  better  state. 
S.  Therefore,  to  be  possess'd  with  double  pomp, 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before, 
To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 
Is  wasteful,  and  ridiculous  excess. 
P.  But  that  your  royal  pleasure  must  be  done, 
This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told, 
And,  in  the  last  repeating,  troublesome, 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable. 
S.  In  this,  the  antique  and  well-noted  face 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured  ; 
And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail, 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about, 
Startles  and  frights  consideration, 
Makes  sound  opinion  sick,  and  truth  suspected, 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashion'd  robe. 
P.  When  workmen  strive  to  do  '  etter  than  well, 
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They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness  ; 
And  oftentimes  excusing  of  a  fault 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse  ; 
As  patches,  set  upon  a  little  breach, 
Discredit  more,  in  hiding  of  the  fault, 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patch'd. 
S.  To  this  effect,  before  you  were  new-crown'd, 
We  breath'd  our  counsel :  but  it  pleas'd  your  high- 
ness 

To  overbear  it ;  and  we  are  all  well  pleas'd, 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would 
Doth  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highness  will. 
602.  S.  He  comes !  He  comes !  the  black  night  blackens 

with  him ; 

And  the  winds  groan  beneath  his  chariot  wheels ; 
He  comes  from  heaven,  the  Avenger  of  Jerusalem ! 
Ay,  strike,  proud  Roman !  fall,  thou  useless  wall ! 
And  vail  your  heads,  ye  towers,  that  have  discharged 
Your  brief,  your  fruitless  duty  of  resistance. 
I've  heard  thee  long,  fierce  Gentile !  th'  earthquake 

shocks 

Of  thy  huge  engines  smote  upon  my  soul ; 
And  my  soul  scorn'd  them.     Oh!  and  hear'st  thou 

not 

One  mightier  than  thyself , that  shakes  the  heavens  ? — 
Oh  pardon  that  I  thought  that  He,  whose  coming 
Is  promis'd  and  reveal'd,  would  calmly  wait 
The  tardy  throes  of  human  birth,  Messiah ! 
I  know  thee  now  ;  I  know  yon  lightning  fire 
Thy  robe  of  glory,  and  thy  steps  in  heaven 
Incessant  thundering.     I  had  brought  mine  arms, 
Mine  earthly  arms,  my  breastplate  and  my  sword, 
To  cover  and  defend  me. — Oh !  but  thou 
Art  jealous,  nor  endur'st  that  human  arm 
Intrude  on  thy  deliverance.     I  forswear  them  ; 
I  cast  them  from  me.     Helmless,  nor  with  shield 

„ 
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Nor  sword  I  stand,  and  in  my  nakedness 

Wait  thee,  victorious  Roman.     J.  To  the  Temple  ! 

S.  Ay,  well  thou  say'st  "To  the  Temple!  "—there 

'twill  be 

Most  visible.     In  His  own  house  the  Lord 
Will  shine  most  glorious.     Shall  we  not  behold 
The  fathers  bursting  from  their  yielding  graves, 
Patriarchs  and  priests  and  kings  and  prophets  met, 
A  host  of  spectral  watchmen,  on  the  towers 
Of  Zion,  to  behold  the  accomplishing 
Of  every  type  and  deep  prophetic  word  ? 
Ay,  to  the  Temple !  thither  will  I  too, 
There  bask  in  all  the  fulness  of  the  day 
That  breaks  at  length  o'er  the  long  night  of  Judah. 
603.  Worst  in  this  royal  presence  may  I  speak, 
Yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  God,  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard ;  then  true  nobless  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 
What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king  ? 
And  who  sits  here  that  is  not  Richard's  subject  ? 
Thieves  are  not  judg'd,  but  they  are  by  to  hear, 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them ; 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty, 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect, 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years, 
Be  judg'd  by  subject  and  inferior  breath. 
And  he  himself  not  present  ?     O,  forbid  it,  God, 
That,  in  a  Christian  climate,  souls  refin'd 
Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed ! 
I  speak  to  subjects  ;  and  a  subject  speaks, 
Stirr'd  up  by  Heaven,  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 
My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  king, 
Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king ; 
And  if  you  crowi  him,  let  me  prophecy, — 
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The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground, 
And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act ; 
Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels, 
And,  in  this  seat  of  peace,  tumultuous  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin  and  kind  with  kind  confound  ; 
Disorder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny 
Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  call'd 
The  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  skulls. 
O,  if  you  rear  this  house  against  this  house, 
It  will  the  wofullest  division  prove 
That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth. 
Prevent,  resist  it,  let  it  not  be  so, 
Lest  child,  child's  children,  cry  against  you — woe! 
604.  B.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  market-place  ; 
For  fugitives  were  just  arrived  in  haste 
From  Orleans,  bringing  most  disastrous  news. 
The  uproar  had  assembled  all  the  town  ; 
And  while  I  forced  a  passage  through  the  crowd, 
A  brown  ^Egyptian  woman  came  to  me, 
Observed  me  narrowly  awhile,  then  said, 
"Fellow,  you  seek  a  helm — I  know  you  do, — 
And  for  a  trifle  you  may  purchase  this." 
"  Go  take  it  to  the  soldiers,  "  I  replied ; 
"I  am  a  husbandman,  and  want  no  helm." 
She  would  not  cease,  however,  and  went  on  :  — 
"  None  knoweth  if  he  may  not  want  a  helm. 
A  roof  of  metal  for  the  head  just  now 
Is  of  more  value  than  a  house  of  stone." 
Thus  she  pursued  me  closely  through  the  streets, 
Still  offering  the  helm,  which  I  refused. 
I  mark'd  it  well,  and  saw  that  it  was  bright, 
And  fair,  and  worthy  of  a  knightly  head  ; 
And  when  in  doubt  I  weigh'd  it  in  my  hand, 
The  strangeness  of  the  incident  revolving, 
The  woman  disappear'd  ;  for  suddenly 

The  rushing  crowd  had  carried  her  away ; 
M  2 
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And  I  was  left,  the  helmet  in  my  hand. 

J.  Give  me  the  helmet ! 

B.  It  is  not  suited  to  a  maiden's  head. 

J.  Mine  is  the  helmet, — it  belongs  to  me  ! 

T.  What  whim  is  this  ?     H.  Nay,  let  her  have  her 

way. 

This  warlike  ornament  becomes  her  well ; 
For  in  her  bosom  beats  a  manly  heart. 
Remember  how  she  once  subdued  the  wolf, 
The  savage  monster  which  destroy'd  our  herds, 
And  fill'd  the  neighbouring  shepherds  with  dismay. 
How  brave  soe'er  the  head  this  helm  adorn'd, 
It  cannot  grace  a  worthier  one  than  hers. 
605.  Alas !  the  fowls  of  heaven  have  wings, 
And  blasts  of  heaven  will  aid  their  flight : 
They  mount ;  how  short  a  voyage  brings 
The  wanderers  back  to  their  delight ! 
Chains  tie  us  down  by  land  and  sea ; 
And  wishes,  vain  as  mine,  may  be 
All  that  is  left  to  comfort  thee. 
Perhaps  some  dungeon  hears  thee  groan, 
Maim'd,  mangled  by  inhuman  men  ; 
Or  thou  upon  the  desert  thrown 
Inheritest  a  lion's  den, 
Or  hast  been  summon'd  to  the  deep, 
Thou,  thou  and  all  thy  mates,  to  keep 
An  incommunicable  sleep. 
I  look  for  ghosts ;  but  none  will  force 
Their  way  to  me  :  'tis  falsely  said 
That  there  was  ever  intercourse 
Betwixt  the  living  and  the  dead ; 
For  surely  then  I  should  have  sight 
Of  him  I  wait  for  day  and  night 
With  love  and  longing  infinite. 
My  apprehensions  come  in  crowd;; : 
I  dread  the  rustling  of  the  grass  5 
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The  very  shadows  of  the  clouds 

Have  power  to  shake  me  when  they  pass. 

I  question  things,  and  do  not  find 

One  that  will  answer  to  my  mind  ; 

And  all  the  world  appears  unkind. 

Beyond  participation  lie 

My  troubles,  and  beyond  relief ; 

If  any  chance  to  heave  a  sigh, 

They  pity  me,  and  not  my  grief. 

Then  come  to  me,  my  son,  or  send 

Some  tidings  that  my  woes  may  end ; 

I  have  no  other  earthly  friend. 

0.  How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  stay  ? 

T.  Perchance,  till  after  Theseus'  wedding-day. 

If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round, 

And  see  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  us ; 

If  not,  shun  me,  and  I  will  spare  your  haunts. 

0.  Give  me  that  boy,  and  I  will  go  with  thee. 

T.  Not  for  thy  kingdom.     Fairies  away : 

We  shall  chide  downright,  if  I  longer  stay. 

0.  Well,    go  thy  way  ;  thou   shalt  not  from   this 

grove, 

Till  I  torment  thee  for  this  injury.  — 
My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither.    Thou  remember'st 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard -a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song, 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  musick.     P.  I  remember. 
0.  That  very  time  I  saw  (but  thou  could'st  not), 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  arm'd.     A  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,  throned  by  the  west, 
And  loos'd  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts ; 
M  3 
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But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat'ry  moon  ; 
And  the  imperial  vot'ress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 
Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell : 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, 
Before,  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound. 
Fetch  me  that  flower,  the  herb  I  show'd  thee  once  ; 
The  juice  of  it,  on  sleeping  eye-lids  laid, 
Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 
Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees. 
Fetch  me  this  herb,  and  be  thou  here  again. 
607.  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves. 
The  world  is  still  deceiv'd  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  season'd  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  ?     In  religion, 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars, 
Who,  inward  search'd,  have  livers  white  as  milk ! 
And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement, 
To  render  them  redoubted.     Look  on  beauty, 
And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchas'd  by  the  weight, 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it. 
So  are  those  crisped,  snaky,  golden  locks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 
The  skull  that  bred  them,  in  the  sepulchre. 
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Thus  ornament  is  but  the  gilded  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea  ;  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty  ;  in  a  word, 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
T'entrap  the  wisest.     Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold, 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee  ; 
Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 
'Tween  man  and  man  :  but  thou,  thou  meagre  lead, 
Which  rather  threat'nest  than  dost  promise  aught, 
Thy  plainness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence  ; 
And  here  choose  I :  joy  be  the  consequence. 
608.  Then  said  he  thus :  —  "0  palace  desolate ! 
O  house  of  houses  once  so  richly  dight ! 
O  palace  empty  and  disconsolate  ! 
Thou  lamp  of  which  extinguish'd  is  the  light ! 
O  palace,  whilom  day,  that  now  art  night ! 
Thou  ought'st  to  fall,  and  I  to  die,  since  she 
Is  gone,  who  held  us  both  in  sovereignty. 
O  of  all  houses  once  the  crowned  boast ! 
Palace  illumin'd  with  the  sun  of  bliss  ! 

0  ring  of  which*  the  ruby  now  is  lost ! 

0  cause  of  woe,  that  cause  hast  been  of  bliss ! 
Yet,  since  I  may  no  better,  would  I  kiss 
Thy  cold  doors  ;  but  I  dare  not  for  this  rout. 
Farewell  thou  shrine,  of  which  the  saint  is  out!  " 
Forth  from  the  spot  he  rideth  up  and  down ; 
And  everything  to  his  rememberance 
Came  as  he  rode  by  places  of  the  town 
Where  he  had  felt  such  perfect  pleasure  once. 
"  So  yonder  saw  I  mine  own  lady  dance ; 
And  in  that  temple  she  with  her  bright  eyes, 
My  lady  dear,  first  bound  me  captivewise ; 
And  yonder  with  joy-smitten  heart  have  I 
Heard  my  own  blessed  laugh  ;  and  once  at  play 

1  yonder  saw  her  eke  full  blissfully  ; 
And  yonder  once  she  unto  me  'gan  say, 
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1  Now,  my  sweet  Trpilus,  love  me  well,  I  pray 
And  there  so  graciously  did  me  behold, 
That  hers  unto  the  death  my  heart  I  hold. 
And  at  the  corner  of  that  selfsame  house 
Heard  I  my  most  beloved  lady  dear, 
So  womanly,  with  voice  melodious 
Singing  so  well,  so  goodly,  and  so  clear, 
That  in  my  soul,  methinks,  I  yet  do  hear 
The  blissful  sound  :  and  in  that  very  place 
My  lady  first  took  me  unto  her  grace." 
609.  When  gath'ring  clouds  around  I  view, 
And  days  are  dark,  and  friends  are  few, 
On  Him  I  lean,  who,  not  in  vain, 
ExperiencM  every  human  pain : 
He  sees  my  griefs,  allays  my  fears, 
And  counts  and  treasures  up  my  tears. 
If  aught  should  tempt  my  soul  to  stray 
From  heavenly  wisdom's  narrow  way, 
To  fly  the  good  I  would  pursue, 
Or  do  the  thing  I  would  not  do, 
Still  He,  who  felt  temptation's  pow'r, 
Shall  guard  me  in  that  dang'rous  hour. 
If  wounded  love  my  bosom  swell, 
Despis'd  by  those  I  priz'd  too  well, 
He  shall  His  pitying  aid  bestow, 
Who  felt  on  earth  severer  woe, 
At  once  betray'd,  denied,  or  fled, 
By  those  who  shar'd  His  daily  bread. 
When  vexing  thoughts  within  me  rise, 
And,  sore  dismay'd,  my  spirit  dies, 
Yet  He  who  once  vouchsaf'd  to  bear 
The  sick'ning  anguish  of  despair, 
Shall  sweetly  soothe,  shall  gently  dry, 
The  throbbing  heart,  the  streaming  eye. 
When  mourning  o'er  some  stone  I  bend, 
Which  covers  all  that  was  a  friend, 
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And  from  his  voice,  his  hand,  his  smile, 
Divides  me  for  a  little  while, 
Thou,  Saviour,  mark'st  the  tears  I  shed, 
For  Thou  didst  weep  o'er  Laz'rus  dead. 
And  oh  !  when  I  have  safely  past 
Through  every  conflict  but  the  last, 
Still,  still,  unchanging,  watch  beside 
My  painful  bed  —  for  Thou  hast  died  ; 
Then  point  to  realms  of  cloudless  day, 
And  wipe  the  latest  tear  away. 

Chosen  by  lot, 

Laocoon,  priest  of  Neptune,  stood  beside 
The  solemn  altars,  immolating  there 
A  stately  ox,  when  lo  !  from  Tenedos, 
(I  shudder  while  I  speak),  with  orbs  immense 
Two  serpents  mov'd  along  the  tranquil  deep, 
Cleaving  the  surge ;  and  with  an  equal  pace 
They  side  by  side  push  onward  to  the  shore. 
Amid  the  waters  their  erected  breasts 
And  crests  of  blood-red  hue  o'ertop  the  wave; 
With  other  parts  the  sea  behind  they  sweep, 
And  wind  their  spacious  backs  in  rolling  spires  ; 
Lash'd  by  their  strokes  the  foaming  brine  resounds. 
When  now  the  land  they  reach'd,  from  burning  eyes 
Suffus'd  with  blood  they  darted  gleams  of  fire, 
And    lick'd    with    forked    tongues    their    hissing 

mouths. 

Pale  at  the  sight  on  every  side  we  fly ; 
They  with  fix'd  aim  Laocoon  assail. 
Both  serpents  first  the  little  bodies  grasp 
Of  his  two  sons,  and,  closely  round  them  coil'd, 
Mangle  with  cruel  fangs  their  wretched  limbs. 
Next  coming  to  their  aid,  and  bearing  darts, 
The  priest  himself  they  seize,  and  bind  him  fast 
In  their  large  folds.  Twice  round  the  waist,  and  twice 
Around  the  throat  clasp'd  with  their  scaly  backs, 
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They  tower  above  him  with  high  necks  and  head. 
His  fillets  stain'd  with  gore  and  poison  black, 
At  once  he  strives  with  hands  to  break  their  knots, 
At  once  he  raises  dismal  shrieks  to  heaven  : 
Such  bellowing  issues  from  the  wounded  bull 
That  from  an  altar  flies,  when  with  his  neck 
He  has  escap'd  the  hatchet's  erring  blow. 
Meantime  both  dragons  gliding  off  escape 
To  the  high  temple,  and  the  shrines  they  reach 
Of  stern  Tritonis,  where  they  shelter  find 
Beneath  her  feet  divine  and  buckler's  orb. 
611.  Oui,    Seigneur,   lorsqu'aux  pieds  des  murs   fumans 

de  Troye, 

Ses  vainqueurs  tout  sanglans  partagerent  leur  proie, 
Le  sort,  dont  les  arrets  furent  alors  suivis, 
Fit  tomber  en  mes  mains  Andromaque  et  son  fils. 
He*cube,  pres  d'  Ulysse,  acheva  sa  misere  ; 
Cassandre  dans  Argos  a  suivi  votre  pere. 
Sur  eux,  sur  leurs  captifs,  ai-je  etendu  mes  droits  ? 
Ai-je  enfin  dispose  du  fruit  de  leurs  exploits  ? 
On  craint  qu'  avec  Hector  Troye  unjour  nerenaisse  ; 
Son  fils  peut  me  ravir  le  jour  que  je  lui  laisse. 
Seigneur,  tant  de  prudence  entraine  trop  de  soin : 
Je  ne  sais  point  prevoir  les  malheurs  de  si  loin. 
Je  songe  quelle  e*tait  autre  fois  cette  ville, 
Si  superbe  en  remparts,  en  he*ros  si  fertile, 
Maitresse  de  1'Asie  ;  et  je  regarde  enfin, 
Quel  fut  le  sort  de  Troye,  et  quel  est  son  destin. 
Je  ne  vois  que  des  tours  que  la  cendre  a  couvertes, 
Un  fleuve  teint  de  sang,  des  campagnes  desertes, 
Un  enfant  dans  les  fers ;  et  je  ne  puis  songer 
Que  Troye,  en  cet  e*tat,  aspire  a  se  venger. 
Ah !  si  du  fils  d'Hector  la  peste  e*tait  juree, 
Pourquoi  d'un  an  entier  1'avons-nous  differee  ? 
Dans  le  sein  de  Priam  n'a-t-on  pu  Timmoler  ? 
Sous  tant  de  morts,  sous  Troye,  il  fallait  1'accabler. 
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Tout  etait  juste  alors.     La  vieillesse  et  1'enfance 
En  vain  sur  leur  faiblesse  appuyaient  leur  defense. 
La  victoire  et  la  nuit,  plus  cruelles  que  nous, 
Nous  excitaient  aumeurtre,etconfondaientnos  coups. 
Mon  courroux  aux  vaincus  ne  fut  que  trop  severe  : 
Mais  que  ma  cruaute  survive  a  ma  colere  ! 
Que,  malgre  la  pitie  dont  je  me  sens  saisir, 
Dans  le  sang  d'un  enfant  je  me  baigne  a  loisir  ! 
Non,  Seigneur,  que  les  Grecs  cherchent  quelqu'autre 

proie, 

Qu'ils  powrsuivent  ailleurs  ce  qui  reste  de  Troye  : 
De  mes  inimities  le  cours  est  acheve  ; 
L'Epire  sauvera  ce  que  Troye  a  sauve. 
612.   C.  Desire  of  wine,  and  all  delicious  drinks, 
Which  many  a  famous  warrior  overturns, 
Thou  couldst  repress ;  nor  did  the  dancing  ruby, 
Sparkling  out-pour'd,  the  flavour,  or  the  smell, 
Or  taste  that  cheers  the  heart  of  gods  and  men, 
Allure  thee  from  the  cool  crystalline  stream. 
S.  Wherever  fountain  or  fresh  current  flow'd 
Against  the  eastern  ray,  translucent,  pure 
With  touch  ethereal  of  heaven's  fiery  rod, 
I  drank,  from  the  clear  milky  juice  allaying 
Thirst,  and  refresh'd,  nor  envied  them  the  grape 
Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fumes. 
C.  0  madness,  to  think  use  of  strongest  wines, 
And  strongest  drinks,  our  chief  support  of  health, 
When  God  with  these  forbidden  made  choice  to  rear 
His  mighty  champion,  strong  above  compare, 
Whose  drink  was  only  from  the  liquid  brook ! 
S.  But  what  avail'd  this  temperance,  not  complete 
Against  another  object  more  enticing  ? 
What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence, 
And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe, 
Effeminately  vanquish'd  ?  by  which  means, 

Now  blind,  dishearten'd,  shamed,  dishonour'd,  quell'd, 
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To  what  can  I  be  useful  ?  wherein  serve 
My  nation  and  the  work  from  Heaven  imposed, 
But  to  sit  idle  on  the  household  hearth, 
A  burdenous  drone,  to  visitants  a  gaze, 
Or  pitied  object,  these  redundant  locks, 
Robustious  to  jio  purpose,  clustering  down, 
Vain  monument  of  strength,  till  length  of  years 
And  sedentary  numbness  craze  my  limbs 
To  a  contemptible  old  age  obscure  ? 
Here  rather  let  me  drudge,  and  earn  my  bread, 
Till  vermin,  or  the  draff  of  servile  food, 
Consume  me,  and  oft-invocated  death 
Hasten  the  welcome  end  of  all  my  pains. 
613.  The  desert  pelican  had  built  her  nest 

In  that  deep  solitude, 
And  now,  return'd  from  distant  flight, 

Fraught  with  the  river  stream, 
Her  load  of  water  had  disburthened  there. 

Her  young  jn  the  refreshing  bath 

Dipt  down  their  callow  heads  ; 
Fill'd  the   swoln  membrane  from  their  plumeless 
throat 

Pendant,  and  bills  yet  soft ; 
And  buoyant  with  arch'd  breast, 

Plied  in  unpractised  stroke 

The  oars  of  their  broad  feet. 
They,  as  the  spotted  prowler  of  the  wild 
Laps  the  cool  wave,  around  their  mother  crowd, 
And  nestle  underneath  her  outspread  wings. 

The  spotted  prowler  of  the  wild 
Lapt  the  cool  wave,  and  satiate,  from  the  nest 

Guiltless  of  blood,  withdrew. 
The  mother  bird  had  moved  not, 
But  cowering  o'er  her  nestlings, 

Sato  confident  and  fearless, 
And  watched  the  wonted  guest. 
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But  when  the  human  visitant  approached, 

The  alarmed  pelican, 
Retiring  from  that  hostile  shape, 
Gathers  her  young,  and  menaces  with  wings, 
And  forward  thrusts  her  threatening  neck, 
Its  feathers  ruffling  in  her  wrath, 

Bold  with  maternal  fear. 
Thalaba  drank,  and  in  the  water  skin 
Hoarded  the  precious  element. 
Not  all  he  took,  but  in  the  large  nest  left 

Store  that  sufficed  for  life, 
And  journeying  onward,  bless'd  the  carrier  bird, 

And  bless'd  in  thankfulness 
Their  common  Father,  provident  for  all. 
614.  My  name  is  Caius  Marcius,  who  hath  done 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Voices, 
Great  hurt  and  mischief;  thereto  witness  may 
My  surname,  Coriolanus.     The  painful  service, 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname  ;  a  good  memory, 
And  witness  of  the  malice  and  displeasure 
Which   thou   shouldst   bear  me  :    only  that  name 

remains  ; 

The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people, 
Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me,  hath  devour'd  the  rest, 
And  suffer'd  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Whoop'd  out  of  Rome.     Now,  this  extremity 
Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth  ;  not  out  of  hope — 
Mistake  me  not — to  save  my  life  (for  if 
I  had  fear'd  death,  of  all  the  men  i'  the  world 
I  would  have  Voided  thee) ;  but  in  mere  spite, 
To  be  full  quit  of  those  my  banishers, 
Stand  I  before  thee  here.     Then  if  thou  hast 
A  heart  of  wreak  in  thee,  that  will  revenge 
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Thine  own  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those  maims 
Of  shame   seen   through   thy   country,   speed   thee 

straight, 

And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn  ;  so  use  it 
That  my  revengeful  services  may  prove 
As  benefits  to  thee  ;  for  I  will  fight 
Against  my  canker'd  country  with  the  spleen 
Of  all  the  under  fiends.     But  if  so  be 
Thou  dar'st  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more  fortunes 
Thou  art  tir'd,  then,  in  a  word,  I  also  am 
Longer  to  live  most  weary,  and  present 
My  throat  to  thee,  and  to  thy  ancient  malice, 
Which  not  to  cut  would  show  thee  but  a  fool, 
Since  I  have  ever  follow'd  thee  with  hate, 
Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breast, 
And  cannot  live  but  to  thy  shame,  unless 
It  be  to  do  thee  service. 

615.  In  that  fair  clime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretched 
On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's  day, 
With  music  lull'd  his  indolent  repose  ; 
And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he, 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  fetched, 
Even  from  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  sun, 
A  beardless  youth  who  touched  a  golden  lute 
And  filled  the  illumin'd  groves  with  ravishment. 
The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
Towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  grateful  heart, 
Called  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  bestow'd 
That  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport : 
And  hence  a  beaming  goddess  with  her  nymphs, 
Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  grove 
(Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 
By  echo  multiplied  from  rock  or  cave) 
Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase,  as  moon  and  stars 
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Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heaven, 

When  winds   are  blowing   strong.     The  traveller 

slak'd 

His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thank'd 
The  Naiad.     Sunbeams,  upon  distant  hills 
Gliding  apace  with  shadows  in  their  train, 
Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 
Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly. 
The  zephyrs,  fanning  as  they  pass'd  their  wings, 
Lack'd  not,  for  love,  fair  objects,  whom  they  woo'd 
With  gentle  whisper.     Wither 'd  boughs  grotesque, 
Stripped  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age, 
From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth 
In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain  side, 
And  sometimes  intermix'd  with  stirring  horns 
Of  the  live  deer,  or  goat's  depending  beard,  — 
These  are  the  lurking  Satyrs,  a  wild  brood 
Of  gamesome  deities,  or  Pan  himself, 
The  simple  shepherd's  awe-inspiring  god. 

616*  C.  Decius,  well  urg'd :  —  I  think  it  is  not  meet, 
Mark  Antony,  so  well  belov'd  of  Caesar, 
Should  outlive  Caesar :  we  shall  find  of  him 
A  shrewd  contriver  ;  and,  you  know,  his  means, 
If  he  improves  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far 
As  to  annoy  us  all :  which  to  prevent, 
Let  Antony  and  Caesar  fall  together. 
B.  Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Caius  Cassius, 
To  cut  the  head  off,  and  then  hack  the 'limbs ; 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy  afterwards : 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Caesar. 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  no  butchers,  Caius. 
We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Caesar ; 
And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood : 
O,  that  we  then  could  come  by  Caesar's  spirit, 
And  not  dismember  Caesar !    But,  alas, 
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Caesar  must  bleed  for  it.    And,  gentle  friends, 

Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfully ; 

Let's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods, 

Not  hew  him  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds  : 

And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do, 

Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage, 

And  after  seem  to  chide  them.     This  shall  make 

Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious : 

Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes, 

We  shall  be  call'd  purgers,  not  murderers. 

And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him  ; 

For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Caesar's  arm, 

When  Caesar's  head  is  off.     C.  Yet  I  do  fear  him : 

For  in  the  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Caesar, 

B.  Alas,  good  Cassius,  do  not  think  of  him. 
If  he  love  Caesar,  all  that  he  can  do 
Is  to  himself, — take  thought,  and  die  for  Caesar  : 
And  that  were  much  he  should ;  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company. 
T.  There  is  no  fear  in  him  : .  let  him  not  die  ; 
For  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter. 
617-  I  have  here  this  day 

Fulfill'd  my  mission,  and  anointed  thee 

Chief  servant  of  the  people.    Of  this  charge, 

Or  well  perform'd  or  wickedly,  high  Heaven 

Shall  take  account.     If  that  thine  heart  be  good, 

I  know  no  limit  to  the  happiness 

Thou  may'st  create.     I  do  beseech  thee,  king, 

By  all  the  millions  that  depend  on  thee 

For  weal  or  woe,  consider  what  thou  art 

And  know  thy  duty.    If  thou  dost  oppress 

Thy  people,  if,  to  aggrandize  thyself, 

Thou   tears't  them  from  their  homes,   and  sendest 

them 

To  slaughter,  prodigal  of  misery ; 
If,  when  the  widow  and  the  orphan  groan 
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In  want  and  wretchedness,  thou  turnest  thee 
To  hear  the  music  of  the  flatterer's  tongue  ; 
If  when  thou  hears't  of  thousands  massacred, 
Thou  say'st,  I  am  a  king,  and  fit  it  is 
That  these  should  perish  for  me ;  if  thy  realm 
Should  through  the  counsels  of  thy  government 
Be  fill'd  with  woe,  and  in  thy  streets  be  heard 
The  voice  of  mourning  and  the  feeble  cry 
Of  asking  hunger ;  if  at  such  a  time 
Thou  dost  behold  thy  plenty-cover'd  board, 
And  shroud  thee  in  thy  robes  of  royalty, 
And  say  that  all  is  well,  ...  0  gracious  God ! 
Be  merciful  to  such  a  monstrous  man 
When  the  spirits  of  the  murder'd  innocent 
Cry  at  thy  throne  for  justice.    King  of  France ! 
Protect  the  lowly,  feed  the  hungry  ones, 
And  be  the  orphan's  father :  thus  shalt  thou 
Become  the  representative  of  Heaven, 
And  gratitude  and  love  establish  thus 
Thy  reign.    Believe  me,  king,  that  hireling  guards, 
Though  flesh'd  in  slaughter,  will  be  weak  to  save 
A  tyrant  on  the  blood-cemented  throne 
That  totters  underneath  him. 

618.  We  had  gain'd  the  heights, 

And  wound  our  sloping  way  into  the  vale. 
There  in  the  plain  before  us  lay  the  foe ; 
And  when  we  turn'd,  arms  glitter'd  in  our  rear. 
We  saw  ourselves  environ'd  by  two  hosts, 
And  could  not  hope  for  conquest  or  for  flight. 
Then  sank  the  bravest  heart,  and  in  despair 
We  all  prepar'd  to  lay  our  weapons  down  ; 
The  leaders  with  each  other  anxiously 
Sought  counsel  and  found  none,  when  to  our  eyes 
A  spectacle  of  wonder  show'd  itself! 
For  suddenly,  from  forth  the  thickets'  depths, 
A  maiden,  on  her  head  a  polish'd  helm, 
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Like  a  war-goddess  issued ;  terrible 
Yet  lovely  was  her  aspect,  and  her  hair 
In  dusky  ringlets  round  her  shoulders  fell. 
A  heavenly  radiance  shone  around  the  height ; 
When  she  upraised  her  voice  and  thus  address'd  us  • 
"  Why  be  dismayed,  brave  Frenchmen  ?  On  the  foe ! 
Were  they  more  numerous  than  the  ocean  sands, 
God  and  the  holy  Maiden  lead  you  on." 
Then  quickly  from  the  standard-bearer's  hand 
She  snatch'd  the  banner,  and  before  our  troop 
With  valiant  bearing  strode  the  wondrous  maid. 
Silent  with  awe,  scarce  knowing  what  we  did, 
The  banner  and  the  Maiden  we  pursue, 
And,  fired  with  ardour,  rush  upon  the  foe, 
Who,  much  amazed,  stand  motionless  and  view 
The  miracle  with  fix'd  and  wondering  gaze. 
Then  as  if  seized  by  terror  sent  from  God, 
They  suddenly  betake  themselves  to  flight, 
And  casting  arms  and  armour  to  the  ground, 
Disperse  in  wild  disorder  o'er  the  field. 
No  leader's  call,  no  signal,  now  avails ; 
Senseless  from  terror,  without  looking  back, 
Horses  and  men  plunge  headlong  in  the  stream. 
It  was  a  slaughter,  rather  than  a  fight. 

619.   T.  Fly  to  revenge  my  death,  if  I  be  slain. 
J.  He  that  flies  so,  will  ne'er  return  again. 
T.  If  we  both  stay,  we  both  are  sure  to  die. 
J.  Then  let  me  stay,  and,  father,  do  you  fly : 
Your  loss  is  great,  so  your  regard  should  be ; 
My  worth  unknown,  no  loss  is  known  in  me. 
Upon  my  death  the  French  can  little  boast : 
In  yours  they  will ;  in  you  all  hopes  are  lost. 
Flight  cannot  stain  the  honour  you  have  won  ; 
But  mine  it  will,  that  no  exploit  have  done  : 
You  fled  for  vantage,  every  one  will  swear ; 
But  if  I  bow,  they'll  say— it  was  for  fear. 
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There  is  no  hope  that  ever  I  will  stay, 

If  the  first  hour  I  shrink  and  run  away. 

Here,  on  my  knee,  I  beg  mortality, 

Rather  than  life  preserv'd  with  infamy. 

T.  Shall  all  thy  mother's  hopes  lie  in  one  tomb  ? 

J.  Ay,  rather  than  I'll  shame  my  mother's  womb. 

T.  Upon  my  blessing,  I  command  thee  go. 

J.  To  fight,  I  will,  but  not  to  fly  the  foe. 

T.  Part  of  thy  father  may  be  sav'd  in  thee. 

J.  No  part  of  him  but  will  be  shame  in  me. 

T.  Thou  never  hadst  renown,  nor  canst  not  lose  it. 

J.  Yes,  your  renowned  name  ;  shall  flight  abuse  it? 

T.  Thy  father's  charge  shall  clear  thee  from  that 

stain. 

J.  You  cannot  witness  for  me,  being  slain. 
If  death  be  so  apparent,  then  both  fly. 
T.  And  leave  my  followers  here  to  fight  and  die  ? 
My  age  was  never  tainted  with  such  shame. 
J.  And  shall  my  youth  be  guilty  of  such  blame  ? 
No  more  can  I  be  sever'd  from  your  side, 
Than  can  yourself  yourself  in  twain  divide. 
Stay,  go,  do  what  you  will,  the  like  do  I ; 
For  live  I  will  not,  if  my  father  die. 
T.  Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  son, 
Born  to  eclipse  thy  life  this  afternoon. 
Come,  side  by  side  together  live  and  die  ; 
And  soul  with  soul  from  France  to  heaven  fly. 

620.  Gods,  what  a  sluice  of  blood  have  I  let  open  ! 
My  happy  ends  are  come  to  birth  ;  he's  dead, 
And  I  revenged ;  the  empire's  all  a-fire  ; 
And  desolation  everywhere  inhabits. 
And  shall  I  live,  that  am  the  author  of  it, 
To   know  Rome    from   the  awe  o'  the  world  the 

pity? 

My  friends  are  gone  before  too,  of  my  sending  ; 
And  shall  I  stay  ?  is  aught  else  to  be  lived  for  ? 
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Is  there  another  friend,  another  wife, 

Or  any  third  holds  half  their  worthiness, 

To  linger  here  alive  for  ?     Is  not  virtue 

In  their  two  everlasting  souls  departed, 

And  in  their  bodies'  first  flame  fled  to  heaven  ? 

Can  any  man  discover  this,  and  love  me  ? 

For,  though  my  justice  were  as  white  as  truth, 

My  way  was  crooked  to  it ;  that  condemns  me. 

And  now,  Aetius  and  my  honour'd  lady, 

That  were  preparers  to  my  rest  and  quiet, 

The  lines  to  lead  me  to  Elysium, 

You  that  but  stept  before  me  on  assurance 

I  would  not  leave  your  friendship  unrewarded, 

First  smile  upon  the  sacrifice  I  have  sent  ye, 

Then  see  me  coming  boldly !  Stay  ;  I  am  foolish, 

Somewhat  too  sudden  to  mine  own  destruction  ; 

This  great  end  of  my  vengeance  may  grow  greater : 

Why  may  not  I  be  Caesar  ?     Yet  no  dying. 

Why  should  not  I  catch  at  it  ?     Fools  and  children 

Have  had  that  strength  before  me,  and  obtain'd  it ; 

And  as  the  danger  stands,  my  reason  bids  me : 

I  will,  I  dare  ;  my  dear  friends,  pardon  me, 

I  am  not  fit  to  die  yet,  if  not  Caesar. 

I  am  sure  the  soldier  loves  me,  and  the  people  ; 

And  I  will  forward  ;  and,  as  goodly  cedars, 

Rent  off  from  CEta  by  a  sweeping  tempest, 

Jointed  again  and  made  tall  masts,  defy 

Those  angry  winds  that  split  'em,  so  will  I, 

New-pieced  again,  above  the  fate  of  women, 

And  made  more  perfect  far  than  growing  private, 

Stand  and  defy  bad  fortunes.     If  I  fall, 

My  great  attempt  honours  my  funeral. 

621.  0.  Thou  seest,  these  lovers  seek  a  place  to  fight ; 
Hie  therefore,  Robin,  overcast  the  night ; 
The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 
AVith  drooping  fog,  as  black  as  Acheron ; 
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And  lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray, 

As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 

Like  to  Lysander  sometime  frame  thy  tongue, 

Then  stir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong  ; 

And  sometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius ; 

And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  thus, 

Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep 

With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep  : 

Then  crush  this  herb  into  Lysander's  eye, 

Whose  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property, 

To  take  from  thence  all  error  with  his  might, 

And  make  his  eye-balls  roll  with  wonted  sight. 

When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision 

Shall  seem  a  dream  and  fruitless  vision  ; 

And  back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend, 

With  league  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end. 

Whiles  I  in  this  affair  do  thee  employ, 

I'll  to  my  queen,  and  beg  her  Indian  boy ; 

And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eye  release 

From    monsters'   view,    and    all    things    shall    be 

peace. 

P.  My  fairy  lord,  this  must  be  done  with  haste  ; 
For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast, 
And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger, 
At  whose   approach,   ghosts,  wandering   here  and 

there, 

Troop  home  to  church-yards  :  damned  spirits  all, 
That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  burial, 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone  ; 
For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shame  upon, 
They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light, 
And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-brow'd  night. 
0.  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort : 
I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport  j 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread 
Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery-red, 
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Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams, 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt  green  streams. 
But,  notwithstanding,  haste  ;  make  no  delay : 
We  may  effect  this  business  yet  ere  day. 
622.  J.  Til  not  insist  that  I  am,  with  the  vote 
Of  all  the  gods,  first  both  in  place  and  title, 
Th'  Olympian  empress,  Jove's  wife  and  sister : 
These  are  but  names  and  shadows  of  my  greatness, 
And  which  do  rather  fright  than  win  frail  mortals. 
Know,  Paris,  with  that  sceptre  I  control 
Not  skies  alone,  but  all  this  under  world : 
Kingdoms  and  crowns  are  mine ;  all  wealth  contain'd 
In  Neptune's  watery  circle  or  the  veins 
Of  earth  are  subject  to  my  gift  and  largess. 
M.  With  favour  of  great  Juno's  empery, 
She  that  disposeth  golden  mines  at  pleasure 
JTis  strange  should  hold  contention  for  a  ball. 
J.  Not  that  I  prize  that  poor  and  narrow  globe, 
But  that  I  hate  Pallas  should  be  competitor, 
Or  any,  with  Saturnia.     Give  it  me  ; 
And  I  will  furnish  thee  with  the  same  metal, 
To  build  thyself  a  palace,  about  which 
The  yellow  Tagus,  and  Iberus*  streams, 
Asian  Pactolus,  and  the  Indian  Ganges, 
Shall  flow  with  golden  sands.     Let  thy  birth,  Paris, 
Put  thee  in  mind  what  'tis  to  be  a  monarch. 
I  will  adorn  thy  temples  with  a  wreath 
Whose  flame  shall  dim  bright  Ariadne's  crown, 
Embellish'd  with  the  glorious  lamps  of  heaven. 
Name  but  the  bounds  and  limits  of  thy  empire, 
Asia  shall  bow,  and  all  her  stubborn  princes, 
Like  petty  homagers,  shall  kneel  before  thee, 
And  lay  their  shining  sceptres  at  thy  feet ; 
Europe  shall  prostrate  all  her  provinces, 
And  glory  in  her  servitude.     Incline 
To  me,  and  India  shall  send  thee  pearls 
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As  tribute  to  bestow  upon  thy  queens ; 
The  servile  rooms  within  thy  palace  shall 
Have  Babylonian  hangings,  and  rich  shapes 
Wrought  by  the  needle  of  Semiramis  ; 
The  fish  shall  bring  thee  purple  to  the  shore, 
Panchaia  send  thee  spice  and  wealthy  gums, 
Such  as  the  Arabian  bird  doth  fill  her  nest  with 
When  she  prepares  for  sacrifice  ;  the  spoils 
Of  silk  worms  shall  make  proud  thy  meanest  grooms. 
What  shall  I  say  ?     Present  that  ball  to  me, 
And  in  exchange  I'll  give  the  world  to  thee. 
623.   T.  First,  then,  a  word  or  two,  but  without  bitter- 
ness 

(And  yet,  mistake  me  not,  I  am  no  flatterer), 
Concerning  your  ill  government  of  the  state, 
In  which  the  greatest,  noblest,  and  most  rich, 
Stand,  in  the  first  file,  guilty : 
You  have  not,  as  good  patriots  should  do,  studied 
The  public  good,  but  your  particular  ends ; 
Factious  among  yourselves,  preferring  such 
To  oflices  and  honours  as  ne'er  read 
The  elements  of  saving  policy, 
But  deeply  skill'd  in  all  the  principles 
That  usher  to  destruction. 
Your  senate-house  —  which  used  not  to  admit 
A  man,  however  popular,  to  stand 
At  the  helm  of  government,  whose  youth  was  not 
Made  glorious  by  action,  whose  experience, 
Crown'd  with    gray   hairs,   gave    warrant  to    his 

counsels, 

Heard  and  receiv'd  with  reverence  —  is  now  filFd 
With  green  heads,  that  determine  of  the  state 
Over  their  cups,  or  when  their  sated  lusts 
Afford  them  leisure,  or  supplied  by  those 
Who,  rising  from  base  arts  and  sordid  thrift, 
Are  eminent  for  their  wealth,  not  for  their  wisdom ; 
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Which  is  the  reason  that  to  hold  a  place 
In  council,  which  was  once  esteem'd  an  honour, 
And  a  reward  for  virtue,  hath  quite  lost 
Lustre  and  reputation,  and  is  made 
A  mercenary  purchase,  whence  it  proceeds, 
That  the  treasure  of  the  city  is  engross'd 
By  a  few  private  men,  the  public  coffers 
Hollow  with  want,  and  they,  that  will  not  spare 
One  talent  for  the  common  good,  —  to  feed 
The  pride  and  bravery  of  their  wives,  consume, 
In  plate,  in  jewels,  and  superfluous  slaves, 
What  would  maintain  an  army.     Yet,  in  this  plenty 
And  fat  of  peace,  your  young  men  ne'er  were  train'd 
In  martial  discipline,  and  your  ships,  unrigg'd, 
Rot  in  the  harbour :  no  defence  prepared, 
But  thought  unuseful,  as  if  that  the  gods, 
Indulgent  to  your  sloth,  had  granted  you 
A  perpetuity  of  pride  and  pleasure, 
No  change  fear'd  or  expected.     Now  you  find 
That  Carthage,  looking  on  your  stupid  sleeps 
And  dull  security,  was  invited  to 
Invade  your  territories. 
624.   C.  O  Father  Cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say, 

That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven  : 

If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again  ; 

For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 

To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born. 

But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud, 

And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 

And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 

As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit ; 

And  so  he'll  die,  and  rising  so  again, 

When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven, 

I  shall  not  know  him :  therefore  never,  never 

Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 
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P.  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 

C.  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  son. 

K.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 

C.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 

Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 

Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 

Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 

Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form : 

Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 

Fare  you  well :  had  you  such  a  loss  as  I, 

I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do.  — 

I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 

When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 

O  heaven  !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son  ! 

My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world  ! 

My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrows'  cure ! 

K.  I  fear  some  outrage  ;  and  I'll  follow  her. 

L.  There's  nothing  in  this  world  can  make  me  joy : 

Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale, 

Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man  ; 

And  bitter  shame   hath  spoil'd  the   sweet   world's 

taste, 

That  it  yields  naught  but  shame  and  bitterness. 
P.  Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health, 
The  fit  is  strongest ;  evils  that  take  leave, 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil. 
What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ? 
L.  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness. 
P.  If  you  had  won  it,  certainly,  you  had. 
No,  no :  when  fortune  means  to  men  most  good, 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
625.  There  was  the  heaven  and  earth  at  first, 

And  light  and  love  ;  then  Saturn :  such  the  state 
Of  the  earth's  primal  spirits  beneath  his  sway, 
As  the  calm  joy  of  flowers  and  living  leaves 

N 
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Before  the  wind  or  sun  has  withered  them, 

And  semi-vital  worms  ;  but  he  refused 

TJie  birthright  of  their  being,  —  knowledge,  power, 

The  skill  which  wields  the  elements,  the  thought 

Which  pierces  this  dim  universe  like  light, 

Self-empire,  and  the  majesty  of  love,  — 

For  thirst  of  which  they  fainted.     Then  Prometheus 

Gave  wisdom,  which  is  strength,  to  Jupiter, 

And  with  this  law  alone,  "  Let  man  be  free," 

Clothed  him  with  the  dominion  of  wide  heaven. 

To  know  nor  faith,  nor  love,  nor  law  —  to  be 

Omnipotent  but  friendless  —  is  to  reign  : 

And  Jove  now  reigned ;  for  on  4he  race  of  man 

First  famine,  and  then  toil,  and  then  disease, 

Strife,  wounds,  and  ghastly  death,  unseen  before, 

Fell ;  and  the  unseasonable  seasons  drove. 

With  alternating  shafts  of  frost  and  fire, 

Their  shelterless  pale  tribes  to  mountain  caves  ; 

And  in  their  desert  hearts  fierce  want  he  sent, 

And  mad  disquietudes,  and  shadows  idle 

Of  unreal  good,  which  levied  mutual  war, 

So  ruining  the  lair  wherein  they  raged. 

Prometheus  saw,  and  wak'd  the  legion'd  hopes 

Which  sleep  within  folded  Elysian  flowers 

Nepenthe,  moly,  amaranth,  fadeless  blooms, 

That  they  might  hide  with  thin  and  rainbow  wings 

The  shape  of  Death  ;  and  Love  he  sent  to  bind 

The  disunited  tendrils  of  that  vine 

Which  bears  the  wine  of  life,  the  human  heart ; 

And  he  tamed  fire,  which  like  some  beast  of  prey, 

Most  terrible,  but  lovely,  play'd  beneath 

The  frown  of  man  ;  and  tortured  to  his  will 

Iron  and  gold,  the  slaves  and  signs  of  power, 

And  gems  and  poisons,  and  all  subtlest  forms 

Hidden  beneath  the  mountains  and  the  waves. 

He  gave  man  speech ;  and  speech  created  thought, 
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Which  is  the  measure  of  the  universe ; 
And  music  lifted  up  the  listening  spirit 
Until  it  walk'd  exempt  from  mortal  care, 
Godlike,  o'er  the  clear  billows  of  sweet  sound ; 
And  human  hands  first  mimick'd  and  then  mock'd, 
With  moulded  limbs  more  lovely  than  its  own, 
The  human  form,  till  marble  grew  divine. 
626.  Were  it  possible 

I  could  rise  higher  still,  I  am  a  man  ; 
And  all  these  glories,  empires  heap'd  upon  me, 
Confirmed  by  constant  friends,  and  faithful  guards, 
Cannot  defend  me  from  a  shaking  fever, 
Or  bribe  the  uncorrupted  dart  of  death 
To  spare  me  one  short  minute.     Thus  adorn'd 
In  these  triumphant  robes,  my  body  yields  not 
A  greater  shadow  than  it  did  when  I 
Liv'd  both  poor  and  obscure  ;  a  sword's  sharp  point 
Enters  my  flesh  as  far ;  dreams  break  my  sleep, 
As  when  I  was  a  private  man  ;  my  passions 
Are  stronger  tyrants  on  me  ;  nor  is  greatness 
A  saving  antidote  to  keep  me  from 
A  traitor's  poison.     Shall  I  praise  my  fortune, 
Or  raise  the  building  of  my  happiness 
On  her  uncertain  favour  ?  or  presume 
She  is  my  own,  and  sure,  that  yet  was  never 
Constant  to  any  ?     Should  my  reason  fail  me 
(As  flattery  oft  corrupts  it),  here's  an  example 
To  speak  how  far  her  smiles  are  to  be  trusted : 
The  rising  sun,  this  morning,  saw  this  man 
The  Persian  monarch,  and  those  subjects  proud 
That  had  the  honour  but  to  kiss  his  feet ; 
And  yet,  ere  his  diurnal  progress  ends, 
He  is  the  scorn  of  fortune.     But  you'll  say 
That  she  forsook  him  for  his  want  of  courage, 
But  never  leaves  the  bold  :  now,  by  my  hopes, 
Of  peace  and  quiet  here,  I  never  met 
N  2 
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A  braver  enemy !  and,  to  make  it  good, 

Cosroes,  Cassana,  and  the  rest,  be  free, 

And  ransomless  return !  I  know  that  glory 

Is  like  Alcides'  shirt,  if  it  stay  on  us 

Till  pride  hath  mixed  it  with  our  blood;  nor  can  we 

Part  with  it  at  pleasure  ;  when  we  would  uncase, 

It  brings  along  with  it  both  flesh  and  sinews, 

And  leaves  us  living  monsters. 

No  ;  I  will  not  be  pluck'd  out  by  the  ears 

Out  of  this  glorious  castle  ;  uncompell'd 

I  will  surrender  rather :  let  it  suffice, 

I  have  touch'd  the  height  of  human  happiness  , 

And  here  I  fix  nil  ultra.     Hitherto 

I  have  lived  a  servant  to  ambitious  thoughts, 

And  fading  glories ;  what  remains  of  life 

I  dedicate  to  virtue  ;  and  to  keep 

My  faith  untainted,  farewell  pride,  and  pomp, 

And  circumstance  of  glorious  majesty ; 

Farewell  for  ever ! 
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627.  Thou  sun,  thou  golden  sun,  I  go 
Far  from  thy  light  to  dwell : 

Thou  shall  not  find  my  place  below  ; 

Dim  is  that  world  :  bright  sun  of  Greece,  farewell. 

Yet  fainteth  not  my  soul  to  part ; 

I  mourn  thee  not,  O  sun ! 

Joy,  solemn  joy,  o'erflows  my  heart ; 

Sing  me  triumphant  songs  !  my  crown  is  won. 

628.  O'er  the  smooth  enamell'd  green, 
Where  no  print  of  step  hath  been, 
Follow  me  as  I  sing, 

And  touch  the  warbled  string, 

Under  the  shady  roof 

Of  branching  elm  star-proof. 

Follow  me ; 

I  will  bring  you  where  she  sits, 
Clad  in  splendour  as  befits 

Her  deity. 
Such  a  rural  queen 
All  Arcadia  hath  not  seen. 

629.  Quis  mea  digne  deflere  potest 
Mala  ?  quae  lacrymis  nostris  questus 
Reddit  Aedon  ?  cuius  pennas 
Utinam  miserae  mihi  fata  darent ! 
Fugerem  luctus  ablata  meos 
Penna  volucri  procul,  et  coetus 
Hominum  tristes,  casdemque  feram. 
Sola  in  vacuo  nemore,  et  tenui 
Ramo  pendens  querulo  possem 

Gutture  maestum  fundere  murmur. 
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630.  Alas  the  wo,    alas  the  peines  strong, 
That  I  for  you  have  suffered,  and  so  longe ! 
Alas  the  deth !  alas  min  Emilie ! 

Alas  departing  of  our  compagnie  ! 
Alas  min  hertes  queene  !  alas  my  wif ! 
Min  hertes  ladie,  ender  of  my  lif ! 
What  is  this  world  ?  what  axen  men  to  have  ? 
Now  with  his  love,  now  in  his  colde  grave, 
Alone,  withouten  any  compagnie  ! 
Farewel  my  swete,  farewel  min  Emilie ! 
And  softe  take  me  in  your  armes  twey, 
For  love  of  God,  and  herkene  what  I  say. 

631.  Behold,  behold,  Proserpina ! 

How  hoary  clouds  from  out  the  earth  arise, 

And  wing  their  way  towards  the  skies, 
As  they  would  veil  the  burning  blush  of  day. 

And,  look !  upon  a  rolling  car 

Some  fearful  being  from  afar 
Comes  onward.     As  he  moves  along  the  ground, 
A  dull  and  subterranean  sound 
Companions  him ;  and  from  his  face  doth  shine, 
Proclaiming  him  divine, 
A  light  that  darkens  all  the  place  around. 

632.  Fear  no  more  the  lightning  flash, 

Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone  ; 
Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash  ; 

Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan  : 
All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 
Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 
No  exorciser  harm  thee ! 
Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee ! 
Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  ! 
Nothing  ill  como  near  thee  ! 

Quiet  consummation  have ; 

And  renowned  be  thy  grave ! 
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633.  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard, 
Consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise. 

Who,  though  she  have  neither  governor, 

Overseer,  nor  director, 

Layeth  up  in  the  summer  her  food, 

In  the  harvest  storeth  up  her  provision. 

O  sluggard,  how  long  wilt  thou  lie  ? 

Or  when  from  thy  sleep  wilt  thou  rise  ? 

A  little  more  sleep,  a  little  more  slumber, 

A  little  more  folding  of  hands  to  rest, 

And  thy  poverty  shall  come  as  a  traveller, 

And  thy  want  as  an  armed  man. 

634.  Haste  thee,  nymph,  whose  winged  spear 
Wounds  the  fleeting  mountain-deer ! 
Dian,  Jove's  immortal  child, 
Huntress  of  the  savage  wild, 
Goddess  of  the  sun-bright  hair, 
Listen  to  a  people's  prayer ! 

Turn,  to  Lethe's  river  turn, 
There  the  vanquish'd  people  mourn ! 
Come  to  Lethe's  wavy  shore, 
There  thy  people's  peace  restore  ! 
Thine  their  hearts,  their  altars  thine, 
Dian  !  must  they — must  they  pine  ? 

635.  When  the  powers  on  high  decree, 
For  a  feeble  child  of  earth, 
Dire  perplexity  and  woe, 

And  his  spirit  doom  to  pass 
With  tumult  wild  from  joy  to  grief, 
And  back  again  from  grief  to  joy, 
In  fearful  alternation ; 
They  in  mercy  then  provide, 
In  the  precincts  of  his  home, 
Or  upon  the  distant  shore  — 
That  to  him  may  never  fail 
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Ready  help  in  hours  of  need  — 
A  tranquil,  faithful  friend. 

636.  Come,  Melancholy,  sister  mine  ! 

Cold  the  dews,  and  chill  the  night ; 
Come  from  thy  dreary  shrine  ! 

The  wan  moon  climbs  the  heavenly  height ; 
And  underneath  the  sickly  ray 
Troops  of  squalid  spectres  play, 
And  the  dying  mortals'  groan 
Startles  the  night  on  dusky  throne. 
Come,  come,  sister  mine, 
Gliding  on  the  pale  moonshine : 

We'll  ride  at  ease 

On  the  tainted  breeze ; 
And  oh  !  our  sport  will  be  divine. 

637.  Enter  not  into  the  way  of  sinners, 
Nor  walk  in  the  path  of  the  wicked. 
Shun  it,  pass  not  over  into  it, 
Turn  aside,  and  go  by. 

For  they  sleep  not  unless  they  have  done  evil ; 

And  their  repose  is  taken  away 

Unless  they  have  caused  some  one  to  fall. 

But  the  path  of  the  just  is  like  a  splendid  light, 

That  beameth  forth  and  shineth  as  the  noonday. 

The  way  of  wicked  men  is  like  darkness, 

They  know  not  against  what  they  stumble. 

638.  Golden  hues  of  youth  are  fled  ; 
Hoary  locks  deform  my  head. 
Blooming  graces,  dalliance  gay, 
All  the  flowers  of  life  decay. 
Withering  age  begins  to  trace 
Sad  memorials  o'er  my  face ; 
Time  has  shed  its  sweetest  bloom ; 
All  the  future  must  be  gloom ! 
This  awakes  my  hourly  sighing  : 
Dreary  is  the  thought  of  dying  ! 
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Pluto's  is  a  dark  abode, 
Sad  the  journey,  sad  the  road ; 
And,  the  gloomy  travel  o'er, 
Ah  !  we  can  return  no  more. 

639.  Nunquam  Stygias  fertur  ad  umbras 
Jnclyta  virtus.   Vivite  fortes  ! 

Vos  Lethaeos  sseva  per  amnes 
Nee  Fata  trahent,  sed,  cum  summas 
Exiget  horas  consumpta  dies, 
Iter  ad  superos  gloria  pandet. 
Sed  tu,  domitor  magne  ferarum 
Orbisque  simul  pacator,  ades  ! 
Nunc  quoque  nostras  respice  terras; 
Et  siqua  novo  bellua  vultu 
Quatiet  populos  terrore  gravi, 
Tu  fulminibus  frange  trisulcis. 
Fortius  ipso  genitore  tuo 
Fulmina  mittes. 

640.  Hearken,  0  children,  to  the  instruction  of  a  father 
And  listen,  that  ye  may  get  wisdom. 

For  good  counsel  will  I  give  unto  you ; 

Depart  ye  not  from  my  precepts. 

For  the  beloved  son  of  my  father  was  I, 

And  most  dear  in  the  eyes  of  my  mother  : 

And  he  used  to  teach  me,  and  to  say  unto  me — 

Let  thine  heart  retain  my  words : 

Keep  my  precepts  and  live, 

Procure  wisdom,  procure  understanding  ; 

Forget  not,  neither  turn  from  the  words  of  my  mouth. 

Forsake  her  not,  and  she  will  guard  thee ; 

Magnify  her,  and  she  shall  exalt  thee ; 

She  shall  give  to  thine  head  an  ornament  of  grace  ; 

She  shall  present  thee  with  a  crown  of  glory. 

641.  Nymphs  and  shepherds,  dance  no  more 

By  sandy  Ladon's  lilied  banks  ; 
On  old  Lycaeus,  or  Cyllene  hoar, 
Trip  no  more  in  twilight  ranks  ; 
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Though  Erymanth  your  loss  deplore, 
A  better  soil  shall  give  ye  thanks. 
From  the  stony  Maenalus 
Bring  your  flocks,  and  live  with  us ; 
Here  ye  shall  have  greater  grace, 
To  serve  the  lady  of  this  place. 
Though  Syrinx  your  Pan's  mistress  were, 
Yet  Syrinx  well  might  wait  on  her : 
Such  a  rural  Queen 
All  Arcadia  hath  not  seen. 

642.  The  gods'  immortal  race 
Let  man  with  fear  survey ! 
In  their  eternal  hands 
They  hold  resistless  sway, 
According  to  their  will 
Dispensing  good  and  ill. 
Let  him  whom  they  exalt, 
Fear  them  with  twofold  dread ! 
Above  the  cliffs  and  clouds 
The  golden  board  is  spread. 
Doth  contest  fierce  ensue  ? 
The  guests  are  hurl'd  below, 
Dishonour'd  and  disgraced, 

To  depths  of  deepest  woe, 
Where  long  they  vainly  wait 
A  juster  doom  than  fate. 

643.  But  up  among  the  clouds 
They  ever  dwell  on  high, 
While  round  the  golden  board 
Their  festive  moments  fly. 
O'er  mountain  tops  they  stride, 
While,  from  the  depths  below, 
The  Titans'  stifled  breath 
Fumes  from  those  realms  of  woe  i 
Like  incense  to  the  skies, 

Their  anguish'd  groans  arise 
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The  gods  their  eyes  avert 
From  an  ill-fated  race, 
Not  wishing  in  the  sons 
The  living  form  to  trace 
Of  their  once  favoured  sire 
Who  fell  beneath  their  ire. 

644.  The  proudest  once  in  glory,  mind,  and  race, 
The  first  of  monarchs,  of  mankind  the  grace, 
Now  wandering,  outcast,  desolate  and  poor, 
A  wretched  exile  on  a  foreign  shore, 

With  miserable  aspect  bending  low, 

Holds  in  his  trembling  hand  the  suppliant  bough : 

Unhappy  proof  how  false  the  flattering  light 

Which  fortune's  blazing  torch  holds  forth  to  sight. 

Now,  not  the  meanest  stranger  passing  by 

But  greets  the  fallen  hero  with  a  sigh, 

Perhaps  with  gentle  accents  soothes  his  woe, 

And  lets  the  kindly  tear  of  pity  flow ; 

For  where's  the  heart  so  harden'd  and  so  rude 

As  not  to  melt  at  life's  vicissitude  ? 

645.  Fairest  virgin,  now  adieu ! 
I  must  make  my  waters  fly, 

Lest  they  leave  their  channels  dry, 
And  beasts  that  come  unto  the  spring 
Miss  their  morning's  watering : 
Which  I  would  not ;  for  of  late 
All  the  neighbour  people  sate 
On  my  banks,  and  from  the  fold 
Two  white  lambs  of  three  weeks  old 
Offer'd  to  my  deity : 
For  which  this  year  they  shall  be  free 
From  raging  floods,  that  as  they  pass 
Leave  their  gravel  in  the  grass  ; 
Nor  shall  their  meads  be  overflown, 
When  their  grass  is  newly  mown. 
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646.  Quelle  Jerusalem  nouvelle 

Sort  du  fond  du  desert,  brillante  de  clartes, 
Et  porte  sur  son  front  une  marque  immortelle  ? 

Peuples  de  la  terre,  chantez ; 
Jerusalem  renait  plus  charmante  et  plus  belle. 

D'ou  lui  viennent  de  tous  cotes 
Ces  enfans  qu'en  son  sein  elle  n'a  point  portes  ? 

Leve,  Jerusalem,  leve  ta  tete  altiere, 
Regarde  tous  ces  rois  de  ta  gloire  etonnes, 

De  tes  pieds  baisant  la  poussiere. 
Les  peuples  a  1'envi  marchent  a  ta  lumiere. 
Heureux  qui,  pour  Sion,  d'une  sainte  fureur 

Sentira  son  ame  embrasee. 

Cieux,  repandez  votre  rosee, 

Et  que  la  terre  enfante  son  Sauveur. 

647.  O  Peace,  with  smiling  plenty  gay, 

Most  lovely  of  th'  immortal  train, 

For  thee,  alas,  I  sigh  in  vain, 
Impatient  thro'  thy  long  delay. 
At  length  this  feeble  frame,  oppress'd 
By  toil  and  age  (unwelcome  guest), 
Will  sink,  I  fear,  into  the  tomb 
Ere  I  behold  thy  graceful  bloom, 
And  listen  to  the  tuneful  song, 
While,  crown'd  with  flowers,  thy  choral  throng 
Are  at  the  festive  banquet  seen. 
Visit  this  city,  awful  Queen, 
And  from  our  blest  abodes  repel 
Sedition,  loathsome  child  of  Hell. 
Let  Discord  too  thy  vengeance  feel, 
Who  brandishes  the  pointed  steel. 

648.  Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial : 
He,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  address'd, 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk  awakening  viol, 
Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  lov'd  the  best. 
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They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain, 
They  saw  in  Tempe's  vale  her  native  maids, 
Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades, 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing, 
While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kiss'd  the  strings, 
Love  fram'd  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round ; 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound, 
And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play, 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 

649.  La  fleur,  laissant  tomber  sa  tete  languissante, 
Semble  dire  au  zephyr,  Pourquoi  m'eveilles  tu  ? 

Zephyr,  ta  vapeur  bienfaisante 
Ne  rendra  point  la  vie  a  mon  front  abattu : 
Je  languis  ;  le  matin  a  ma  tige  epuise'e 
Apporte  vainement  le  tribut  de  ses  pleurs, 

Et  les  bienfaits  de  la  rosee 
Ne  ranimeront  point  1'eclat  de  mes  couleurs  : 

H  approche,  le  noir  orage ; 
Sous  1'effort  ennemi  d'un  souffle  deteste 

Je  verrai  perir  mon  feuillage : 
Demain  le  voyageur,  temoin  de  ma  beaute*, 

De  ma  beaute  sitot  fletrie, 
Viendra  pour  me  revoir ;  6  regrets  superflus ! 

II  viendra  :  mais  dans  la  prairie 
Ses  yeux  ne  me  trouveront  plus. 

650.  Brood  not  on  things  gone  by, 

On  friendships  lost,  and  high  designs  overthrown, 
And  old  opinions  swept  away  like  leaves 

Before  the  autumn  blast. 

Brood  not  on  things  gone  by ! 
Thy  house  is  left  unto  thee  desolate, 
Thou  canst  not  be  again  what  once  thou  wert, 

Away,  my  soul,  away ! 

No  longer  weakly  cower 
O'er  the  white  ashes  of  extinguish'd  hope, 
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Nor  hover  ghostlike  round  the  sepulchre 

Of  thy  departed  joys  : 

Another  star  hath  risen, 
Another  voice  is  calling  thee  aboard, 
Thy  bark  is  launch'd,  the  wind  is  in  thy  sail ; 

Away,  my  soul,  away  ! 

651.  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame  ! 
Quit,  O  quit  this  mortal  frame ! 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying  ; 
Oh  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying  ! 
Cease,  fond  nature  !  cease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life  ! 
Hark  they  whisper  —  angels  say, 

"  Sister  spirit,  come  away  !  " 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite, 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight, 
Drowns  my  spirits,  draws  my  breath  ? 
Tell  me,  my  soul — can  this  be  death  ? 
The  world  recedes !  —  it  disappears  !  — 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes  !  —  my  ears 
With  sounds  seraphic  ring  : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings  !  I  mount !  I  fly ! 
O  grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
O  death  !  where  is  thy  sting  ? 

652.  To  thee,  0  universal  King, 

This  wine  and  salted  cates  I  bring, 
Whether  by  Jove's  or  Pluto's  name 
Our  homage  thou  delight  to  claim ; 
This  offering  from  my  scanty  store 
(With  joy  I  would,  but  can  no  more), 
The  mingled  fruits  of  various  kind 
Which  I  present  with  liberal  mind, 
Accept ;  for,  midst  the  heavenly  band, 
Jove's  awful  sceptre  fills  thy  hand, 
And  thou  with  Pluto  dost  partake 
His  empire  o'er  the  Stygian  lake. 
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To  man's  benighted  soul  reveal 
Thy  beams,  and  teach  us,  ere  we  feel, 
From  what  curst  source  our  woes  distil, 
Where  grows  the  bitter  fruit  of  ill, 
What  power  divine  we  must  invoke 
To  ease  us  from  the  galling  yoke. 

653.  'Tis  he,  tis  he :  he  comes  to  us 
From  the  depths  of  Tartarus. 
For  what  of  evil  doth  he  roam 
From  his  red  and  gloomy  home, 
In  the  centre  of  the  world, 
Where  the  sinful  dead  are  hurl'd  ? 
Mark  him  as  he  moves  along 
Drawn  by  horses  black  and  strong, 
Such  as  may  belong  to  night, 
'Ere  she  takes  her  morning  flight. 
Now  the  chariot  stops  ;  the  god 
On  our  grassy  world  hath  trod ; 
Like  a  Titan  steppeth  he, 

Yet  full  of  his  divinity. 
On  his  mighty  shoulders  lie 
Raven  locks,  and  in  his  eye 
A  cruel  beauty,  such  as  none 
Of  us  may  wisely  look  upon. 

654.  The  city  lies  sleeping  ; 

The  morn,  to  deplore  it, 
May  dawn  on  it  weeping  : 

Sullenly,  slowly 
The  black  plague  flew  o'er  it ; 

Thousands  lie  lowly ; 
Tens  of  thousands  shall  perish  ; 

The  living  shall  fly  from 
The  sick  they  should  cherish  ; 

But  nothing  can  vanquish 
The  touch  that  they  die  from. 

Sorrow  and  anguish, 
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And  evil  and  dread, 

Envelope  a  nation. 
The  blest  are  the  dead, 
Who  see  not  the  sight 

Of  their  own  desolation. 
This  work  of  a  night, 

This  wreck  of  a  realm,  this  deed  of  my  doing, 
For  ages  I've  done,  and  shall  still  be  renewing ! 

655.  O  mont  de  Sinai,  conserve  la  memoire 
De  ce  jour  a  jamais  auguste  et  renomme, 
Quand  sur  ton  sommet  enflamme 

Dans  un  nuage  epais  le  Seigneur  enferme 

Fit  luire  aux  yeux  mortels  un  rayon  de  sa  gloire ! 

Dis  nous  pourquoi  ces  feux  et  ces  eclairs, 

Ces  torrens  de  fume'e  et  ce  bruit  dans  les  airs, 

Ces  trompettes,  et  ce  tonnerre. 
Venait-il  renverser  Tordre  des  e*le*mens  ? 

Sur  ses  antiques  fondemens 
Venait-il  e*branler  la  terre  ? 
H  venait  reveler  aux  enfans  des  Hebreux 
De  ses  preceptes  saints  la  lumiere  immortelle ; 
II  venait  a  ce  peuple  heureux 
Ordonner  de  1'aimer  d'une  amour  e"ternelle. 

656.  Look,  nymphs  and  shepherds,  look, 
What  sudden  blaze  of  majesty 

Is  that  which  we  from  hence  descry, 
Too  divine  to  be  mistook  ? 

This,  this  is  she 

To  whom  our  vows  and  wishes  bend  : 
Here  our  solemn  search  hath  end. 
Fame,  that,  her  high  worth  to  raise, 
Seem'd  erst  so  lavish  and  profuse, 
We  may  justly  now  accuse 
Of  detraction  from  her  praise  : 

Less  than  half  we  find  express'd  ; 

Envy  bid  conceal  the  rest. 
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Mark,  what  radiant  state  she  spreads, 
In  circle  round  her  shining  throne, 
Shooting  her  beams  like  silver  threads  ; 
This,  this  is  she  alone, 

Sitting  like  a  goddess  bright, 

In  the  centre  of  her  light. 

657.  O  Jehovah,  my  God !  Thou  art  very  great ! 
Thou  art  clothed  with  splendour  and  majesty ! 
He  arrayeth  Himself  in  light,  as  a  garment ; 
He  spreadeth  out  the  heavens  as  a  tent ; 

He  fixeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  water ; 

He  maketh  the  clouds  his  chariot  ; 

He  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

He  maketh  the  winds  His  messengers ; 

The  flaming  lightnings  His  ministers 

He  hath  made  firm  the  earth  upon  its  foundation, 

It  shall  not  be  moved  for  ever. 

With  the  deep,  as  as  with  a  garment,  Thou  didst 

cover  it : 

Above  the  mountains  stood  the  waters. 
At  Thy  rebuke  they  fled ; 

At  the  voice  of  Thy  thunder  they  hurried  away. 
They  rise  as  mountains,  they  descend  as  valleys, 
To  the  place  which  Thou  hast  prepared  for  them. 
Thou  hast  set  them  a  boundary ; 
They  pass  not  over  it ; 
They  return  not  to  cover  the  earth. 

658.  Sprung  from  Phoenicia's  royal  line, 
Son  of  Europa  (nymph  divine) 
And  mighty  Jove,  thy  envied  reign 
O'er  Crete  extending,  whose  domain 
Is  with  an  hundred  cities  crown'd ; 
I  leave  yon  consecrated  ground, 

Yon  fane,  whose  beams  the  artist's  toil, 
With  cypress  rooted  from  the  soil, 
Hath  fashioned.     In  the  mystic  rites 
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Initiated,  life's  delights 

I  place  in  chastity  alone, 

Midst  night's  dread  orgies  wont  to  rove, 

The  votary  of  Idaean  Jove. 

Feasts  of  crude  flesh  I  now  decline, 

And  wave  aloft  the  blazing  pine 

To  Cybele,  nor  fear  to  claim 

Her  own  Curetes'  hallow'd  name. 

Clad  in  the  robes  of  purity 

From  throes  of  mortal  birth  I  flee, 

Never  amidst  the  tombs  intrude, 
And  slay  no  animal  for  food. 
659.  'T  is  not  wealth  that  makes  a  king, 
Nor  the  purple's  colouring, 
Nor  a  brow  that's  bound  with  gold, 
Nor  gates  on  mighty  hinges  rolPd. 
The  king  is  he  who,  void  of  fear, 
Looks  abroad  with  bosom  clear, 
Who  can  tread  ambition  down, 
Nor  be  swayed  by  smile  or  frown, 
Nor  for  all  the  treasure  cares 
That  mine  conceals  or  harvest  bears, 
Or  that  golden  sands  deliver 
Bosom'd  in  a  glassy  river. 
What  shall  move  his  placid  might  ? 
Nor  the  headlong  thunder-light, 
Nor  the  storm  that  rushes  out 
To  snatch  the  shivering  waves  about, 
Nor  all  the  shapes  of  slaughter's  trade, 
With  forward  lance  or  fiery  blade. 
Safe  with  wisdom  for  his  crown, 
He  looks  on  all  things  calmly  down ; 
He  welcomes  fate,  when  fate  is  near, 
Nor  taints  his  dying  breath  with  fear. 
660.  For  Thou  wert  born  of  woman  !  Thou  didst  come, 
0  Holiest !  to  this  world  of  sin  and  gloom, 
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Not  in  Thy  dread  omnipotent  array ; 

And  not  by  thunders  strew'd 

Was  Thy  tempestuous  road  ; 
Nor  indignation  burnt  before  Thee  on  thy  way ; 
But  Thee,  a  soft  and  naked  child, 
Thy  mother  undefiTd 
In  the  rude  manger  laid  to  rest 
From  off  her  virgin  breast. 
The  heav'ns  were  not  commanded  to  prepare 
A  gorgeous  canopy  of  golden  air  ; 
Nor  stoop'd  their  lamps  th*  enthroned  fires  on  high  ; 

A  single  silent  star 

Came  wand'ring  from  afar, 

Gliding,  uncheck'd  and  calm,  along  the  liquid  sky, 
The  Eastern  sages  leading  on, 
As  at  a  kingly  throne, 
To  lay  their  gold  and  odours  sweet 
Before  Thy  infant  feet. 

661.  I  am  this  fountain's  god.     Below, 
My  waters  to  a  river  grow, 
And  twixt  two  banks  with  osiers  set, 
That  only  prosper  in  the  wet, 
Through  the  meadows  do  they  glide, 
Wheeling  still  on  every  side, 
Sometimes  winding  round  about, 
To  find  the  evenest  channel  out. 
And  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me, 
Leaving  mortal  company, 
In  the  cool  streams  shalt  thou  lie, 
Free  from  harm  as  well  as  I ; 
And,  to  make  thee  understand 
How  I  can  my  waves  command, 
They  shall  bubble  whilst  I  sing, 
Sweeter  than  the  silver  string. 
Do  not  fear  to  put  thy  feet 
Naked  in  the  river  sweet ; 
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Think  not  leech,  or  newt,  or  toad, 
Will  bite  thy  foot,  when  thou  hast  trod ; 
Nor  let  the  water  rising  high, 
As  thou  wad'st  in,  make  thee  cry 
And  sob ;  but  ever  live  with  me, 
And  not  a  wave  shall  trouble  thee ! 

662.  This,  this  is  he ;  softly  awhile, 
Let  us  not  break  in  upon  him  : 
O  change  beyond  report,  thought,  or  belief! 
See  how  he  lies  at  random,  carelessly  diffused, 
With  languish'd  head  unpropt, 
As  one  past  hope,  abandoned, 
And  by  himself  given  over  ; 
In  slavish  habit,  ill-fitted  weeds, 
O'er-worn  and  soil'd ; 

Or  do  my  eyes  misrepresent  ?  can  this  be  he, 
That  heroic,  that  renown'd, 
Irresistible  Samson  ?  whom  unarm'd 
No  strength  of  man,  or  fiercest  wild  beast,  could 

withstand ; 

Who  tore  the  lion  as  the  lion  tears  the  kid ; 
Ran  on  embattled  armies  clad  in  iron  ; 
And,  weaponless  himself, 
Made  arms  ridiculous,  useless  the  forgery 
Of  brazen  shield  and  spear,  the  hammer'd  cuirass, 
Chalybean-temper'd  steel,  and  frock  of  mail 
Adamantean  proof? 
But  safest  he  who  stood  aloof, 
When  insupportably  his  foot  advanced, 
In  scorn  of  their  proud  arms  and  warlike  tools, 
Spurn'd  them  to  death  by  troops.     The  bold  Asca- 

lonite 

Fled  from  his  lion  ramp ;  old  warriors  turn'd 
Their  plated  backs  under  his  heel, 
Or,  grovelling,  soil'd  their  crested  helmets  in   the 

dust. 
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663.  Whence  came  ye,  merry  damsels  ?  whence  came  ye, 
So  many  and  so  many,  and  such  glee  ? 

Why  have  ye  left  your  bowers  desolate, 

Your  lutes  and  gentler  fate  ? 
We  follow  Bacchus,  Bacchus  on  the  wing, 

A  conquering 

Bacchus,  young  Bacchus  :  good  or  ill  betide, 
We  dance  before  him  thorough  kingdoms  wide : 
Come  hither  lady  fair,  and  joined  be 

To  our  wild  minstrelsy. 

Whence  came  ye,  jolly  satyrs  ?  whence  came  ye, 
So  many  and  so  many,  and  such  glee  ? 
Why  have  ye  left  your  forest  haunts  ?  why  left 

Your  nuts  in  oak-tree  cleft  ? 
For  wine,  for  wine  we  left  our  kernel-tree ; 
For  wine  we  left  our  heath,  and  yellow  brooms, 

And  cold  mushrooms  ; 

For  wine  we  follow  Bacchus  through  the  earth, 
Great  god  of  breathless  cups  and  chirping  mirth : 
Come  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joined  be 

To  our  mad  minstrelsy. 

664.  Ite  umbrosas  cingite  silvas ; 
Summaque  mentis  juga  Cecropii 
Celeri  planta  lustrate  vagi ; 
Quae  saxoso  loca  Parnethi 
Subjecta  jacent  et  quas,  Thriasiis 
Vallibus,  amnis  rapida  currens 
Verberat  unda ;  scandite  colles 
Semper  canos  nive  Rhipaea. 
Hac,  hac  alii,  qua  nemus  alta 
Texitur  alno ;  qua  prata  jacent, 
Quae  rorifera  mulcens  aura, 
Zephyrus  vernas  evocat  herbas : 
Ubi  per  glacies  lenis  Hissus, 
Ubi  Maeander  super  aequales 
Labitur  agros  piger,  et  steriles 
Amne  maligno  radit  arenas. 
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Vos  qua  Marathon  tramite  laevo 
Saltus  aperit,  qua,  comitatae 
Gregibus  parvis,  nocturna  petunt 
Pabula  foetae.     Vos,  qua,  tepidis 
Subditus  austris,  frigora  mollit 
Durus  Acharneus :  alius  rupem 
Dulcis  Hymetti,  parvas  alius 
Calcet  Aphidnas.     Pars  ilia  diu 
Vacat  immunis,  qua  curvati 
Litora  ponti  Sunion  urget. 

665.  Come  with  me,  away,  away, 
Fair  and  young  Proserpina  ! 
You  will  die  unless  you  flee, 
Child  of  crowned  Cybele ! 
Think  on  all  your  mother's  love, 
On  every  stream  and  pleasant  grove 
That  you  must  for  ever  leave, 

If  the  dark  king  you  believe. 

Think  not  on  his  eyes  of  fire, 

Nor  his  wily  heart's  desire, 

Nor  his  mighty  monarch  tread, 

Nor  the  locks  that  round  his  head 

Kun  like  wreathed  snakes,  and  fling 

A  shadow  o'er  his  eyes  glancing, 

Nor  the  dangerous  whispers,  hung 

Like  honey,  roofing  o'er  his  tongue  ; 

But  think  of  all  thy  mother's  glory, 

Of  her  love,  of  every  story 

Of  the  cruel  Pluto  told, 

And  which  grey  tradition  old, 

With  all  its  weight  of  grief  and  crime, 

Hath  barr'd  from  out  the  grave  of  Time. 

Once  again  I  bid  thee  flee, 

Daughter  of  great  Cybele. 

666.  When  greedy  lust  in  royall  seate  to  reigne 
Hath  reft  all  care  of  goddes  and  eke  of  men, 
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And  cruell  hart,  wrath,  treason,  and  disdaine, 

Within  ambitious  brest  are  lodged  ;  then 

Behold  how  mischiefe  wide  her  selfe  displayes, 

And  with  the  brother's  hand  the  brother  slayes. 

When  blood  thus  shed  doth  stain  the  heaven's  face, 

Crying  to  Jove  for  vengeance  of  the  deede, 

The  mightie  god  even  moveth  from  his  place 

With  wrath  to  wreke,  then  sends  he  forth  with  spede 

The  dreadfull  furies,  daughters  of  the  night, 

With  serpents  girt,  carrying  the  whip  of  ire, 

With  hair  of  stinging  snakes,  and  shining  bright 

With  flames  and  blood,  and  with  a  brand  of  fire  : 

These,  for  revenge  of  wretched  murder  done, 

Do  make  the  mother  kill  her  only  sonne. 

Blood  asketh  blood,  and  death  must  death  requite : 

Jove  by  his  just  and  everlasting  dome 

Justly  hath  ever  so  required  it. 

This  times  before  recorde ;  and  times  to  come 

Shall  finde  it  true,  and  so  doth  present  proofe 

Present  before  your  eyes  for  our  behoof. 

O  happy  wight,  that  suffres  not  the  snare 

Of 'murderous  minde  to  tangle  him  in  blood ! 

And  happy  he  that  can  in  time  beware 

By  others'  harmes,  and  turne  it  to  his  good : 

But  wo  to  him  that,  fearing  not  to  offend, 

Doth  serve  his  lust  and  will  not  see  the  end. 

667.  The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  sung ; 
Of  Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  ever  young : 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes  ; 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums ; 
Flush'd  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face. 
Now  give  the  hautboys  breath  ;  he  comes,  he  comes ! 

Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 

Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain  : 
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Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure, 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure ; 
Rich  the  treasure, 
Sweet  the  pleasure ; 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Sooth'd  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain ; 

Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again  ; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes;  and  thrice  he 
slew  the  slain. 

The  master  saw  the  madness  rise  : 

His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes  ; 

And,  while  he  heav'n  and  earth  defied, 

Chang'd  his  hand,  and  check'd  his  pride. 

He  chose  a  mournful  Muse, 

Soft  pity  to  infuse : 

He  sung  Darius  great  and  good,  , 

By  too  severe  a  fate 

Fall'n,  fall'n,  fall'n,  fall'n, 

Fall'n  from  his  high  estate, 

And  welt'ring  in  his  blood  ; 
Deserted  at  his  utmost  need 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed, 
On  the  bare  earth  expos'd  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 

With  downcast  look  the  joyless  victor  sate, 

Revolving  in  his  alter'd  soul 

The  various  turns  of  fate  below ; 

And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole ; 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 
668.  Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again  ; 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 
And  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 

Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  sound 

Has  rais'd  up  his  head. 

As  awak'd  from  the  dead, 

And  amaz'd,  he  stares  around. 
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Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries, 
See  the  furies  arise, 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear, 
How  they  hiss  in  the  air, 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes ! 
Behold  a  ghastly  band, 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hancl, 

These  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain, 
And  unburied  remain 
Inglorious  on  the  plain ; 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew  : 

Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high, 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 
And  glitt'ring  temples  of  their  hostile  gods !  — 
The  princes  applaud,  with  a  furious  joy ; 
And  the  King  seiz'd  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy ; 
Thais  led  the  way, 
To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fir'd  another  Troy. 

669.  Opinion,  how  dost  thou  molest 

The  affected  mind  of  restless  man  ? 
Who  following  thee  never  can, 
Nor  ever  shall,  attain  to  rest ; 
For,  getting  what  thou  say'st  is  best, 
Yet,  lo,  that  best  he  finds  far  wide 
Of  what  thou  promisedst  before : 
For  in  the  same  he  look'd  for  more, 
Which  proves  but  small  when  once  'tis  tried. 
Then  something  else  thou  nnd'st  beside, 
To  draw  him  still  from  thought  to  thought ; 
When  in  the  end  all  proves  but  nought. 
Farther  from  rest  he  finds  him  then 
Than  at  the  first  when  he  began. 
o 
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0  malcontent  seducing  guest, 

Contriver  of  our  greatest  woes, 

Which  born  of  wind,  and  fed  with  shows, 

Dost  nurse  thyself  in  thy  unrest ; 

Judging  ungotten  things  the  best, 

Or  what  thou  in  conceit  designest ; 

And  all  things  in  the  world  dost  deem 

Not  as  they  are  but  as  they  seem  — 

Which  shows,  their  state  thou  ill  definest,  — 

And  liv'st  to  come,  in  present  pinest, 

For  what  thou  hast  thou  still  dost  lack. 

0  mind's  tormentor,  body's  rack, 
Vain  promiser  of  that  sweet  rest 
Which  never  any  yet  possess'd. 

670.  C.  Fair  sister  Earth,  for  all  these  beauteous  fields 
Spread  o'er  thy  breast,  for  all  these  fertile  crops, 
Wherewith  my  plenty  hath  enrich'd  thy  bosom, 
For  all  those  rich  and  pleasant  wreaths  of  grain, 
With  which  so  oft  thy  temples  I  have  crown'd  ; 
For  all  the  yearly  liveries,  and  fresh  robes, 
Upon  thy  summer  beauty  I  bestow, — 
Show  me  my  child !  E.  Not  in  revenge,  fair  Ceres, 
That  your  remorseless  ploughs  have  rak'd  my  breast, 
Not  that  your  iron-tooth'd  harrows  print  my  face 
So  full  of  wrinkles  ;  that  you  dig  my  sides 
For  marl  and  soil,  and  make  me  bleed  my  springs 
Through  all  my  open'd  veins  to  weaken  me, 
Do  I  conceal  your  daughter.     I  have  spread 
My  arms  from  sea  to  sea,  look'd  o'er  my  mountains, 
Examin'd  all  my  pastures,  groves,  and  plains, 
Marshes  and  wolds,  my  woods  and  champaign  fields, 
My  dens  and  caves  —  and  yet,  from  foot  to  head, 

1  have  no  place  on  which  the  moon  doth  tread. 

C.  Then,  Earth,  thou'st  lost  her  ;  and  for  Proserpine, 

I'll  strike  thee  with  a  lasting  barrenness. 

No  more  shall  plenty  crown  thy  fertile  brows ; 
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111  break  thy  ploughs,  thy  oxen  murrain-strike : 
With  idle  agues  I  '11  consume  thy  swains, 
Sow  tares  and  cockles  in  thy  lands  of  wheat, 
Whose  spikes  the  weed  and  couch-grass  shall  out- 
grow, 

And  choke  it  in  the  blade.     The  rotten  showers 
Shall  drown  thy  seed,  which  the  hot  sun  shall  parch 
Or  mildews  rot ;  and  what  remains  shall  be 
A  prey  to  ravenous  birds. 
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m.  COMIC  METRES. 

671.  THERE  is  no  wonder  in  my  teaching  this, 
That  citizens  please  citizens,  and  seem 
To  one  another  to  be  beautiful : 

For  so  one  dog  seems  to  another  dog 
The  fairest  object  in  the  world  ;  and  so 
One  ox  seems  to  another,  ass  to  ass, 
And  swine  to  swine. 

672.  Ah,  good  my  master,  you  may  sigh  for  death, 
And  call  amain  upon  him  to  relieve  you  ; 
But  will  you  bid  him  welcome  when  he  comes  ? 
Not  you.     Old  Charon  has  a  stubborn  task 
To  tug  you  to  his  wherry,  and  dislodge  you 
From  your  rich  tables,  when  your  hour  is  come : 
I  muse  the  gods  send  not  a  plague  amongst  you, 
A  good,  brisk,  sweeping  epidemic  plague  : 
There's  nothing  else  can  make  you  all  immortal. 

673.  '  Twas  at  the  feast  of  Amphidromia, 

When,  as  old  custom  warrants,  our  kind  guests 
Were  plentifully  serv'd  with  toasted  cheese 
Brought  from  the  Chersonesus ;  and  to  this 
Was  added  cabbage  stew'd  with  oil,  lambs'  fry, 
And  pigeons  nicely  pluck'd,  finches  and  larks, 
Herrings  and  cuttle-fish,  and,  from  his  cave, 
The  polypus  with  many  feet,  dragg'd  forth 
Unwillingly,  with  plenty  of  good  wine 
To  crown  the  feast. 

674.  Young  men,  young  boys,  beware  of  schoolmasters 
They  will  infect  you,  mar  you,  blear  your  eyes. 
They  seek  to  lay  the  primal  curse  upon  you, 
Namely,  confusion  of  languages. 
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Latin,  it  was  the  speech  of  infidels  ; 

Logic  has  nought  to  say  in  a  true  cause ; 

Philosophy  is  curiosity  ; 

And  Socrates  was  therefore  put  to  death, 

Only  for  he  was  a  philosopher. 

Abhor,  contemn,  despise  their  horrid  snares. 

675.  Still  to  be  rich  is  still  to  be  unhappy, 
Still  to  be  envied,  hated,  and  abused, 

Still  to  commence  new  lawsuits,  new  vexations, 
Still  to  be  carking,  still  to  be  collecting 
Only  to  make  your  funeral  a  feast, 
And  hoard  up  riches  for  a  thriftless  heir. 
Let  me  be  light  in  purse  and  light  in  heart ; 
Give  me  small  means,  but  give  content  withal. 
Only  preserve  me  from  the  law,  kind  gods, 
And  I  will  thank  you  for  my  poverty. 

676.  What  art,  vocation,  trade,  or  mystery 

Can  match  with  your  fine  parasite  ?  The  painter  ? 
He 's  a  mere  dauber ;  a  vile  drudge  the  farmer. 
Their  business  is  to  labour,  ours  to  laugh, 
To  jeer,  to  quibble— faith,  sirs  !  and  to  drink. 
Ay,  and  to  drink  right  lustily.     Is  not  this  rare  ? 
'Tis  life,  my  life  at  least.    The  first  of  pleasure 
Were  to  be  rich  myself ;  but  next  to  this 
I  hold  it  best  to  be  a  parasite, 
And  feed  upon  the  rich. 

677.  Let  me  be  all  things,  anything  but  man  ! 
He  only,  of  all  creatures,  feels  affliction. 
The  generous  horse  is  valued  for  his  worth ; 
And  dog  by  merit  is  preferr'd  to  dog  ; 

The  warrior  cock  is  pamper'd  for  his  courage, 
And  awes  the  baser  brood.     But  what  is  man? 
Truth,  virtue,  valour,  how  do  they  avail  him  ? 
Of  this  world's  good,  the  first  and  greatest  share 
Is  flattery's  prize ;  the  informer  takes  the  next, 

O  3 
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And  bare-faced  knavery  garbles  what  is  left. 

I'd  rather  be  an  ass  than  what  I  am, 

And  see  these  villains  lord  it  o'er  their  betters. 

678.  Here  we  behold  you  every  day  at  work, 
Living,  forsooth !  not  as  your  neighbours  live, 
But  richly,  royally,  ye  gods !     Why,  man, 
We  cannot  get  a  fish  for  love  or  money  ; 
You  swallow  the  whole  produce  of  the  sea ; 
You've  driven  our  citizens  to  browse  on  cabbage ; 
A  sprig  of  parsley  sets  them  all  a-fighting, 

As  at  the  Isthmian  games  :  if  hare,  or  partridge, 
Or  but  a  simple  thrush  comes  to  the  market, 
Quick,  at  a  word,  you  snap  him.     By  the  gods ! 
Hunt  Athens  through,  you  shall  not  find  a  feather 
But  in  your  kitchen  ;  and  for  wine,  'tis  gold, 
Not  to  be  purchased — we  may  drink  the  ditches. 

679.  They  abuse  our  scene, 
And  say  we  live  by  vice ;  indeed  'tis  true, 
E'en  as  physicians  by  diseases  do, 

Only  to  cure  them :  they  do  live,  we  see, 

Like  cooks,  by  pampering  prodigality, 

Which  are  our  fond  accusers.     On  the  stage 

We  set  an  answerer  to  tell  this  age 

How  ugly  looks  his  soul ;  a  prodigal, 

Is  taught  by  us  how  far  from  liberal 

His  folly  bears  him :  boldly  I  dare  say, 

There  has  been  more  by  us  in  some  one  play 

Laughed  into  wit  and  virtue,  than  hath  been 

By  twenty  tedious  lectures  drawn  from  sin 

AM  foppish  humours.    Hence  the  cause  doth  rise : 

Men  are  not  won  by  the  ears,  but  by  the  eyes. 

680.  All  creatures  are  more  blest  in  their  condition, 
And  in  their  natures  worthier  than  man. 
Look  at  your  ass  !     A  sorry  beast,  you'll  say ; 
And  such  in  truth  he  is  —  poor  hapless  thing ! 
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Yet  these  his  sufferings  spring  not  from  himself; 

For  all  that  nature  gave  him  he  enjoys  ; 

Whilst  we,  besides  our  necessary  ills, 

Make  ourselves  sorrows  of  our  own  begetting. 

If  a  man  sneeze,  we're  sad  —  for  that's  ill  luck  ; 

If  he  traduce  us,  we  run  mad  with  rage  ; 

A  dream,  a  vapour,  throws  us  into  terrors ; 

And  let  the  night-owl  hoot,  we  melt  with  fear : 

Anxieties,  opinions,  laws,  ambition, 

All  these  are  torments  we  may  thank  ourselves  for. 

681.  A  plague  of  my  master  to  send  me  out  this  dreadful 
dark  night  to  bring  the  news  of  his  victory  to  my  lady  ? 
and  was  not  I  bewitched  for  going  on  his  errand  without  a 
convoy  for  the  safeguard  of  my  person  ?  How  am  I  melted 
into  sweat  with  fear  !  I  am  diminished  of  my  natural  weight 
above  two  stone.     I  shall  not  bring  half  myself  home  again 
to  my  poor  wife  and  family.    I  have  been  in  an  ague-fit 
ever  since  shut  of  evening,  what  with  the  fright  of  trees  by 
the   highway,   which   looked  maliciously  like   thieves   by 
moonshine,  and  with  bulrushes  by  the  river-side  that  shaked 
like  spears  and  lances  at  me.    Well,  the  greatest  plague  of  a 
servingman  is  to  be  hired  to  some  great  lord!     They  care 
not  what  drudgery  they  put  upon  us,  while  they  lie  lolling 
at  their  ease  a-bed  and  stretch  their  lazy  limbs. 

682.  No  such  deformer  of  the  soul  and  sense 
As  is  this  sinister  hell-born  drunkenness. 
Bacchus,  for  thou  abusest  so  earth's  fruits, 
Imprison'd  live  in  cellars  and  in  vaults  ; 
Let  none  commit  their  counsels  unto  thee, 
Thy  wrath  be  fatal  to  thy  dearest  friends, 
Unarmed  run  upon  thy  foeman's  swords, 
Never  fear  any  plague  before  it  fall : 
Dropsies  and  watery  tympanies  haunt  thee ; 
Shiver  and  drivel  like  a  child  at  inouth, 

Be  poor  and  beggarly  in  thy  old  age : 

O  4 
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Let  thine  own  kinsmen  laugh  when  thou  complain'st, 
And  many  tears  gain  nothing  but  blind  scoffs. 
This  is  the  guerdon  due  to  drunkenness  ; 
Shame,  sickness,  misery,  follow  excess. 

683.  M.  Comme  avec  irreverence 
Parle  des  dieux  ce  maraud ! 
Mon  bras  saura  bien  tantot 
Chatier  cette  insolence ; 

Et  je  vais  m'engager  avec  lui  comme  il  faut, 

En  lui  volant  son  nom  avec  sa  ressemblance. 

S.  Ah !  par  ma  foi,  j'avais  raison ! 

C'est  fait  de  moi,  chetive  creature  I 

Je  vois  devant  notre  maison 

Certain  homme  dont  1'encolure 

Ne  me  presage  rien  de  bon. 

Pour  faire  semblant  d'assurance 

Je  veux  chanter  un  peu  d'ici. 

M.  Qui  done  est  ce  coquin  qui  prend  tant  de  licence 

Que  de  chanter  et  m'etourdir  ainsi  ? 

Veut-il  qu'a  1'etriller  ma  main  un  peu  s'applique  ? 

S.  Get  homme  assurement  n'aime  pas  la  musique. 

684.  C.  Menaechme  salve.    M.  Di  te  amabunt,  scis  quis 

ego  sum  ? 

C.  Non  hercle  vero  !  ubi  convivae  ceteri  ? 
M.  Quos  tu  convivas  quaeris  ?     C.  Parasitum  tuum. 
M.  Meum  parasitum  ?  certe  hie  insanu  'st  homo  ? 
Mes.  Dixin'  tibi  esse  hie  sycophantas  plurimos. 
M.  Quern  tu  parasitum  quaeris,  adolescens,  meum  ? 
C  Peniculum.    M.  Eccum !  in  vidulo  salvum  fero. 
C.  Menaechme,  numero  hue  advenis  ad  prandiuin : 
Nunc  opsonatu  redeo.     M.  Responde  mihi, 
Adolescens,  quibus  hie  pretiis  porci  veneunt 
Sacres  sinceri  ?     C.  Numo.     M.  Eum  a  me  adcipe. 
Jube  te  piari  de  mea  pecunia. 
Nam  ego  quidem  insanum  esse  te  certe  scio, 
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Qui  mihi  molestu  's  homini  ignoto,  quisquis  es. 
C.  Cylindrus  ego  sum,  non  nosti  nomen  meum  ? 
M.  Seu  tu  Cylindrus,  seu  Coliendrus,  perieris. 
Ego  te  non  novi,  neque  novisse  adeo  volo. 
C.  Est  tibi  MenaBchmo  nomen  tantum  quod  sciam. 
M.  Pro  sano  loqueris,  quum  me  appellas  nomine. 

685.  Gracious  and  kind  spectators,  you  are  welcome ; 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  feast  your  eyes 

With  graceful  objects ;  and  may  our  Minerva 

Answer  your  hopes  unto  their  largest  strain. 

Yet  here  mistake  me  not,  judicious  friends ; 

I  do  not  this,  to  beg  your  patience, 

Or  servilely  to  fawn  on  your  applause, 

Like  some  dry  brain,  despairing  in  his  merit. 

Let  me  be  censur'd  by  th'  austerest  brow, 

Where  I  want  art  or  judgment,  tax  me  freely : 

Let  envious  censors,  with  their  broadest  eyes, 

Look  through  and  through  me,  I  pursue  no  favours ; 

Only  vouchsafe  me  your  attentions, 

And  I  will  give  you  musick  worth  your  ears. 

O  how  I  hate  the  monstrousness  of  time, 

When  every  servile  imitating  spirit, 

Plagu'd  with  an  itching  leprosie  of  wit, 

In  a  mere  halting  fury,  strives  to  fling 

His  ulc'rous  body  in  the  Thespian  spring, 

And  straight  leaps  forth  a  poet, — but  as  lame 

As  Vulcan. 

686.  M.  Depuis  plus  d'une  semaine 

Je  n'ai  trouve  personne  a  qui  rompre  les  os ; 
La  vigueur  de  mon  bras  se  perd  dans  le  repos ; 
Et  je  cherche  quelque  dos 
Pour  me  remettre  en  haleine. 
S.  Quel  diable  d'homme  est  ceci  ? 
De  mortelles  frayeurs  je  sens  mon  ame  atteinte. 
Mais  pourquoi  trembler  tant  aussi  ? 
O  5 
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Peut-etre   a-t-il  dans  1'ame   autant    que    moi    de 

crainte, 

Et  que  le  drole  parle  ainsi 
Pour  me  cacher  sa  peur  sous  une  audace  feinte. 
Oui,  oui,  ne  souffrons  point  qu'on  nous  croie  un  oison, 
Si  je  ne  suis  hardi,  tachons  de  le  paraitre. 
Faisons-nous  du  coeur  par  raison  : 
II  est  seul,  comme  moi ;  je  suis  fort,  j'ai  bon  maitre, 
Et  voila  notre  maison. 

687.  Med.  Salvus  sis,  Menaechme.     Quaeso,  cur  apertas 

brachium  ? 

Non  tu  scis,  quantum  isti  morbo  nunc  tuo  facias  mali. 
M.  Quin  tu  te  suspendis  ?    Med.  Ecquid  sentis  ?    S.  '• 

Quidni  sentiam  ? 

Med.  Non  potest  haec  res  ellebori  jugere  obtinerier.   ; 
Sed  quid  ais,  Menaechme  ?   M.  Quid  vis  ?    Med.  Die 

mihi  hoc  quod  te  rogo  : 
Album  an  atrum  vinum  potas  ?     M.  Quin  tu  is  in ; 

malam  crucem  ? 
S.  Jam   hercle   obceptat   insanire   primulum.      M. 

Quin  tu  me  interrogas, 
Purpureum  panem  an  puniceum  soleam  ego  esse,  aaj 

luteum  ? 
Soleamne  esse  avis  squamosas,  piscis  pennatos  ?     &J 

Papae, 

Audin  tu,  ut  deliramenta  loquitur  ?  quid  cessas  dare! 
Potionis  aliquid,  priusquam  percipit  insania ! 
Med.  Die  mihi  hoc :  solent  tibi  unquam  oculi  durij 

fieri? 
M.  Quid?  tu  me  locustam  ceuses  esse,  homoignavis4 

sume? 
Med.  Die  mihi  an  unquam  tibi  intestina  crepant,  quodl 

sentias. 
M.  Ubi  satur  sum,  nulla  crepitant ;  quando  esurio,  - 

turn  crepant. 
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So  gaunt  they  seem  that  famine  never  made 
Of  lank  Myronides  so  mere  a  shade : 
Of  salted  tunny-fish  their  scanty  dole, 
Their  beverage,  like  the  frog's,  a  standing  pool ; 
With  now  and  then  a  cabbage,  at  the  best 
The  leavings  of  the  caterpillar's  feast. 
No  comb  approaches  their  dishevell'd  hair 
To  rout  the  long-established  myriads  there ; 
On  the  bare  ground  their  bed,  nor  do  they  know 
A  warmer  coverlet  than  serves  the  crow. 
Flames  the  meridian  sun  without  a  cloud  ? 
They  bask  like  grasshoppers,  and  chirp  as  loud : 
With  oil  they  never  even  feast  their  eyes  ; 
The  luxury  of  stockings  they  despise  ; 
But  barefoot  as  the  crane  still  march  along, 
All  night  in  chorus  with  the  screech-owl's  song. 

689.  M.  Qui  va  la  ?     S.  Moi.     M.  Qui  moi  ?     S.  Moi. 

Courage,  Sosie! 
M.  Quel  est  ton  sort  ?  dis-moi.     S.  D'etre  homme, 

et  de  parler. 
M.  Es-tu  maitre,  ou  valet?     S.  Comme  il  me  prend 

en  vie. 
M.    Ou  s'adressent  tes  pas?     S.   Ou  j'ai  dessein 

d'aller. 

M.  Ah !  ceci  me  deplait.     S.  J'en  ai  1'ame  ravie. 
M.  Resolument,  par  force,  ou  par  amour, 

Je  veux  savoir  de  toi,  traitre, 
Ce  que  tu  fais,  d'oii  tu  viens  avant  jour, 
Ou  tu  vas,  a  qui  tu  peux  etre. 
S.  Je  fais  le  bien  et  le  mal  tour-a-tour ; 
Je  viens  de  la,  vais  la :  j'appartiens  a  mon  maitre, 
M.  Tu  montres  de  1'esprit,  et  je  te  vois  en  train 
De  trancher  avec  moi  de  1'homme  d'importance. 
H  me  prend  un  desir,  pour  faire  connaissance, 
De  te  donner  un  soufflet  de  ma  main. 
o  6 
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S.  A  moi-meme  ?     M.  A  toi-meme,  et   t'en   voila 

certain. 
S.  Ah  !  ah !  c'est  tout  de  bon.    M.  Non,  ce  n'est  que 

pour  rire. 

Et  repondre  a  tes  quolibets. 
S.  Tu-dieu !  1'ami,  sans  vous  rien  dire, 
Comme  vous  baillez  des  soufflets ! 
M.  Ce  sont  la  de  mes  moindres  coups, 
De  petits  soufflets  ordinaires. 

690.  A.  I  pray  you,  sir  (for  I  perceive  you  learn'd 
In  these  grave  matters),  let  my  ignorance  suck 
Some  profit  from  your  courtesy,  and  tell  me 
What  are  yon  wise  philosophers  engaged  in  ? 
What  mighty  mysteries  have  they  in  projection  ? 
What  new  discoveries  may  the  world  expect 
From  their  profoundtesearches  ?     I  conjure  you, 
By  earth,  our  common  mother,  to  impart  them ! 
B.  Sir,  you  shall  know.     At  our  great  festival 
I  was  myself  the  hearer,  and  so  much 
As  I  there  heard  will  presently  disclose, 
So  you  will  give  it  ears ;  for  I  might  speak 
Of  things  perchance  surpassing  your  belief, 
So  strange  they  will  appear :  but  so  it  happened 
That  these  most  sage  Academicians  sat 
In  solemn  consultation  —  on  a  cabbage. 

691.  He  hath  no  skill  nor  courage  for  to  rule. 
A  weather-beaten  bankrupt  ass  it  is, 
That  scatters  and  consumeth  all  he  hath  : 
Each  one  do  pluck  from  him  without  control. 
He  is  nor  hot  nor  cold,  a  silly  soul 
That  fain  would  please  both  parties,  if  he  might. 
He  and  the  spring  are  scholars'  favourites : 
What  scholars  are,  what  thriftless  kind  of  men, 
Yourself  be  judge,  and  judge  of  him  by  them. 
When  Cerberus  was  headlong  drawn  from  hell, 
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He  voided  a  black  poison  from  his  mouth, 
CalTd  aconitum,  whereof  ink  was  made : 
That  ink,  with  reeds  first  laid  on  dried  barks, 
Serv'd  me  awhile  to  make  rude  works  withal, 
Till  Hermes,  secretary  to  the  gods, 
Or  Hermes  Trismegistus,  as  some  will, 
Weary  with  graving  in  blind  characters 
And  figures  of  familiar  beasts  and  plants, 
Invented  letters  to  write  lies  withal. 
In  them  he  penn'd  the  fables  of  the  gods, 
The  giants'  war,  and  thousand  tales  besides. 

692.  Med.  Hoc  quidem  edepol  haud  pro  insano  verbum 

respondit  mihi. 
Perdormiscin'   usque  ad  lucem  ?    facilen'  tu  dormis 

Cubans  ? 

M.  Perdormisco,  si  resolvi  argentum,  quoi  debeo. 
Qui  te  Jupiter  dique  omnes,  percontator,  perduint. 
Med.  Nunc  homo  insanire  obceptat ;  de  illis   verbis 

cave  tibi. 
S.  Immo  modestior  nunc  quidem  est  de  verbis,  prseut 

dudum  fuit. 
Nam   dudum    uxorem   suam   esse  aiebat    rabiosam 

canem. 
M.  Quid  ego  dixi  ?  Se.  Insanis,  inquam.  M.  Egone  ? 

S.  Tu  istic,  qui  mihi 

Etiam  me  junctis  quadrigis  minitatu  's  prosternere  ; 
Egomet  haec  te  vidi  facere,  egomet  haec  te  arguo. 
M.  At  ego  te  sacram  coronam  subripuisse  scio  Jovis. 
Et  ob  earn  rem  in  carcerem  te  esse  compactum  scio. 
Et  postquam  es  emissus,  caesum  virgis  sub  furca  scio. 
Satin'  haec  pro  sano  maledicta  maledictis  respondeo? 
S.  Obsecro  hercle,  medice,  propere,  quidquid  facturu  's 

face. 
Non  vides    hominem    insanire  ?      Med.  Scin'  quid 

facias  optumum  ? 
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Ad  me  face  uti  deferatur.     S.  Itan'  censes  ?    Med. 

Quippini  ? 
Ibi  meo  arbitratu  potero  curare  hominem.     S.  •  Age 

ut  lubet. 

Med.  Elleborum  potabis  faxo  aliquos  viginti  dies. 
M.  At  ego  te  pendentem  fodiam  stimulis  triginta 

dies. 
Med.  I,  arcesse  homines,  qui  illunc  ad  me  deferant. 

S.  Quot  sunt  satis  ? 
Med.  Provide,  ut  insanire  video,   quattuor;   nihilo 

minus. 

693.  M.  Es-tu  Sosie  encor  ?  dis,  traitre ! 
S.  Helas  !  je  suis  ce  que  tu  veux  : 
Dispose  de  mon  sort  tout  au  gre  de  tes  voeux : 
Ton  bras  t'en  a  fait  le  maitre. 
M.  Ton  nom  etoit  Sosie,  a  ce  que  tu  disois? 
S.  E  est  vrai,  jusqu'ici  j'ai  cru  la  chose  claire  ; 
Mais  ton  baton  sur  cette  affaire 
M'a  fait  voir  que  je  m'abusois. 
M.  C'est  moi  qui  suis  Sosie,  et  tout  Thebes  1'avoue, 
Amphitryon  jamais  n'en  eut  d'autre  que  moi. 
S.  Toi  Sosie  ?     M.  Oui,  Sosie ;  et  si  quelqu'un  s'y 

joue, 

H  peut  bien  prendre  garde  a  soi. 
S.  Ciel !  me  faut-il  ainsi  renoncer  a  moi-meme, 
Et  par  un  imposteur  me  voir  voler  mon  nom  ? 
Que  son  bonheur  est  extreme, 
De  ce  que  je  suis  poltron  ! 
Sans   cela,  par  la  mort!     M.  Entre  tes  dents,  je 

pense, 

Tu  murmures  je  ne  sais  quoi. 

S.  Non.     Mais  au  nom  des  dieux,  donne-moi  la  li- 
cence 

De  parler  un  moment  a  toi. 
M.  Parle.     S.  Mais  promets-moi,  de  grace, 
Que  les  coups  n'en  seront  point. 
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Signons  une  treve.     M.  Passe : 

Va,  je  t'accorde  ce  point. 
S.  Qui  te  jette,  dis-moi,  dans  cette  fantaisie  ? 
Que  te  reviendra-t-il  de  m'enlever  mon  nom  ? 
Et  peux-tu  faire  enfin,  quand  tu  serois  demon, 
Que  je  ne  sois  pas  moi,  que  je  ne  sois  Sosie  ? 

694.  After  each  nation  got  these  toys  in  use, 
There  grew  up  certain  drunken  parasites 
Term'd  poets,  which  for  a  meal's  meat  or  two 
Would  promise  monarchs  immortality. 
They  vomited  in  verse  all  that  they  knew, 
Form'd  causes  and  beginnings  of  the  world. 
Fetch'd  pedigrees  of  mountains  and  of  floods 
From  men  and  women  whom  the  gods  transform'd. 
If  any  town  or  city  they  pass'd  by 

Had  in  compassion,  thinking  them  madmen, 

Forborne  to  whip  them  or  imprison  them, 

That  city  was  not  built  with  human  hands, 

'Twas  rais'd  by  music,  like  the  Theban  wall, 

Apollo,  poets'  patron,  founded  it, 

Because  they  found  one  fitting  favour  there. 

Musaeus,  Linus,  Homer,  Orpheus, 

Were  of  this  trade,  and  thereby  won  their  fame. 

695.  Ag.  Quid  nunc  mi  auctores  estis  ?  Ad.  Ut  frugi  sies. 
Ag.  Quid  si  animus  esse  non  sinit  ?     Ad.  Esto  ut 

sinit. 

Ag.  Vidistis  leno  quum  aurum  adcepit  ?  Ad.  Vidi- 
mus. 

Ag.  Eum  vos  esse  meum  servum  scitis  ?  Ad.  Sci- 
vimus. 

Ag.  Rem  advorsus  populi  esse  leges?  Ad.  Scivi- 
mus. 

Ag.  Heus,  istaec  volo  ergo  vos  commeminisse  omnia 

Mox  quum  ad  praetorem  usus  veniet.  Ad.  Memi- 
nerimus. 
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Ag.  Quid  si  recenti  re  sedis  pultem  ?     Ad.  Censeo. 
Ag.  Si   pultem,   non  recludet.     Ad.     Panem    fran- 

gito. 

Ag.  Si  exierit  leno,  censetis  hominem  interrogem 
Meus  servos  si  ad  eum  venerit,  necne  ?     Ad.  Quip- 

pini? 
Ag.  Cum    auri     ducentis    numis    Philippis.      Ad. 

Quippini  ? 
Ag.  Ibi  extemplo  leno  errabit.   Ad.  Qua  de  re  ?  Ag. 

Rogas  ? 
Quia    centum    numis    minus    dicetur.      Ad.  Bene 

putas. 

Ag.  Alium  censebit  quseritari.     Ad.  Scilicet. 
Ag.  Extemplo  denegabit.     Ad.  Juratus  quidem. 
Ag.  Homo  furti  sese  adstringet.     Ad.  Haud  dubium 

id  quidem  est. 
^  Ag.  Quantum  quantum  ad  eum  erit  delatum.     Ad. 

Quippini  ? 

Ag.  Diespiter  vos  perduit.     Ad.  Te  quippini  ? 
Ag.  Ibo  et  pultabo  januam  hanc.   Ad.  Ita  quippini  ? 
696.  Next  them  a  company  of  ragged  knaves, 
Sun-bathing  beggars,  lazy  hedge-creepers, 
.Sleeping  face  upwards  in  the  fields  all  night, 
Dream'd  strange  devices  of  the  sun  and  moon  ; 
And  they,  like  gipsies,  wandering  up  and  down, 
Told  fortunes,  juggled,  nicknam'd  all  the  stars, 
And  were  by  idiots  term'd  philosophers. 
Such  was  Pythagoras  the  silencer, 
Prometheus,  and  Thales  Milesius, 
Who  would  all  things  of  water  should  be  made  ; 
Anaximander,  Anaximenes, 
That  positively  said  the  air  was  God  ; 
Xenocrates,  that  said  there  were  eight  gods, 
Zeno  Crotoniates  and  Alcmeon, 
Who  thought  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  were  gods. 
The  poorer  sort  of  them,  that  could  get  nought, 
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Profess'd  a  voluntary  poverty, 
Contempt  of  gold,  thin  fare,  and  lying  hard  ; 
Yet  he  that  was  most  vehement  in  these, 
Diogenes,  the  cynic  and  the  dog, 
Was  taken  coining  money  in  his  cell. 
697.  M.  Comment !  tu  penses.     S.  Ah !  tout  doux  : 
Nous  avons  fait  treve  aux  coups. 
M.  Quoi !  pendard,  imposteur,  coquin  !   S.  Pour  des 

injures, 

Dis  m'en  tant  que  tu  voudras  ; 
Ce  sont  legeres  blessures, 
Et  je  ne  m'en  fache  pas. 
M.  Tu  te  dis  Sosie  ?     S.  Oui.     Quelque  conte  fri- 

vole  — 

M.  Sus,  je  romps  notre  treve,  et  reprends  ma  parole. 
S.  N'importe.     Je  ne  puis  m'aneantir  pour  toi 
Et  souffrir  un  discours  si  loin  de  1'apparence. 
Etre  ce  que  je  suis  est-il  en  ta  puissance  ? 

Et  puis-je  cesser  d'etre  moi  ? 
S'avisa-t-on  jamais  d'une  chose  pareille  ? 
Et  peut-on  dementir  cent  indices  pressants  ? 

Reve-je  ?     Est-ce  que  je  sommeille  ? 
Ai-je  1'esprit  trouble  par  rtes  transports  puissants  ? 

Ne  sens-je  pas  bien  que  je  veille  ? 

Ne  suis-je  pas  dans  mon  bon  sens  ? 
Mon  maitre  Amphitryon  ne  m'a-t-il  pas  commis 
A  venir  en  ces  lieux  vers  Alcmene  sa  femme  ? 
Ne  lui  dois-je  pas  faire,  en  lui  vantant  sa  flamme, 
Un  recit  de  ses  faits  centre  nos  ennemis  ? 
Ne  suis-je  pas  du  port  arrive  tout-a-1'heure  ? 

Ne  tiens-je  pas  une  lanterne  en  main? 
Ne  te  trouve-je  pas  devant  notre  demeure  ? 
Ne  t'y  parle-je  pas  d'un  esprit  tout  humain  ! 
Ne  te  tiens-tu  pas  fort  de  ma  poltronnerie, 

Pour  m'empecher  d'entrer  chez  nous  ? 
N'as-tu  pas  sur  mon  dos  exerce  ta  fnrie  ? 
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Ne  m'as  tu  pas  roue  de  coups  ? 
Ah !  tout  cela  n'est  que  trop  veritable ; 

Et  plut  au  ciel,  le  fut-il  moins ! 
Cesse  done  d'insulter  au  sort  d'un  miserable ; 
Et  laisse  a  mon  devoir  s'acquitter  de  ses  soins. 

698.  Miris  modis  di  ludos  faciunt  hominibus, 
Mirisque  exemplis  somnia  in  somnis  danunt. 
Ne  dormientes  quidem  sinunt  quiescere. 
Velut  ego  hac  nocte,  quae  prgecessit,  proxuma 
Mirum  atque  inscitum  somniavi  somnium. 
Ad  hirundininum  nidum  visa  est  simia, 
Adscensionem  ut  faceret,  admolirier  : 

Nee  eas  eripere  quibat  inde :  postibi 

Videbatur  ad  me  simia  adgredirier, 

Rogare,  scalas  ut  darem  utendas  sibi. 

Ego  ad  hoc  exemplum  simiae  respondeo, 

Natas   ex  Philomela  atque  ex  Procne  esse  hinin- 

dines : 

Ago  cum  ilia,  ne  quid  noceat  meis  popularibus. 
Atque  ilia  animo  jam  fieri  ferocior, 
Videtur  ultro  mihi  malum  minitarier. 
In  jus  vocat  me  :  ibi  ego,  nescio  quomodo, 
Iratus  videor  mediam  adripere  simiam. 
Nunc  quam  ad  rem  dicam  hoc  adtinere  somnium, 
Nunquam  hodie  quivi  ad  conjecturam  evadere. 

699.  Historiographers  others  there  be, 

And  they  (like  lazars,  by  the  highway  side, 

That  for  a  penny  or  a  halfpenny 

Will  call  each  knave  a  good-fac'd  gentleman) 

Do  flatter  palpably,  in  hope  of  gain, 

Rich  men  and  magistrates,  whilst  yet  they  live. 

Smooth-tongued  orators,  the  fourth  in  place ; 

Lawyers  our  commonwealth  entitles  them  ; 

Mere  swashbucklers  and  ruffianly  mates, 

That  will  for  twelve  pence  make  a  doughty  fray, 
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Set  men  for  straws  together  by  the  ears. 
Self-measuring  mathematicians, 
Gold-breathing  alchemists  also  we  have  ; 
Both  which  are  subtle-witted  humourists, 
That  get  their  meals  by  telling  miracles, 
Which  they  have  seen  in  travelling  the  skies. 
Vain  boasters,  liars,  makeshifts,  are  they  all ; 
Men  that,  removed  from  their  ink-horn  terms, 
Bring  forth  no  action  worthy  of  their  bread. 

700.  Mark  now,  and  learn  of  me  the  thriving  art, 
By  which  we  parasites  contrive  to  live. 

Fine  rogues  we  are,  my  friend  (of  that  be  sure)  ; 
And  daintily  we  gull  mankind.     Observe ! 
First  I  provide  myself  a  nimble  thing 
To  be  my  page,  a  varlet  of  all  crafts  ; 
Next  two  new  suits  for  feasts  and  gala  days, 
Which  I  promote  by  turns,  when  I  walk  forth 
To  sun  myself  upon  the  public  square. 
There,  if  perchance  I  spy  some  rich  dull  knave, 
Straight  I  accost  him,  do  him  reverence, 
And,  sauntering  up  and  down,  with  idle  chat 
Hold  him  awhile  in  play  ;  at  every  word 
Which  his  wise  worship  utters,  I  stop  short 
And  bless  myself  for  wonder ;  if  he  ventures 
On  some  vile  joke,  I  blow  it  to  the  skies, 
And  hold  my  sides  for  laughter.     Then  to  supper 
With  others,  with  our  brotherhood,  to  mess 
In  some  night-cellar  on  our  barley  cakes, 
And  club  inventions  for  the  next  day's  shift. 

701.  M.  Arrete.     Quoi !  tu  viens  ici  mettre  ton  nez, 
Impudent  fleureur  de  cuisine ! 

S.   Ah!    de   grace,   tout   doux.      M,  Ah!    vous   y 

retournez ! 

Je  vous  ajusterai  1'echine. 
S.  Helas !  brave  et  genereux  moi, 
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Modere-toi  je  t'en  supplie  ; 

Sosie,  e*pargne  un  peu  Sosie  ; 

Et  ne  te  plais  point  tant  a  frapper  dessus  toi. 

M.  Qui  de  t'appeler  de  ce  nom 

A  pu  le  donner  la  licence  ? 

Ne  t'en  ai-je  pas  fait  une  expresse  defense, 

Sous  peine  d'essuyer  mille  coups  de  baton  ? 

S.  C'est  un  nom  que  tous  deux  nous  pouvons  a  la 

fois 

Posseder  sous  un  meme  maitre. 
Pour  Sosie  en  tous  lieux  on  sait  me  reconnoitre ; 
Je  souffre  bien  que  tu  le  sois, 
Souffre  aussi  que  je  le  puisse  etre. 
Laissons  aux  deux  Amphitryons 
Faire  eclater  des  jalousies; 
Et,  parmi  leurs  contentions, 
Faisons  en  bonne  paix  vivre  les  deux  Sosies. 
M.  Non  :  c'est  assez  d'  un  seul,  et  je  suis  obstine 
A  ne  point  souffrir  de  partage.    . 
S.  Du  pas  devant  sur  moi  tu  prendras  1'avantage  : 
Je  serai  le  cadet,  et  tu  seras  1'aine*. 
M.  Non  :  un  frere  incommode,  et  n'est  pas  de  mon 

gout, 

Et  je  veux  etre  fils  unique. 
S.  0  co3ur  barbare  et  tyrannique ! 
Souffre  qu'au  moins  je  sois  ton  ombre.     M.  Point  du 

tout. 

S.  Que  d'un  peu  de  pitie  ton  ame  s'humanise ! 
Et  cette  qualite  souffre  moi  pres  de  toi : 
Je  le  serai  partout  une  ombre  si  soumise, 
Que  tu  seras  content  de  moi. 
M.  Point  de  quartier  :  immuable  est  la  loi. 
Si  d'entrer  la-dedans  tu  prends  encor  1'audace  ; 
Mille  coups  en  seront  le  fruit. 

702.  C.  Est  misere  scriptum,  Pseudole !  P.  0 !  miserrume  ! 
C.  Quin  fles  ?    P.  Pumiceos  oculos  habeo  :  non  queo 
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Lacrymam  exorare  ut  exspuant  unam  modo. 

C.  Quid  ita  ?    P.  Genus  nostrum  semper  siccoculum 

fuit. 
(7.  Nihilne    adjuvare   me  audes  ?     P.  Quid  faciam 

tibi  ?     C.  Heu. 

P.  Heu  ?  id  quidem  tibi  hercle,  ne  parsis,  dabo. 
€•  Miser  sum,  argentum  nusquam  invenio  mutuom, 
Pseudole.     P.  Heu.     C.  Neque  intus  numus   ullus 

est,     P.  Eheu! 

C.  Ille  abducturus  est  mulierem  eras.     P.  Eheu ! 
C.  Istoccine  facto   me   adjutas  ?      P.    Do  id   quod 

mihi  est. 

Nam  is  mihi  thesaurus  jugis  in  nostra  est  domo. 
C.  Actum  hodie  de  me  est.    Sed  potes  nunc  mutuam 
Drachmam  dare  mihi  unam,  quam  eras  reddam  tibi  ? 
P.  Vix  hercle  opinor,  si  me  opponam  pignori. 
Sed  quid  de  drachma  facere  vis  ?     Kestim  volo 
Mihi  emere.     Ps.  Quamobrem  ?     C.  Qui  me  faciam 

pensilem. 

Ce*rtum  est  mihi  ante  tenebras,  tenebras  persequi. 
P.  Quis  mihi  igitur  drachmam  reddet,  si  dederim 

tibi? 

An  tu  te  ea  causa  vis  sciens  suspendere, 
Ut  me  defraudes  drachma,  si  dederim  tibi  ? 
C.  Profecto  nullo  pacto  possum  vivere, 
Si  ilia  a  me  abalienatur  atque  abducitur. 
P.    Quid    fles,    cucule?   vives.       C.  Quid    ego   ni 

fleam? 

Cui  nee  paratus  numus  argenti  siet, 
Neque  cui  libellse  spes  sit  usquam  gentium. 
703.  M.  Je  ne  puis  vouloir,  dans  mon  destin  fatal, 
Aux  poetes  assez  de  mal 
De  leur  impertinence  extreme, 
D'avoir,  parune  injuste  loi, 
Dont  on  veut  maintenir  1'usage, 
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A  chaque  dieu,  dans  son  emploi, 

Donne"  quelque  allure  en  partage, 

Et  de  me  laisser  a  pied,  moi, 

Comme  un  messager  de  village. 

Moi  qui  suis,  comme  on  sait,  en  terre  et  dans  les 
cieux, 

Le  fameux  messager  du  souverain  des  dieux ; 

Et  qui,  sans  rien  exagerer, 

Par  tous  les  emplois  qu'il  me  donne, 

Aurois  besoin  plus  que  personne 

D'avoir  de  quoi  me  voiturer. 

N.  Que  voulez-vous  faire  a  cela  ? 

Les  poetes  font  a  leur  guise. 

Ce  n'est  pas  la  seule  sottise 

Qu'on  voit  faire  a  ces  messieurs-la. 

Mais  centre  eux  toutefois  votre  ame  a  tort  s'irrite, 

Et  vos  ailes  aux  pieds  sont  un  don  de  leurs  soins. 

M.  Oui :  mais,  pour  aller  plus  vite, 

Est  ce  qu'on  s'en  lasse  moins  ? 
704.  A  good  sherries-sack  hath  a  twofold  operation  in  it. 
It  ascends  me  into  the  brain,  dries  me  there  all  the  foolish, 
and  'dull,  and  crudy  vapours  which  environ  it,  makes  it 
apprehensive,  quick,  forgettive,  full  of  nimble,  fiery  an< 
delectable  shapes ;  which  delivered  o'er  to  the  voice  (the 
tongue),  which  is  the  birth,  becomes  excellent  wit.  The 
second  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is  the  warming 
of  the  blood,  which  before,  cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver 
white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and 
cowardice ;  but  the  sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course 
from  the  inward  to  the  parts  extreme.  It  illumineth  the 
face,  which,  as  a  beacon,  gives  warning  to  all  the  rest  of 
this  little  kingdom  (man)  to  arm ;  and  then  the  vital  com- 
moners, and  inland  petty  spirits,  muster  me  all  to  their  cap- 
tain the  heart,  who,  great  and  puffed  up  with  this  retinue, 
doth  any  deed  of  courage :  and  this  valour  comes  of  sherris  : 
BO  that  skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  without  sack,  for  that 
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sets  it  a-work,  and  learning  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by 
a  devil,  till  sack  commences  it,  and  sets  it  in  act  and  use. 

70S.  If  those  laws  you  speak  of  had  been  delivered  us  ab 
initio,  and  in  their  present  virtue  and  perfection,  there  had 
been  some  reason  of  obeying  their  powers  ;  but  'tis  extant, 
that  which  we  call  comredia,  was  at  first  nothing  but  a 
simple  and  continued  song,  sung  by  one  only  person,  till 
Susario  invented  a  second,  after  him  Epicharmus  a  third, 
Phormus  and  Chionides  devised  to  have  four  actors,  with  a 
prologue  and  chorus,  to  which  Cratinus,  long  after,  added 
a  fifth  and  sixth,  Eupolis  more,  Aristophanes  more  than 
they  :  every  man  in  the  dignity  of  his  spirit  and  judgment 
supplied  something.  And  though  that  in  him  this  kind  of 
poem  appeared  absolute  and  fully  perfected,  yet  how  is  the 
face  of  it  changed  since  in  Menander,  Philemon,  Cecilius, 
Plautus,  and  the  rest,  who  have  utterly  excluded  the  chorus, 
altered  the  property  of  the  persons,  their  names,  and  natures, 
and  augmented  it  with  all  liberty,  according  to  the  elegancy 
and  disposition  of  those  times  wherein  they  wrote.  I  see  not 
then,  but  we  should  enjoy  the  same  licence,  or  free  power 
to  illustrate  and  heighten  our  invention,  as  they  did,  and 
not  be  tied  to  those  strict  and  regular  forms  which  the 
niceness  of  a  few,  who  are  nothing  but  form,  would  thrust 
upon  uo. 
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IV.  EPIC  METRE. 

706.  Let  him  challenge  then 
The  winds  for  swiftness,  and  through  open  plains 
Flying,  as  loosen'd  from  the  rein,  scarce  leave 
Marks  of  his  feet  upon  the  level  sands. 

As  when  from  Hyperborean  coasts  hath  rush'd 
In  all  his  mightiness  the  northern  wind, 
Driving,  on  each  side  round  him,  Scythian  storms 
And  arid  clouds  ;  then  the  high  fields  of  corn 
And  waving  plains  with  gentler  motion  first 
Quiver,  while  forests  rustle  in  their  tops, 
And  lengthen'd  waves  are  pressing  to  the  shore : 
Onward  he  comes,  and  in  his  swift  career 
He  sweeps  at  once  the  lands  and  rolling  seas. 

707.  Lo,  too,  as  at  the  heavy  plough  he  smokes, 

The  bull  sinks  down ;  he  vomits  from  his  mouth 
Blood  mix'd  with  foam,  and  utters  his  last  groans. 
The  melancholy  ploughman  moves  away 
From  half-completed  task,  with  coulter  left 
Fix'd  in  the  ground,  when  he  has  first  unyok'd 
The  steer  that  sorrows  at  a  brother's  fate. 
Him  can  no  meadow  soft,  no  deepen'd  shade 
Of  groves  delight,  no  rill  that  down  the  rock 
Slips,  and  more  pure  than  amber,  cleaves  the  plain. 
His  flanks  grow  flabby  ;  stupor  hath  oppr 
His  languid  eyes  ;  and  dropping  to  the  ground 
With  its  own  weight,  hangs  his  unwieldy  neck. 

703.  So  saying,  in  air 

His  mortal  figure  melted  and  was  gone: 
The  Dardan  leaders  knew  him,  heard  the  arms 
Divine,  and  quiver  rattling  as  he  flew : 
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They  in  Apollo's  name  th'  impetuous  youth 
Force  to  retire  ;  but  undismayed  themselves 
Stand  to  their  post,  and  all  the  peril  brave. 
Their  bold  shouts  ring  along  the  battlements : 
Now  the  stout  bow  is  bended,  whirl'd  the  sling, 
Strewn  all  the  ground  with  weapons,  loud  the  din 
Of  batter'd  helm  and  shield  ;  fierce  combat  swells  : 
As  in  the  west  when  rise  the  showery  kids, 
Rain  beats  the  earth  ;  or  hail  upon  the  floods 
Tempestuous   falls,   when   Jove   with   south  winds 

arm'd 
Drives   winter  storm,    and  bursts    the   clouds   in 

heaven. 

709.  The  wide  sea  trembled.     Panic  terror  shook 
Hesperia's  inner  lands,  and  JEtna  sent 
From  winding  caverns  a  responsive  roar. 
Quick  rous'd  from  wood  and  mountain,  to  the  port 
Rush  the  Cyclopian  race,  and  line  the  shores. 
We  see  th'  JEtnean  brothers  vainly  stand 
Upon  us  louring  with  a  savage  eye, 
And  lifting  up  their  foreheads  to  the  heavens, 
A  dire  assemblage,  like  aerial  oaks 
Or  cypresses  that  with  cone-bearing  tops 
Aloft  have  grown,  the  wood  of  Jupiter, 
Or  Cynthia's  grove.     Keen  terror  us  impels 
To  shift  our  cables  wheresoe'er  we  can, 
Or  give  our  canvas  to  the  fav'ring  breeze, 
Precipitate. 

710.  Now  night  invests  the  pole ;  wrapt  is  the  earth 
In  awful  silence  ;  not  a  voice  is  heard, 
Nor  din  of  arms,  nor  sound  of  distant  foot, 
Through  the  still  gloom.     Euphrates  lulls  his  waves, 
Which  sparkle  to  the  moon's  reflected  beam; 
•    Nor  does  one  sage  from  Babylon's  high  towers 
Descry  the  planets,  or  the  fixed,  and  mark 
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Their  distance  or  their  number.     Sunk  to  rest, 
With  all  her  horror  of  the  morrow's  doom, 
Lies  Sion's  captive  daughter:  sleep,  soft  sleep, 
His  dusky  mantle  draws  o'er  every  eye. 
But  not  on  Daniel's  unpillowed  head 
One  opiate  dew-drop  falls  ;  much  he  revolves 
Dark  sentences  of  old  ;  much  pious  zeal 
For  great  Jehovah's  honour  fires  his  soul ; 
And  thus,  with  lifted  hands,  the  prophet  cries. 

711.  Meanwhile  the  south  wind  rose,  and,  with  black 

wings 

Wide-hovering,  all  the  clouds  together  drove 
From  under  heaven ;  the  hills  to  their  supply 
Vapour,  and  exhalation,  dusk  and  moist, 
Sent  up  amain.     And  now  the  thicken'd  sky 
Like  a  dark  ceiling  stood  ;  down  rush'd  the  rain 
Impetuous  ;  and  continued,  till  the  earth 
No  more  was  seen ;  the  floating  vessel  swum 
Uplifted,  and  secure  with  beaked  prow 
Rode  tilting  o'er  the  waves  ;  all  dwellings  else 
Flood  overwhelm'd,  and  them  with  all  their  pomp    } 
Deep  under  water  roll'd ;  sea  cover'd  sea, 
Sea  without  shore ;  and  in  their  palaces 
Where  luxury  late  reign'd,  sea-monsters  whelp'd 
And  stabled ;  of  mankind,  so  numerous  late, 
All  left  in  one  small  bottom  swum  imbark'd. 

712.  So  steers  the  prudent  crane 
Her  annual  voyage,  borne  on  winds  ;  the  air 
Floats     as    they    pass,    fann'd    with    unnumber'ti 

plumes : 

From  branch  to  branch  the  smaller  birds  with  song  I 
Solaced  the  woods,  and  spread  their  painted  wings  I 
Till  even  ;  nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale 
Ceased  warbling,  but  all  night  tuned  her  soft  lays. 
Others,  on  silver  lakes  and  rivers,  bathed 
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Their  downy  breast ;  the  swan,  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet ;  yet  oft  they  quit   * 
The  dank,  and  rising  on  stiff  pennons,  tower 
The  mid  aerial  sky.    Others  on  ground 
Walk'd  firm  ;  the  crested  cock  whose  clarion  sounds 
The  silent  hours ;  and  the  other,  whose  gay  train 
Adorns  him,  colour'd  with  the  florid  hue 
Of  rainbows  and  starry  eyes. 

713.  So  spake  the  grisly  terror,  and  in  shape, 

So  speaking  and  so  threatening,  grew  tenfold 
More  dreadful  and  deform.     On  the  other  side, 
Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  burn'd, 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 
In  the  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war.     Each  at  the  head 
Levell'd  his  deadly  aim  ;  their  fatal  hands 
No  second  stroke  intend  ;  and  such  a  frown 
Each  cast  at  the  other,  as  when  two  black  clouds, 
With  heaven's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Over  the  Caspian,  then  stand  front  to  front, 
Hovering  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid-air. 
So  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown ;  so  match'd  they  stood. 

714.  Right  in  the  middest  of  that  paradise 

There  stood  a  stately  mount,  on  whose  round  top 
A  gloomy  grove  of  myrtle  trees  did  rise, 
Whose  shadie  boughs  sharp  steele  did  never  lop, 
Nor  wicked  beasts  their  tender  buds  did  crop : 
But,  like  a  girlond  compassed  the  hight, 
And  from  their  fruitfull  sides  sweet  gumes  did  drop, 
That  all  the  ground,  with  precious  dew  bedight, 
Threw  forth  most  dainty-odours,  and  most  sweet  de- 
light ! 
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And,  in  the  thickest  covert  in  that  shade, 

There  was  a  pleasant  arbour,  not  by  art, 

But  of  the  trees  own  inclination  made, 

Which  knitting  their  ranke  branches  part  to  part, 

With  wanton  ivie-twine  entail'd  athwart, 

And  eglantine  and  caprisfole  emong, 

Fashion'd  above  within  her  inmost  part, 

That  neither  Pho3bus'  beams  could  through  them 

throng, 
Nor  JEolus'  sharp  blasts  could  work  them  any  wrong. 

715.  He  call'd  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  hell  resounded.     "  Princes,  potentates, 
Warriors,  the  flower  of  heaven,  once  yours,  now  lost 
If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 

Eternal  spirits  ;  or  have  ye  chosen  this  place 
After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 
Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  ease  you  find 
To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  heaven  ? 
Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 
To  adore  the  Conqueror  ?  who  now  beholds 
Cherub  and  seraph  rolling  in  the  flood 
With  scatter'd  arms  and  ensigns,  till  anon 
His  swift  pursuers  from  heaven-gates  discern 
The  advantage,  and  descending,  tread  us  down 
Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf? 
Awake,  arise,  or  be  for  ever  fall'n !  " 

716.  First  in  his  east  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen, 
Regent  of  day,  and  all  the  horizon  round 
Invested  with  bright  rays,  jocund  to  run 

His  longitude  through  heaven's  high  road  ;  the  gray 
Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades,  before  him  danced, 
Shedding  sweet  influence  :  less  bright  the  moon, 
But  opposite  in  levell'd  west  was  set, 
His  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 
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From  him  :  for  other  light  she  needed  none 
In  that  aspect,  and  still  that  distance  keeps 
Till  night ;  then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines, 
Revolv'd  on  heaven's  great  axle,  and  her  reign 
With  thousand  lesser  lights  dividual  holds, 
With  thousand  thousand  stars,  that  then  appear'd 
Spangling  the  hemisphere :  then  first  adorn'd 
With  her  bright  luminaries,  that  set  and  rose, 
Glad  evening  and  glad  morn   crown'd  the  fourth 
day. 

717.  Ye  Naiads,  in  what  grove  or  lawn  were  ye, 
When  Gallus  pined  with  unrequited  love  ? 
For  neither  Pindus  nor  Parnassian  hills 
Detain'd  you  then,  nor  Aganippe's  fount. 
Him  wept  the  laurels  and  the  tamarisks, 
Him,  as  he  lay  beneath  a  desert  cliff, 

The  piny  Maenalus  and  rocks  bemoan'd 

Of  cold  Lycaaus.     Round  him  came  the  sheep, 

Of  us  ashamed  not ;  neither  for  thy  flock 

Blush  thou,  sweet  bard  ;  the  fair  Adonis  once 

Kept  sheep  and  fed  them  by  the  river-side. 

Shepherds  and  tardy-gaited  ploughmen  came, 

Menalcas  too,  wet  from  his  winter  mast. 

All  ask'd  about  thy  love  :  Apollo  came ; 

And  why  this  phrensy,  Gallus  ?  he  exclaim'd  : 

Thy  love  Lycoris  with  another  now 

To  the  rude  camp  and  snowy  lands  hath  gone. 

718.  Sylvanus  next,  with  rustic  crown  adorn'd, 
His  flowery  fennel  and  his  lilies  tall 
Shaking  advanced  ;  and  Pan,  Arcadia's  god, 
Whom  we  ourselves  beheld,  his  blood-red  face 
With  elder-berries  and  vermilion  dyed. 

Is  there  no  end  ?  he  cries  :  for  thy  despair 
Love  hath  no  pity :  cruel  Love  with  tears 
No  more  is  fill'd,  than  grass  with  running  streams, 
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The  goat  with  leaves,  the  bee  with  willow  flower. 
He  answer'd  mournful :  Swains  of  Arcady, 
Still  to  your  mountains  ye  my  grief  shall  tell ; 
Arcadians  are  alone  expert  in  song. 
My  bones  would  softly  rest,  if  once  your  pipe 
Of  my  unhappy  love  would  tune  the  lay. 
Oh,  had  I  been  your  valleys  born  among, 
A  shepherd  or  a  presser  of  the  grape ! 
Cool  springs  are  here,  soft  meadows,  and  a  grove, 
Lycoris  ;  here  with  thee  could  I  consume 
My  life  ;  but  thee  mad  passion  doth  detain 
'Mid  camps  and  armed  hosts  and  war-alarms. 
Hard-hearted  one,  thou  far  from  home  and  me 
(Can  I  believe  it  ?)  seest  the  chilly  Rhine 
And  Alpine  snows.     Oh,  never  may  the  cold 
Harm  thee,  nor  rough  ice  cut  thy  tender  feet ! 

719.  The  beauteous  Queen,  from  goblet  in  her  hand 
Pours  wine  betwixt  a  milk-white  heifer's  horns. 
She  walks  at  large  before  the  loaded  shrines 
And  sculptur'd  gods,  all  day  her  gifts  renews, 
And  leans  o'er  every  victim's  open'd  breast, 
Eager  their  panting  entrails  to  consult. 

Alas  vain  augurs,  credulously  blind  ! 
Can  vows  or  fanes  a  raging  lover  cure  ? 
Meanwhile  her  marrow  the  soft  flame  consumes  ; 
A  silent  wound  is  rankling  in  her  breast. 
The  wretched  Dido  burns,  and  frantic  roves 
O'er  all  the  city,  like  a  wounded  doe, 
Which  heedless,  follow'd  far,  mid  Cretan  groves 
A  shepherd  swain  hath  pierc'd  with  winged  shaft 
Unknowingly  :  in  flight  she  traverses 
Dictaean  vales  and  woods  :  fast  in  her  side 
The  deadly  steel  remains. 

720.  But  the  shout 
Of  battle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 
Of  onset  ended  soon  each  milder  thought. 
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High  in  the  midst,  exalted  as  a  god, 
The  apostate  in  his  sun -bright  chariot  sat, 
Idol  of  majesty  divine,  enclosed 
With  flaming  cherubim,  and  golden  shields  ; 
Then  lighted  from  his  gorgeous  throne,  for  now 
'Twixt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  was  left, 
A  dreadful  interval,  and  front  to  front 
Presented  stood  in  terrible  array 
Of  hideous  length.     Before  the  cloudy  van, 
On  the  rough  edge  of  battle  ere  it  join'd, 
Satan,  with  vast  and  haughty  strides  advanc'd, 
Came  towering,  arm'd  in  adamant  and  gold, 
Abdiel  that  sight  endured  not,  where  he  stood 
Among  the  mightiest,  bent  on  highest  deeds, 
And  thus  his  own  undaunted  heart  explores. 

721.  Happy  old  man !     Thy  lands  shall  then  remain, 
Nor  yet  too  small  for  thee.     Though  naked  stones 
And  marsh  with  muddy  rushes  overspread 

Thy  pastures  all,  yet  still  thy  pregnant  ewes 

No  unaccustom'd  fodder  e'er  shall  taint, 

And  no  disease  from  an  adjoining  flock 

Shall  by  contagion  hurt.     Happy  old  man  ! 

'Mid  sacred  fountains  and  thy  well-known  streams 

The  shady  coolness  thou  shalt  here  enjoy. 

Here,  boundary  to  fields,  a  neighbouring  hedge, 

Whose  willow  blossoms  feed  Hyblasan  bees, 

On  one  side  shall  entice  by  murmurs  light 

Sleep  to  steal  o'er  thee  ;  on  the  other  side 

Some  woodman  from  beneath  a  lofty  rock 

Shall  to  the  air  be  singing ;  nor  meanwhile 

Shall  thy  delight,  hoarse  stock-doves,  not  be  heard 

At  intervals  :  nor  from  aerial  elm 

The  cooing  turtle  cease  her  gentle  plaint. 

722.  His  eyes  he  open'd,  and  beheld  a  field, 
Part  arable  and  tilth,  whereon  were  sheaves 
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New-reap'd  ;  the  other  part  sheep-walks  and  folds ; 
In  the  midst  an  altar  as  the  land-mark  stood 
Rustic,  of  grassy  sward  :  thither  anon 
A  sweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
First-fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  sheaf, 
Uncull'd,  as  came  to  hand  ;  a  shepherd  next, 
More  meek,  came  with  the  firstlings  of  his  flock, 
Choicest  and  best ;  then  sacrificing,  laid 
The  inwards  and  their  fat,  with  incense  strew'd, 
On  the  cleft  wood,  and  all  due  rites  perform'd  : 
His  offering  soon  propitious  fire  from  heaven 
Consumed  with  nimble  glance  and  grateful  steam : 
The  other's  not,  for  his  was  not  sincere  ; 
Whereat  he  inly  raged,  and,  as  they  talk'd, 
Smote  him  into  the  midriff  with  a  stone 
That  beat  out  life  :  he  fell ;  and  deadly  pale, 
Groaned  out  his  soul  with  gushing  blood  effused. 
723.  They  go,  their  brows  with  crimson  fillet  bound ; 
When  with  hard  efforts  from  the  perilous  rock 
Releas'd  with  loss  of  oars,  and  one  tier  maim'd, 
Sergestus  in  sad  plight  his  vessel  home 
Amid  much  laughter  brings.     As  when  a  snake, 
On  the  mid  path  surprised,  some  brazen  wheel 
Hath  roll'd  across,  or  ruthless  passenger 
Hath  left  half-dead  and  mangled  with  a  stone, 
Vain  striving  to  escape  with  all  her  length 
She  writhes,  in  one  part  fierce,  with  ardent  eyes 
And  hissing  neck  uprais'd,  in  other  part 
Sore  crippled  by  her  wound,  she  folds  herself 
On  her  own  limbs  in  many  a  knotty  spire. 
Thus  slow  the  vessel  drags  herself  along, 
Yet  spreading  all  her  sail  in  port  arrives. 
JEneas,  glad  that  ship  and  crew  were  saved> 
Presents  their  captain  with  the  promis'd  boon, 
A  Cretan  slave,  in  arts  of  Pallas  vers'd, 
Twins  at  her  breast,  and  Pholoe,  her  name. 
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724.  Hither  at  once 

Came  flocking  all  the  sons  of  Babylon, 
Chaldaean  or  Assyrian,  but  retire 
With  humblest  awe,  while  through  their  marshall'd 

ranks 

Stalks  proud  Belshazzar.     From  his  shoulders  flows 
A  robe,  twice  steep'd  in  rich  Sidonian  hues, 
Whose  skirts  embroider'd  with  meandering  gold 
Sweep  o'er  the  marble  pavement.     Round  his  neck 
A  broad  chain  glitters  set  with  richest  gems, 
Ruby  and  amethyst.     The  priests  come  next, 
With  knives  and  lancets  arm'd ;  two  thousand  sheep 
And  twice  two  thousand  lambs  stand  bleating  round, 
Their  hungry  god's  repast :  six  loaded  wains 
With  wine,  and  frankincense,  and  finest  flour, 
Move  slowly.     Then  advance  a  gallant  band, 
Provincial  rulers,  counsellors  and  chiefs, 
Judges  and  princes :  from  their  essenc'd  hair 
Steam  rich  perfumes  exhaled  from  flower  or  herb, 
Assyrian  spices. 

725.  Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  Maenalian  strains. 
A  girl  I  saw  thee,  plucking  from  our  hedge 
The  dewy  fruit ;  thy  mother  was  with  thee, 
And  I  the  guide  ;  just  thirteen  years  had  then 
Flown  o'er  my  head,  and  scarcely  could  I  reach 
The  slender  boughs  :  I  saw  and  was  undone  ; 
A  fatal  fascination  o'er  me  came. 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  Maenalian  strains. 
Now  Love  I  know.     Him  rocks  of  Rhodope 
Or  rugged  Ismarus,  or  remotest  tribe 
Of  Garamantians  bore  ;  for  surely  not 
Boy  of  our  race  or  parentage  was  he. 
Begin  with  me,  my  flute,  Masnalian  strains. 
Love  bade  the  mother  shed  her  children's  blood  : 
O  savage  Love,  and  cruel  mother  too  ! 
Wert  thou  more  cruel,  or  more  wicked  he  ? 
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Wicked  was  he,  and  cruel  too  wert  thou. 
Begin  with  me,  mj  flute,  Msenalian  strains. 

726.  On  a  sudden  open  fly 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound, 
The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder,  that  the  lowest  bottom  shook 
Of  Erebus.     She  open'd,  but  to  shut 
Excell'd  her  power  :  the  gates  wide  open  stood, 
That  with  extended  wings  a  banner'd  host, 

Under  spread  ensigns  marching,  might  pass  through, 
With  horse  and  chariots  rank'd  in  loose  array ; 
So  wide  they  stood,  and  like  a  furnace-mouth 
Cast  forth  redounding  smoke  and  ruddy  flame. 
Before  their  eyes  in  sudden  view  appear 
The  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep ;  a  dark 
Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound, 
Without    dimension,    where   length,    breadth,    am 

height, 

And  time,  and  place,  are  lost ;  where  eldest  Night 
And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy,  amidst  the  noise 
Of  endless  wars,  and  by  confusion  stand. 

727.  Moeris  to  me  these  herbs,  in  Pontus  cull'd, 
These  poisons  gave  ;  in  Pontus  they  abound. 
Mosris  I  oft  have  seen  by  aid  of  them 
Become  a  wolf  and  hide  him  in  the  woods  ; 
Oft  conjure  spirits  from  their  sepulchres, 
And  from  the  field  transport  the  ripen'd  corn. 
Bring  from  the  town,  my  song,  bring  Daphnis  home. 
These  ashes,  Amaryllis,  carry  forth, 

And  in  the  river  cast  them  o'er  thy  head, 

And  look  not  back.     With  these  will  I  assail 

Daphnis,  who  gods  nor  incantation  heeds 

Bring  from  the  town,  my  song,  bring  Daphnis  home. 

Behold,  the  ashes  kindling  of  themselves 
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E'en  now  the  altar  catch  with  tremulous  flame : 
Save  us  !     'Tis  not  for  nought.     And  Hylax  too 
Barks  at  the  door.     Must  I  believe  the  sign, 
Or  is  't  a  lover's  visionary  dream  ? 
He  comes  ;  my  charms,  be  silent  ;  Daphnis  comes. 

728.  In  middle  sea,  but  in  the  shore's  full  view, 
There  stands  a  rock,  which  oft,  when  stormy  gales 
Obscure  the  lights  of  heaven,  is  overwhelm'd 

By  surging  breakers,  but  in  calm  appears 

An  island  rising  from  the  stilly  deep, 

A  spot  where  basking  sea-mews  love  to  rest. 

Here  fixt  JEneas  a  green  oaken  bough, 

A  mark  to  guide  the  sailors,  whence  to  steer 

Their  backward  course,  and  make  a  circuit  round. 

Places  by  lot  are  chosen  :  on  the  stern 

Each  captain  stands,  in  gold  and  purple  bright ; 

The  crews,  with  poplar  crown'd,  besmear'd  with  oil 

Their  naked  shoulders,  on  the  seats  are  ranged 

Grasping  their  oars,  while  every  arm  intent 

Awaits  the  signal,  every  bosom  pants 

With  trembling  hope  and  emulation  thrill'd. 

Loud  blew  the  trumpet ;  in  a  moment  all 

Forward  have  sprung,  and  naval  shouts  to  heaven 

Re-echo,  foam  the  waves,  with  rapid  strokes 

Upturn'd,  in  furrows  cloven ;  all  the  sea 

Gapes  wide,  convuls'd  by  oars  and  trident  beaks. 

729.  He  scarce  had  said,  when  the  bare  earth,  till  then 
Desert  and  bare,  unsightly,  unadorn'd, 

Brought  forth  the  tender  grass,  whose  verdure  clad 
Her  universal  face  with  pleasant  green  ; 
Then  herbs  of  every  leaf,  that  sudden  flower'd, 
Opening  their  various  colours,  and  made  gay 
Her  bosom,  smelling  sweet :  and,  these  scarce  blown, 
Forth  flourish'd  thick  the  clustering  vine,    forth 
crept 
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The  swelling  gourd,  up  stood  the  corny  reed 
Embattled  in  her  field,  and  the  humble  shrub, 
And  bush  with  frizzled  hair  implicit :  last 
Rose,  as  in  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 
Their  branches  hung  with  copious  fruit,  or  gemm'd 
Their  blossoms  :   with  high  woods  the  fields  were 

crown'd, 

With  tufts  the  valleys,  and  each  fountain  side ; 
With  borders  long  the  rivers :  that  earth  now 
Seem'd   like   to   heav'n,    a   seat  where  gods  might 

dwell, 

Or  wander  with  delight,  and  love  to  haunt 
Her  sacred  shades. 

730.  Aloft  the  brazen  turrets  shone 
In  the  red  light  of  Padalon, 
And  on  the  walls  between 

Dark  moving,  the  infernal  guards  were  seen, 
Gigantic  demons  pacing  to  and  fro  ; 
Who  ever  and  anon, 

Spreading  their  crimson  pennons,  plunged  below, 
Faster  to  rivet  down  the  Asuras'  chains, 
And  with  the  snaky  scourge  and  fiercer  pains 
Repress  their  rage  rebellious.     Loud  around, 
In  mingled  sound,  the  echoing  lash,  the  clash 
Of  chains,  the  ponderous  hammer's  iron  stroke, 
With  execrations,  groans  and  shrieks  and  cries 
CombinM  in  one  wild  dissonance,  arise  ; 
And  through  the  din  there  broke, 
Like  thunder  heard  through  all  the  warring  winds, 
The  dreadful  name.     Kehama,  still  they  rave, 

Hasten  and  save ! 

Now,  now,  Deliverer  !  now,  Kehama,  now  ! 
Earthly  Almighty,  wherefore  tarriest  thou ! 

731.  They  ended  parle,  and  both  address'd  for  fight 
Unspeakable ;  for  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
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Of  angels,  can  relate,  or  to  what  things 
Liken  on  earth  conspicuous,  that  may  lift 
Human  imagination  to  such  height 
Of  godlike  power  ?  for  likest  gods  they  seemM, 
Stood  they  or  moved,  in  stature,  motion,  arms, 
Fit  to  decide  the  empire  of  great  heaven. 
Now  waved  their  fiery  swords,  and  in  the  air 
Made  horrid  circles  :  two  broad  suns  their  shields 
Blazed  opposite,  while  expectation  stood 
In  horror :  from  each  hand  with  speed  retired, 
Where  erst  was  thickest  fight,  the  angelic  throng, 
And  left  large  field,  unsafe  within  the  wind 
Of  such  commotion  ;  such  as,  to  set  forth 
Great  things  by  small,  if  nature's  concord  broke, 
Among  the  constellations  war  were  sprung, 
Two  planets,  rushing  from  aspect  malign 
Of  fiercest  opposition,  in  mid  sky 
Should  combat,  and  their  jarring  spheres  confound. 
732.  Straight  he  began :  the  Fauns  and  beasts  were  seen 
To  dance  in  measure,  rigid  oaks  to  wave 
Their  lofty  branches.     Nor  Parnassian  rocks, 
Doth  Pho3bus  more  delight,  nor  Orpheus  more 
Enchants  th'  Ismarian  steep  or  Rhodope. 
He  sang,  how  gathering  thro*  the  void  immense 
The  seeds  of  earth  and  air  and  liquid  fire 
And  water  mingled  ;  how  the  elements 
And  world's  young  orb  of  these  compounded  grew  : 
The  soil  'gan  harden  then,  confine  the  sea 
Within  her  watery  bound,  and  by  degrees 
Creation's  forms  receive :  then  how  the  earth 
Wonder'd  the  sun's  new  glory  to  behold, 
And  showers  descended  from  the  lofty  clouds : 
When  woods  arose,  and  animals  yet  few 
Rang'd  o'er  the  unknown  mountains.     Now  he  tells 
Of  stones  by  Pyrrha  thrown,  of  Saturn's  reign, 
Prometheus'  theft,  and  fowls  of  Caucasus : 
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Next  of  the  fount  where,  Hylas  left  behind, 
The  sailors  call'd  his  name,  and  all  the  shore 
Resounded,  Hylas,  Hylas ! 

733.  Weep  no  more,  woful  shepherds,  weep  no  more ; 
For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  not  dead, 

Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  watery  floor ; 

So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean-bed, 

And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 

Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky : 

So  Lycidas  sank  low,  but  mounted  high, 

Through   the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walk'd  the 

waves, 

Where,  other  groves  and  other  streams  along, 
With  nectar  pure  his  oozy  locks  he  laves, 
And  hears  the  inexpressive  nuptial  song 
In  the  blest  kingdom  meek  of  joy  and  love. 
There  entertain  him  all  the  saints  above, 
In  solemn  troops,  and  sweet  societies, 
That  sing,  and,  singing,  in  their  glory  move, 
And  wipe  the  tears  for  ever  from  his  eyes. 
Now,  Lycidas,  the  shepherds  weep  no  more ; 
Henceforth  thou  art  the  genius  of  the  shore, 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood. 

734.  Ah  me,  my  babe,  my  blossom,  ah  my  child, 
My  one  sweet  child  whom  I  shall  see  no  more ! 
For  now  will  cruel  Ida  keep  her  back, 

And  either  she  will  die  from  want  of  care, 
Or  sicken  with  ill  usage  when  they  say, 
The  child  is  hers  — for  every  little  fault, 
The  child  is  hers,  and  they  will  beat  my  girl 
Remembering  her  mother :  oh  my  flower  I 
Or  they  will  take  her,  they  will  make  her  hard; 
And  she  will  pass  me  by  in  after-life 
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With  some  cold  reverence  worse  than  were  she  dead, 
Dl  mother  that  I  was  to  leave  her  there, 
To  lag  behind,  scared  by  the  cry  they  made, 
The  horror  of  the  shame  among  them  all : 
But  I  will  go  and  sit  beside  the  doors. 
And  make  a  wild  petition  night  and  day, 
Until  they  hate  to  hear  me  like  a  wind 
Wailing  for  ever,  till  they  open  to  me, 
And  lay  my  little  blossom  at  my  feet, 
My  babe,  my  sweet  Agla'ia,  my  one  child : 
And  I  will  take  her  up  and  go  my  way. 
And  satisfy  my  soul  with  kissing  her : 
Ah  !  what  might  that  man  not  deserve  of  me 
Who  gave  me  back  my  child  ? 

735.  Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 
Grazing  the  tender  herb,  were  interposed ; 
Or  palmy  hillock  or  the  flowery  lap 
Of  some  irriguous  valley  spread  her  store, 
Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose : 
Another  side,  umbrageous  grots  and  caves 
Of  cool  recess,  o'er  which  the  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant ;  meanwhile  murmuring  waters  fall 
Down  the  slope  hills,  dispersed,  or  in  a  lake, 
That  to  the  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crown'd 
Her  crystal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams. 
The  birds  their  quire  apply  ;  airs,  vernal  airs, 
Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove,  attune 
The  trembling  leaves,  while  universal  Pan, 
Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance, 
Led  on  the  eternal  Spring.     Not  that  fair  field 
Of  Enna,  where  Proserpine  gathering  flowers, 
Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  Dis 
Was  gather'd,  which  cost  Ceres  all  that  pain 
To  seek  her  through  the  world;  nor  that  sweet 
grove 
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Of  Daphne  by  Orontes,  and  the  inspired 
Castalian  spring,  might  with  this  Paradise 
Of  Eden  strive. 

736.  And  first  the  bold  excursion  he  confronts 
Of  young  Antiphates,  the  base-born  son 
Of  King  Sarpedon  by  a  Theban  slave  ; 
Whose  throat  th'  Italian  cornel  forceful  thrown 
Transfixes,  in  his  lungs  the  steel  grows  warm, 
The  wound's  deep  cavern  spouts  a  foamy  stream. 
By  the  same  hand  Aphidnus,  Erymas, 

And  Merops  fall ;  and  Bitias,  where  he  stood 
Raging  with  eyes  of  flame  :  no  vulgar  dart 
Him  slew,  or  could  have  slain ;  a  fire-spear  came 
With  speed  of  lightning  and  the  noise  of  wind  ; 
Nor  two  bullhides,  nor  cuirass  firm  with  gold 
And  double  scales  that  fury  could  withstand  ; 
Down  sink  his  giant  limbs,  earth  gives  a  groan, 
The  shield  with  thunder-crash  falls  over  him  : 
As  when  on  Baian  shores  some  rocky  mole 
Built  up  with  strong  foundations  in  the  sea 
Gives  way  ;  the  whole  mass  tumbling  from  its  height 
Prone  on  the  deep  a  sunken  ruin  lies ; 
The  seas  are  mingled,  and  black  sands  uproll ; 
Shook  to  the  base  all  Prochyta  resounds, 
And  vast  Inarime,  the  penal  bed, 
Which  Jupiter  hath  on  Typhoeus  laid. 

737.  Daphnis,  it  chanced,  beneath  a  whispering  holm 
Had  sat  him  down.     Thyrsis  and  Corydon 
Had  flocks  together  driven,  the  one  his  lambs, 
The  other  goats  with  milky  udders  full : 

Both  were  of  blooming  age,  Arcadians  both, 
Well  match'd  in  song,  in  ready  answer  apt : 
Just  then  a  goat,  the  husband  of  my  flock, 
While  I  was  fencing  myrtles  from  the  cold, 
Had  stray'd  away  ;  and  Daphnis  I  espied  : 
At  sight  of  me,  Come  hither,  he  exclaim'd  : 
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Safe,  Meliboeus,  are  thy  goat  and  kids ; 
If  thou  hast  leisure,  rest  thee  in  the  shade. 
Thy  steers  unbidden  thro'  the  meads  to  drink 
Hither  will  come :  here  tender  reeds  the  bank 
Of  verdant  Mincius  fringe,  and  swarming  bees 
On  yonder  venerable  oak  resound. — 
What  could  I  do  ?     Alcippe  there  was  none, 
Nor  Phyllis  nigh,  to  house  my  weaned  lambs, 
And  straight  a  mighty  match  was  coming  on, 
Thyrsis  and  Corydon.     To  view  their  sport 
I  rather  chose  than  mind  mine  own  aiFairs. 
The  contest  now  began  ;  their  rival  strains 
They  sang  alternate,  so  the  Muses  will'd ; 
First  Corydon  his  part,  next  Thyrsis  tried. 
738.  Thus  spake  the  heavenly  Sire :  his  son  prepares 
The  mandate  to  obey.     First  on  his  feet 
He  binds  the  golden  sandals,  which  on  high 
Bear  him  with  pinions  over  seas  and  earth, 
Swift  as  the  whirlwind.     Next  his  wand  he  lifts. 
Therewith  from  Orcus  pallid  ghosts  he  calls, 
Or  sends  them  downwards  to  the  gloomy  realms ; 
Therewith  gives  sleep,  or  takes  away,  and  opes 
The  eyes  which  death  had  seal'd.     Aided  by  this, 
Winds  he  controls,  and  glides  through  turbid  clouds. 
Now  in  his  flight  he  sees  the  tow'ring  sides 
And  top  of  Atlas,  who  the  sky  upholds  ; 
Atlas,  whose  piny  head  is  ever  wrapp'd 
In  darksome  mist,  by  shower  and  storm  attack'd  ; 
Snow  veils  his  shoulders.    From  his  chin  rush  down 
Floods,  and  his  grisly  beard  is  stiff  with  ice. 
Here  first  Cyllenius,  pois'd  on  even  wings, 
Alighted ;  hence  with  his  whole  body's  weight 
Down  to  the  deep,  headlong  he  flung  himself, 
Like  to  a  bird,  which  low  around  the  shores, 
The  fishy  rocks  around,  flies  near  the  surge. 
Thus  from  his  grandsire,  land  and  sky  between, 
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The  son  of  Maia  over  sandy  plains 

Of  Libya  skimm'd,  and  cleft  through  gales  his  way. 

739.  The  snake  between  her  robes  and  snowy  breast 
Gliding  with  touch  insensible,  inspires 

His  viper-breath  ;  now  stealing  round  her  neck 

Becomes  a  chain  of  gold,  or  ribbon  long, 

Now  wreaths  her  hair,  and  slips  about  her  limbs. 

Awhile  the  poison  with  a  subtle  flow 

Tingled  her  veins,  and  wrapt  her  bones  with  fire, 

Nor  yet  her  inmost  soul  had  caught  the  flame : 

She  weeps,  and  softly  with  a  mother's  grief 

Her  daughter  and  the  Phrygian  marriage  wails : 

A  Trojan  exile  must  Lavinia  wed? 

O  Father !     Nor  thy  daughter  nor  thyself 

Nor  me  thou  pitiest ;  whom  the  robber  false 

With  the  first  wind  deserting,  o'er  the  wave 

Will  bear  my  child.     The  Phrygian  shepherd  thus 

To  Sparta  came,  and  Helen  bore  to  Troy. 

Where  is  thy  solemn  faith,  thy  natural  love, 

Thy  promise  to  our  kinsman  Turnus  given  ? 

If  by  the  oracle  of  Faunus  prest 

Thou  art  resolv'd  a  foreign  son  to  find ; 

All  land,  that  doth  not  own  our  regal  sway, 

Foreign  I  deem  ;  and  so  the  gods  intend ; 

And  Turnus,  if  his  origin  we  trace, 

From  Inachus  descends  and  Argive  kings. 

740.  He  looked,  and  saw  wide  territory  spread 
Before  him,  towns,  and  rural  works  between  ; 
Cities  of  men  with  lofty  gates  and  towers, 
Concourse  in  arms,  fierce  faces  threatening  war, 
Giants  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise : 

Part  wield  their  arms,  part  curb  the  foaming  steed, 
Single  or  in  array  of  battle  ranged 
Both  horse  and  foot,  nor  idly  must'ring  stood ; 
One  way  a  band  select  from  forage  drives 
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A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen  and  fair  kine, 

From  a  fat  meadow  ground ;  or  fleecy  flock, 

Ewes  and  their  bleating  lambs  over  the  plain, 

Their  booty ;  scarce  with  life  the  shepherds  fly, 

But  call  in  aid,  which  makes  a  bloody  fray ; 

With  cruel  tournament  the  squadrons  join ; 

Where  cattle  pastured  late,  now  scattered  lies 

With  carcasses  and  arms  the  ensanguined  field, 

Deserted  :  others  to  a  city  strong 

Lay  siege/ encamp'd  ;  by  battery,  scale,  and  mine, 

Assaulting ;  others  from  the  wall  defend 

With  dart  and  javelin,  stones,  and  sulphurous  fire  ; 

On  each  hand  slaughter,  and  gigantic  deeds. 

In  other  part  the  sceptred  heralds  call 

To  council,  in  the  city  gates  ;  anon 

Grey-headed  men  and  grave,  with  warriors  mixM, 

Assemble,  and  harangues  are  heard ;  but  soon, 

In  factious  opposition  ;  till  at  last 

Of  middle  age  one  rising,  eminent 

In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong, 

Of  justice,  of  religion,  truth,  and  peace, 

And  judgment  from  above  ;  him  old  and  young 

Exploded,  and  had  seized  with  violent  hands ; 

Had  not  a  cloud  descending  snatch'd  him  thence, 

Unseen  amid  the  throng :  so  violence 

Proceeded,  and  oppression,  and  sword  law, 

Through  all  the  plain,  and  refuge  none  was  found. 
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V.  ELEGIAC  AND  LYRIC  METRES. 

741.  Wilt  thou  my  true  friend  be  ? 
Then  love  not  mine,  but  me. 

742.  He  who  hath  suffer'd  shipwreck  fears  to  sail 
Upon  the  seas,  though  with  a  gentle  gale. 

743.  When  all  birds  else  do  of  their  music  fail, 
Money's  the  still  sweet-singing  nightingale. 

744.  When  one  is  past,  another  care  we  have  : 
Thus  woe  succeeds  to  woe,  as  wave  to  wave. 

745.  Conquer  we  shall,  but  we  must  first  contend  ; 
'Tis  not  the  fight  that  crowns  us,  but  the  end. 

746.  Two  parts  of  us  successively  command  : 

The  tongue  in  peace,  but  then  in  war  the  hand. 

747.  Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee. 

748.  Each  must  in  virtue  strive  for  to  excel : 

That  man  lives  twice  who  lives  the  first  life  well. 

749.  How  rich  a  man  is,  all  desire  to  know ; 
But  none  inquires  if  good  he  be,  or  no. 

750.  While  leanest  beasts  in  pastures  feed, 
The  fattest  ox  the  first  must  bleed. 

751.  For  sooth  I  may  this  sentence  tell, 
No  man  dies  ill  that  liveth  well. 

752.  Wash  clean  the  vessel,  lest  ye  sour 
Whatever  liquor  in  ye  pour. 

753.  Nothing  comes  free-cost  here  ;  Jove  will  not  let 
His  gifts  go  from  him,  if  not  bought  with  sweat. 
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754.  Dear  Perenna,  prithee  come, 
And  with  sraallage  deck  my  tomb  ; 
Add  a  cypress  sprig  thereto 
With  a  tear,  and  so  adieu. 

755.  Hesperie  lateri  redimicula  nectit  eburno, 

Facta  suis  manibus,  pectore  digna  suo. 
Jam  veteres  iras  Venus  et  Tritonia  ponit : 
Pectora  nam  Veneris  Palladis  ambit  opus. 

756.  Fat  be  my  hind ;  unlearned  be  my  wife  ; 
Peaceful  my  night ;  my  day  devoid  of  strife  : 
To  these  a  comely  offspring  I  desire, 
Singing  about  my  everlasting  fire. 

757.  Lay  by  the  good  a  while  ;  a  resting  field 
Will  after  ease  a  richer  harvest  yield  ; 

Trees  this  year  bear  ;  next,  they  their  wealth  with- 
hold ; 
Continual  reaping  makes  a  land  wax  old. 

758.  Let  not  thy  tombstone  e'er  be  laid  by  me , 
Nor  let  my  hearse  be  wept  upon  by  thee  ; 
But  let  that  instant  when  thou  diest  be  known 
The  minute  of  mine  expiration  ; 

One  knell  be  rung  for  both,  and  let  one  grave 
To  hold  us  two  an  endless  honour  have. 

759.  All  things  decay  with  time  :  the  forest  sees 
The  growth  and  downfall  of  her  aged  trees  ; 
That  timber  tall,  which  three -score  lustres  stood, 
The  proud  dictator  of  the  state-like  wood ; 

I  mean  the  sovereign  of  all  plants,  the  oak, 
Droops,  dies,  and  falls  without  the  cleaver's  stroke. 

760.  Grascia  bellorum  longa  succussa  ruina 

Concidit,  immodice  viribus  usa  suis. 
Fama  manet;  fortuna  perit ;  cinis  ipse  jacentis 

Visitur,  et  tumulo  est  nunc  quoque  sacra  suo. 
Exigua  ingentis  retinet  vestigia  famae ; 

Et  magnum  infelix  nil,  nisi  nomen,  habet. 
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761.  After  thy  labour,  take  thine  ease 
Here  with  the  sweet  Pierides. 
But  if  so  be  that  men  will  not 
Give  thee  the  laurel  crown  for  lot, 
Be  yet  assur'd  thou  shalt  have  one 
Not  subject  to  corruption. 

762.  Fly  to  my  mistress,  pretty  pilf  ring  bee, 

And  say  thou  bring'st  this  honey-bag  from  me ; 
When  on  her  lip  thou  hast  thy  sweet  dew  plac'd, 
Mark  if  her  tongue  but  slily  steal  a  taste ; 
If  so,  we  live  ;  if  not,  with  mournful  hum 
Toll  forth  my  death,  next,  to  my  burial  come. 

763.  Mighty  Neptune,  may  it  please 
Thee,  the  rector  of  the  seas, 
That  my  bark  may  safely  run 
Through  thy  watery  region ; 
And  a  tunny-fish  shall  be 
Offer'd  up  with  thanks  to  thee. 

764.'  Oh,  turn  thy  bow ! 

Thy  power  we  feel  and  know ; 
Fair  Cupid,  turn  away  thy  bow ! 
They  be  those  golden  arrows, 
Bring  ladies  all  their  sorrows  ; 
And  till  there  be  more  truth  in  men, 
Never  shoot  at  maid  again ! 

765.  Delos,  jam  stabili  revincta  terra, 
Olim  purpureo  mari  natabat, 

Et  moto  levis  hinc  et  inde  vento 
Ibat  fluctibus  inquieta  summis. 
Mox  illam  geminis  Deus  catenis 
Hac  alta  Gyaro  ligavit,  iliac 
Constant!  Mycono  dedit  tenendam. 

766.  Store  of  courage  to  me  grant, 
Now  Tm  turn'd  a  combatant ; 
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Help  me,  so  that  I  my  shield. 
Fighting  lose  not  on  the  field. 
That's  the  greatest  shame  of  all, 
That  in  warfare  can  befal. 
Do  but  this,  and  there  shall  be 
Offer'd  up  a  wolf  for  thee. 

767.  Tu  qui  secura  procedis  mente,  parumper 

Siste  gradum,  quaeso,  verbaque  pauca  lege. 
Ilia  ego,  quae  claris  fueram  praelata  puellis, 

Hoc  Homonoea  brevi  condita  sum  tumulo. 
Nondum  bis  denos  setas  mea  viderat  annos, 

Injecere  manus  invida  fata  mihi. 
Nee  pro  me  queror  hoc  :  morte  est  mihi  tristior  ipsa 

Mo3ror  Atimeti  conjugis  ille  mei. 

768.  Sweet  western  wind,  whosd  luck  it  is, 

Made  rival  with  the  air, 
To  give  Perenna's  lips  a  kiss, 

And  fan  her  wanton  hair ; 
Bring  me  but  one,  I'll  promise  thee, 

Instead  of  common  showers, 
Thy  wings  shall  be  embalm'd  by  me, 

And  all  beset  with  flowers. 

769.  Maidens  tell  me  I  am  old ; 
Let  me  in  my  glass  behold 
Whether  smooth,  or  not,  I  be, 
Or  if  hair  remains  to  me. 
Well !  or  be  't,  or  be  't  not  so, 
This  for  certainty  I  know, 
111  it  fits  old  men  to  play 
When  that  death  bids  come  away 

770.  Roses  at  'first  were  white, 

Till  they  could  not  agree 
Whether  my  Sappho's  breast 
Or  they  more  white  should  be 
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But  being  vanquished  quite, 

A  blush  their  cheeks  bespread, 
Since  which,  believe  the  rest, 

Roses  first  came  red. 

771.  Quse  te  sub  tenera  rapuerunt,  Pseta,  juventa, 

«O  utinam  me  crudelia  fata  vocent! 
Ut  linquam  terras,  invisaque  lumina  solis, 

Utque  tuus  rursum  corpore  sim  posito. 
Tu  cave  Lethaso  contingas  ora  liquore, 

Et  cito  venturi  sis  memor,  oro,  viri. 
Te  sequar  obscurum  per  iter  :  dux  ibit  eunti 

Fidus  Amor,  tenebras  lampade  discutiens. 

772.  Shall  I  go  to  Love,  and  tell 
Thou  art  all  turn'd  icicle  ? 
Shall  I  say  his  altars  be 
DisadornM  and  scorn'd  by  thee  ? 

0  beware  !  in  time  submit ; 
Love  has  yet  no  wrathful  fit. 
If  his  patience  turns  to  ire, 
Love  is  then  consuming  fire. 

773.  With  horns  and  with  hounds  I  waken  the  day, 
And  hie  to  the  woodland  walks  away ; 

1  tuck  up  my  robe,  and  am  buskin'd  soon, 
And  tie  to  my  forehead  a  waxing  moon. 
I  course  the  fleet  stag,  unkennel  the  fox, 

And  chase  the  wild  goats  o'er  summits  of  rocks; 
With  shouting  and  hooting  we  pierce  through  the 

sky, 
And  echo  turns  hunter,  and  doubles  the  cry. 

774.  Urns  and  odours  bring  away  1 
Vapours,  sighs,  darken  the  day  ! 

Our  dole  more  deadly  looks  than  dying ; 

Balms,  and  gums,  and  heavy  cheers, 

Sacred  vials  filled  with  tears, 
And  clamours  through  the  wild  air  flying ! 
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Oome,  all  sad  and  solemn  shows, 
That  are  quick-eyed  pleasure's  foes  ! 
We  convent  nought  else  but  woes. 

775.  Flj  me  not,  though  I  be  gray, 
Lady  ;  this  I  know  you'll  say, 
Better  look  the  roses  red, 
When  with  white  commingled. 

Black  your  hairs  are  ;  mine  are  white  : 
This  begets  the  more  delight, 
When  things  meet  most  opposite, 
As  in  pictures  we  descry 
Venus  standing  Yulcan  by. 

776.  In  all  thy  need,  be  thou  possess'd 
Still  with  a  well-prepared  breast ; 
Nor  let  thy  shackles  make  thee  sad  ; 
Thou  can'st  but  have  what  others  had. 
And  this  for  comfort  thou  must  know, 
Times  that  are  ill  won't  still  be  so  ; 
Clouds  will  not  ever  pour  down  rain  ; 
A  sullen  day  will  clear  again. 

First  peals  of  thunder  we  must  hear  ; 
Then  lutes  and  harps  shall  strike  the  ear. 

777.  If  after  rude  and  boisterous  seas, 
My  wearied  pinnace  here  finds  ease ; 
If  so  it  be  I've  gain'd  the  shore, 
With  safety  of  a  faithful  oar  ; 

If  having  run  my  bark  on  ground, 
Ye  see  the  aged  vessel  crown'd  ; 
What's  to  be  done,  but  on  the  sands 
Ye  dance  and  sing,  and  now  clap  hands  ? 
The  first  act's  doubtful ;  but  we  say, 
It  is  the  last  commends  the  play. 

778.  A  funeral  stone 

Or  verse,  I  covet  none  ; 
o. 
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But  only  crave 

Of  you  that  I  may  have 
A  sacred  laurel  springing  from  my  grave  ; 

Which  being  seen, 
Blest  with  perpetual  green, 

May  grow  to  be 
Not  so  much  call'd  a  tree, 
As  the  eternal  monument  of  me. 

779.  Pelides  ego  sum,  Thetidis  notissima  proles, 

Cui  virtus  clarum  nomen  habere  dedit : 
Qui  stravi  toties  armis  victricibus  hostes, 

Inque  fugam  solus  millia  multa  dedi. 
Hectore  sed  magno  summa  est  mihi  gloria  caeso, 

Qui  saepe  Argolicas  debilitavit  opes. 
Hie  interfectus  subiit  me  vindice  po3nas. 

Pergama  tune  ferro  procubuere  meo. 
Laudibus  immensis  victor  super  astra  ferebar ; 

Hostilem  pressi  fraude  peremptus  humum. 

780.  And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 
And  will  he  not  come  again  ? 

No,  no,  he  is  dead, 

Go  to  thy  death-bed  ; 
He  never  will  come  again. 
His  beard  was  as  white  as  snow  ; 
All  flaxen  was  his  poll : 
He  is  gone,  he  is  gone, 

And  we  cast  away  moan  ; 
God  'a'  mercy  on  his  soul ! 

781.  Fly  hence,  shadows,  that  do  keep 
Watchful  sorrows,  charmM  in  sleep ! 
Though  the  eyes  be  overtaken, 

Yet  the  heart  doth  ever  waken 
Thoughts,  chain'd  up  in  busy  snares 
Of  continual  woes  and  cares : 
Love  and  griefs  are  so  express'd, 
As  they  rather  sigh  than  rest. 
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Fly  hence,  shadows,  that  do  keep 
Watchful  sorrows,  charm'd  in  sleep. 

782.  Perpetuas  sine  fine  domos  mors  incolit  atra, 

JEternosque  levis  possidet  umbra  lares. 
Vita  subit  coelum,  corpus  tellure  tenetur : 

Omnia  sic  repetunt  jura  locosque  suos. 
Sic  rerum  natura  jubet,  sic  temporis  ordo  : 

Quae  modo  sunt,  pereunt ;  quaeque  futura  cadent. 
Suscipe  nunc,  conjunx,  siquis  post  funera  sensus, 

Debita  sacratis  manibus  ofncia. 
Multorum  invidia  tandem  caruisse  memento, 

Nil  quidquam  paveas ;  templa  quietis  habes. 

783.  One  day  the  Muses  twined  the  hands 
Of  baby  Love  with  flowery  bands, 
And  to  celestial  Beauty  gave 

The  captive  infant  as  her  slave. 

His  mother  comes  with  many  a  toy, 

To  ransom  her  beloved  boy  ; 

His  mother  sues,  but  all  in  vain  ! 

He  ne'er  will  leave  his  chains  again. 

Nay,  should  they  take  his  chains  away, 

The  little  captive  still  would  stay  ; 

If  this,  he  cries,  a  bondage  be, 

Who  could  wish  for  liberty  ? 

Slow,  slow,   fresh   fount,  keep  time   with   my   skit 

tears  ; 

Yet  slower,  yet,  O  faintly  gentle  springs  : 
List  to  the  heavy  part  the  music  bears. 

Woe  weeps  out  her  division  when  she  sings. 

Droop,  herbs  and  flowers  ; 

Fall,  grief,  in  showers, 

Our  beauties  are  not  ours : 

0,  I  could  still, 
Like  melting  snow  upon  some  craggy  hill, 

Drop,  drop,  drop,  drop, 

Since  nature's  pride  is,  now,  a  wither'd  daffodil. 
Q  2 
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785.   Come  sleep,  and,  with  thy  sweet  deceiving, 
Lock  me  in  delight  awhile  ; 
Let  some  pleasing  dreams  beguile 
All  my  fancies,  that  from  thence 
I  may  feel  an  influence 

All  my  powers  of  care  bereaving ! 

Though  but  a  shadow,  but  a  sliding, 
Let  me  know  some  little  joy  ! 
We  that  suffer  long  annoy 
Are  contented  with  a  thought 
Through  an  idle  fancy  wrought : 

Oh,  let  my  joys  have  some  abiding ! 

786.  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude  ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen, 
Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remember'd  not. 

787.  Sweet  Amaryllis,  by  a  spring's 

Soft  and  soul-melting  murmurings, 

Slept ;  and  thus  sleeping,  thither  flew 

A  robin-red-breast,  who,  at  view, 

Not  seeing  her  at  all  to  stir, 

Brought  leaves  and  moss  to  cover  her : 

But  while  he,  perking,  there  did  pry 

About  the  arch  of  either  eye, 

The  lid  began  to  let  out  day ; 

At  which  poor  Robin  flew  away  ; 

And  seeing  her  not  dead,  but  all  disleav'd, 

He  chirpt  for  joy,  to  see  himself  deceiv'd, 
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788.  Why  art  thou  slow,  thou  rest  of  trouble,  Death, 

To  stop  a  wretch's  breath, 
That  calls  on  thee,  and  offers  her  sad  heart 

A  prey  unto  thy  dart  ? 
I  am  nor  young  nor  fair  ;  be,  therefore,  bold : 

Sorrow  hath  made  me  old, 
Deform'd,  and  wrinkled  ;  all  that  I  can  crave, 

Is,  quiet  in  my  grave. 
Such  as  live  happy,  hold  long  life  a  jewel ; 

But  to  me  thou  art  cruel, 
If  thou  end  not  my  tedious  misery, 

And  I  soon  cease  to  be. 
Strike,  and  strike  home,  tken  ;  pity  unto  me, 
In  one  short  hour's  delay,  is  tyranny. 

789.  Love,  wandering  through  the  golden  maze 

Of  my  beloved's  hair, 
Traced  every  lock  with  fond  delays, 

And,  doting,  lingered  there. 
And  soon  he  found  *t  were  vain  to  fly ; 

His  heart  was  close  confined. 
And  every  curlet  was  a  tie, 

A  chain  by  Beauty  twined. 
Now  Venus  seeks  her  boy's  release, 

With  ransom  from  above  r 
But,  Venus,  let  thy  efforts  cease  ; 

For  Love's  the  slave  of  love. 
And  should  we  loose  his  golden  chain, 
The  prisoner  would  return  again  ! 

790.  You  pleasing  dreams  of  love  and  sweet  delight, 
Appear  before  this  slumbering  virgin's  sight : 
Soft  visions,  set  her  free 

From  mournful  piety : 
Let  her  sad  thoughts  from  heaven  retire  ; 
And  let  the  melancholy  love 
Q  3 
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Of  those  remoter  joys  above 

Give  place  to  your  more  sprightly  fire  ; 

Let  purling  streams  be  in  her  fancy  seen, 

And  flowery  meads,  and  vales  of  cheerful  green  ; 

And  in  the  midst  of  deathless  groves 

Soft-sighing  wishes  lie, 

And  smiling  hopes  past  by, 
And  just  beyond  them  ever-laughing  loves. 

791.  "  De  ta  tige  detacnee, 
Pauvre  feuille  desseche*e, 

Oil  vas-tu  ?" — "  Je  n'en  sais  rien. 
L'orage  a  brise  le  chene 
Qui  seul  etait  mon  soutien. 
De  son  inconstante  haleine 
Le  zephyr  ou  1'aquilon 
Depuis  ce  jour  me  promene 
De  la  foret  a  la  plaine, 
De  la  montagne  au  vallon. 
Je  vais  ou  le  vent  me  mene, 
Sans  me  plaindre  ou  m'effrayer  ; 
Je  vais  ou  va  toute  chose, 
Ou  va  la  feuille  de  rose 
Et  la  feuille  de  laurier." 

792.  Go,  happy  rose,  and,  interwove 
With  other  flowers,  bind  my  love  ; 

Tell  her,  too,  she  must  not  be 

Longer  flowing,  longer  free, 

That  so  oft  has  fettered  me. 
Say,  if  she's  fretful,  I  have  bands 
Of  pearl  and  gold  to  bind  her  hands  ; 

Tell  her,  if  she  struggle  still, 

I  have  myrtle  rods  at  will, 

For  to  tame,  though  not  to  kill. 
Take  thou  my  blessing  thus,  and  go. 
And  tell  her  this  ; — but  do  not  so  ! 
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Lest  a  handsome  anger  fly, 
Like  a  lightning  from  her  eye, 
And  thou  be  burnt,  as  well  as  I. 

793.  Roses  and  pinks  will  be  strewn  where  you  go  ; 
Whilst  I  walk  in  shades  of  willow,  willow. 

When  I  am  dead  let  him  that  did  slay  me 
Be  but  so  good  as  kindly  to  lay  me 
There  where  neglected  lovers  mourn, 
Where  lamps  and  hallow'd  tapers  burn, 
Where  clerks  in  quires  sad  dirges  sing, 
Where  sweetly  bells  at  burials  ring. 

My  rose  of  youth  is  gone, 

Wither'd  as  soon  as  blown  ! 

Lovers,  go  ring  my  knell ! 

Beauty  and  love,  farewell ! 

And  lest  virgins  forsaken 

Should,  perhaps,  be  mistaken 
In  seeking  my  grave,  alas  !  let  them  know 
I  lie  near  a  shade  of  willow,  willow. 

794.  Under  the  greenwood  tree, 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  tune  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither  ; 
Here  shall  we  see 
No  enemy 

But  winter  and  rough  weather. 
Who  doth  ambition  shun, 
And  loves  to  live  in  the  sun, 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither ; 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 
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795.  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine  ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup, 

And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  rise, 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine  ,- 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sup, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 
I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  so  much  honouring  thee, 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 

It  could  not  wither'd  be  ; 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  sent'st  it  back  to  me  ; 
Since  when  it  grows,  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itself,  but  thee. 

796.  Gather  ye  rose-buds  while  ye  may ; 

Old  Time  is  still  a  flying, 
And  this  same  flower,  that  smiles  to-day, 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 
The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  sun, 

The  higher  he  'a  a-getting, 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run, 

And  nearer  he  's  to  setting. 
That  age  is  best  which  is  the  first, 

When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer  ; 
But,  being  spent,  the  worse  and  worst 

Times  still  succeed  the  former. 
Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time, 

And  while  ye  may,  go  marry ; 
For,  having  lost  but  once  your  prime, 

You  may  for  ever  tarry. 

797.  Sing  to  Apollo,  god  of  day, 

Whose  golden  beams  with  morning  play, 
And  make  her  eyes  so  brightly  shine, 
Aurora's  face  is  called  divine. 
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Sing  to  Phoebus  and  that  throne 
Of  diamonds  which  he  sits  upon, 

lo  Paeans  let  us  sing 

To  Physic  and  to  Poesy's  king. 
Crown  all  his  altars  with  bright  fire, 
Laurels  bind  about  his  lyre, 
A  Daphnean  coronet  for  his  head, 
The  Muses  dance  about  his  bed ; 
When  on  his  ravishing  lute  he  plays, 
Strew  his  temple  round  with  bays. 

lo  Pceans  let  us  sing 

To  the  glittering  Delian  king. 

798.  The  minstrel-boy  to  the  war  is  gone, 

In  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  him ; 
His  father's  sword  is  girded  on, 

And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him. 
"  Land  of  song ! "    said  the  warrior-bard, 

"  Though  all  the  world  betrays  thee, 
One  sword,  at  least,  thy  rights  shall  guard, 

One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee  !  " 
The  minstrel  fell !  —  but  the  foeman's  chain 

Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under ! 
The  harp  he  loved  ne'er  spoke  again, 

For  he  tore  its  chords  asunder, 
And  said,  "  No  chains  shall  sully  thee, 

Thou  soul  of  love  and  bravery  ! 
Thy  songs  were  made  for  the  pure  and  free ; 

They  shall  never  sound  in  slavery." 

799.  Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree, 

Why  do  you  fall  so  fast  ? 

Your  date  is  not  so  past, 
But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile 
To  blush,  and  gently  smile, 

And  go  at  last. 
What !  were  ye  born  to  be 
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An  hour  or  half's  delight, 
And  so  to  bid  good  night  ? 
'T  was  pity  nature  brought  ye  forth 
Merely  to  show  your  worth, 

And  lose  you  quite. 
But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave  ; 
And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride, 
Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 

800.  Go,  where  glory  waits  thee, 
But,  while  fame  elates  thee, 

Oh !  still  remember  me. 
When  the  praise  thou  meetest 
To  thine  ear  is  sweetest, 

Oh !  then  remember  me. 
Other  arms  may  press  thee, 
Dearer  friends  caress  thee, 
All  the  joys  that  bless  thee 

Sweeter  far  may  be  ; 
But  when  friends  are  nearest, 
And  when  joys  are  dearest, 

Oh !  then  remember  me. 

When  at  eve  thou  rovest 
By  the  star  thou  lovest, 

O,  remember  me. 
Think,  when  home  returning, 
Bright  we've  seen  it  burning, 

Oh  !  thus  remember  me. 

Oft  as  summer  closes, 
When  thine  eye  reposes 
On  its  lingering  roses, 
Once  so  loved  by  thee. 
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Think  of  her  who  wove  them, 
Her  who  made  thee  love  them, 

Oh  !  then  remember  me. 
When,  around  thee  dying, 
Autumn  leaves  are  lying, 

Oh !  then  remember  me ; 
And,  at  night  when  gazing 
On  the  gay  hearth  blazing, 

Oh  !  still  remember  me. 

Then  should  music,  stealing 
All  the  soul  of  feeling, 
To  thy  heart  appealing, 

Draw  one  tear  from  thee, 
Then  let  memory  bring  thee 
Strains  I  used  to  sing  thee, 

Oh  !  then  remember  me. 


THIS    END. 
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Riddle's  New  large  Latin-Englibh-Dictionary. 

A    NEW    LATIN    GRAMMAR;   comprising  also  a  Second  or 

intermediate  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  Higher  Classes.    12mo.  2*.  6d. 

(  White's  Latin  Accidence,  Is. 
Separately  <  White's  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  Is.  Qd. 
(  White's  Second  Latin  Grammar,  1«.  6d. 

VALPY'S  LATIN  DELECTUS.    A  New  Edition,  corrected  and 

improved.    12mo.  2s.  6d.— KEY,  3s.  6d. 

The  PROGRESSIVE  LATIN  READER.    Intended  to  be  used 
after  VALPY'S  Latin  Delectus.    12mo.  3s.  &d. 

LATIN  SUFFIXES.    Post  8vo.  price  5*. 

CICERO'S  CATO  MAJOR  and  L^SLIUS,  or  De  Senectute  and 

De  Amicitia,  with  English  Notes.    12mo.  3s.  Qd. 

The  GERMANIA  and  AGRICOLA  of  TACITUS,  with  English 

Notes.    12mo.4s.6d. 

BRADLEY'S  FIRST  SEVEN  BOOKS  of  EUTROPIUS,  with 

English  Notes,  &c.  corrected  and  enlarged.    12mo.  2s.  Qd. 

BRADLEY'S    CORNELIUS  NEPOS,  with  English  Notes,  &c. 
corrected  and  enlarged.    12mo.  3s.  6d. 

BRADLEY'S  SELECT  FABLES  from  PH^EDRUS,  with  English 

Notes,  &c.  corrected  and  enlarged.    I2mo.  2s.  6d. 

SELECTIONS   from   BRADLEY'S  OVID'S  METAMORPHO- 
SES, with  English  Notes,  &c.  revised  and  improved.    12mo.  4s.  6d. 

XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS,  or  EXPEDITION  of  CYRUS  into 

UPPER  ASIA,  with  English  Notes.    12mo.  7s.  6d. 

VALPY'S  GREEK  DELECTUS.    A  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
improved.    12mo.  4«.-KEY,  2s.  6d. 

DALZEL'S  ANALECTA   GRvECA  MINORA;    or,  Select  Pas- 

Kattes  from  Greek  Authors,  with  English  Notes.    New  Edition,  corrected  ami 
1.    PoatSvo.  fis. 


London:  LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.  Paternoster  Row. 


APPROVED   SCHOOL-BOOKS 

By  the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert. 


tfXTEAITS  CHOISIS  des  AUTEUKS   MODEENES  ; 

or,  Advanced  French  Reading-Book :  comprising  Pieces  of  considerable 
ength  selected  from  the  best  Writings  of  VICTOR  HUGO,  ALEXANDRE  DUMAS, 
BUNGENER,  LAMARTINE,  EMILE  SOUVESTRE,  E.  M.  DE  SAINT-HILAIRE, 

LLPHONSE  KARR,  GUIZOT,  and  DE  DAM  AS.    New  Edition Crown  8vo.  5*. 

RENCH   reading-books  for  begin- 


ners are  common  enough :  but  there 
s  a  lack  of  modern  French  works  for  their 
>erusal  after  the  elementary  manuals  have 
>een  read ;  and  the  French  of  our  age  is  too 
inlike  that  which  was  written  by  the  clas- 
ical  authors  of  France  to  let  the  student  be 
ontented  with  them  alone.  Miss  Sewell  has 


come  to  his  aid  with  a  book  of  Extraits 

Choisis,  consisting  of  long  passages  from 
modern  writers ,  such  as  Victor  Hugo,  Dumas, 
Lamartine,  Emile  Souvestre,  Alphonse 
Karr,  to  some  of  whom  a  young  reader  could 
hardly  have  been  referred  for  indiscriminate 
perusal,  even  if  their  works  had  been  acces- 
sible to  him.  It  will  be  very  useful.' 


GUAHDIAX. 

^ONTES  FACILES  :    A  Selection  of  Amusing  Stories 

J    from  Modern  French  Writers ;   intended  to  give  Children  an  interest  in 
eading  when  they  are  beginning  to  understand  the  language,  and  to  precede  in 

use  Extraits  Choisis  by  the  same  Author   Crown  8vo.  3*.  &d. 

easy  French.    Its  moral  worth  also  is 


OUR  youthful  students  of  French 
have  in  this  selection  a  first-rate  book, 
and  one  which  we  hope  will  be  extensively 
ead  by  them.  Its  value,  for  educational  pur- 
poses, is  very  great,  as  it  contains  some  ad- 
nirable  specimens  of  good,  idiomatic,  yet 


considerable,  all  the  lessons  taught  being  of 
the  most  healthy  kind.  On  this  account  we 
should  much  like  to  see  the  book  translated 
into  English,  that  it  might  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  all  our  youth." 


FBEEMAN. 

DICTATION  EXEECISES:  Being  a  New  English 
Spellir.g-Book  founded  on  the  principle,  now  generally  admitted,  that 
)rthography  should  be  taught  by  the  Eye  rather  than  the  Ear.    By  ELIZABETH 
M.  SEWELL,  Author  of  Amy  Herbert,  &c 18mo.  1*. 

GISTOEY  of  the  EAELY   CHTJECH,  from  the  first 
Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Council  of  Nicea.    By  the  Author  of  "  Amy 
Herbert."    Second  Edition,  printed  in  a  more  convenient  form. .  Fcp.  8vo.  4*.  6tf. 
*  Miss  SEWELL  has  gifts  which  espe-  1  which  on  the  whole  convey  a  good  and 
•"*•    cially   qualify  her  for  picturesque  j  fair  notion  of  the  inner  life  of  early  Chris- 
and  rapid  description.    Her  History  of  the    tianity.    We  know  of  no  book  which   is 
Early  Church  is  exactly  the  sort  of  book     likely  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  instructing 
which  is  stimulating  in  the  right  direction,     young  persons  on  this  subject." 
It  is  a  series  of  pictures,  carefully  drawn,  '  CHBISTIAN  REMEMBRANCES. 

THE  CHILD'S  EIEST  HISTOEY  of  EOME,  from  the 

JL     Foundation  of  Rome,  B.C.  753,  to  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus,  A.D.  70. 
By  the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert.    Eighth  Edition Fcp.  8vo.  2*.  6d. 


"  A     careful   abstract,    chiefly   taken 
•**•    from  Dr.  Schmitz's  history,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children.    We 
recommend  it  for  schools  and  families." 
LITEEABY  GAZETTE. 


rUVES  the  outlines  of  the  principal 
"    events  and  facts  of  Roman  history 
clearly  and  concisely,  and  in  language  well 
adapted  from  its  simplicity  to  the  compre- 
hension of  children."       SUNDAY  TIMES. 


AFIEST   HISTOEY  of  GREECE,  from  the  Siege  of 
Troy,  B.C.  1184,  to  the  Destruction  of  Corinth,  B.C.  146.    By  the  Author  of 
Amy  Herbert.    New  Edition,  revised Fcp.  8vo.  3*.  6rf. 

ANCIENT   HISTOEY   of   EGYPT,    ASSYEIA,    and 

l.    BABYLONIA,  on  the  same  plan  as  "  A  First  History  of  Greece,"  and 

The  Child's  First  History  of  Rome."    By  ELIZABETH  M.  SEWELL,  Author  of 

Amy  Herbert,  and  other  Tales  and  Stories.    With  2  coloured  Maps. .  Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

London  :  ,LONaMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.  Paternoster  Eow. 


ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICAL  WORKS 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REY.  J.  W.  COLENSO,  D.D.,  BISHOP  OF  NATAL, 

STEREOTYPE  EDITIONS,  THOROUGHLY  REVISED. 

Colenso's  Arithmetics. 
A  RITHMETIC  designed  for  the  use  of  SCHOOLS  ;  comprising  the! 

*•»•  FOUR  ELEMENTARY  Rules,  Compound  Arithmetic,  Reduction,  &c.,  Square  and"  Cubic! 
Measure,  Fractions  and  Decimals,  Practice,  Proportion,  Interest,  Discount,  Profit  and  Loss,  and  anj 
APPENDIX  on  Money,  Weight,  Space,  and  Time.  New  Edition,  with  an  additional  Chapter  ond 
DECIMAL  COIN  AOB  ....................................................................  12mo.  4«.  6ti  M 

KEY  to  COLENSO'S  ARITHMETIC  for    SCHOOLS,  containin  J 
SOLUTIONS  in  full  of  all  the  QUESTIONS.    By  S.  MA.TNA.HD  ..................  .  .....  12mo.  6sl 

pOLENSO'S  ELEMENTARY   ARITHMETIC  designed  for    th  J 

^  use  of  NATIONAL,  ADULT,  and  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS  ;  consisting  of  a  Text-Book  of  Arithmetical 
accompanied  by  a  Series  of  easy  and  amusing  Examples,  arranged  progressively,  in  order  of  difficulty  M 
beginning  from  the  very  simplest  steps  ......................  18mo.  Is.  9rf.  ;  or  with  ANSWERS,  3«.  3rfJ 

pOLENSO'S     ELEMENTARY     ARITHMETIC   for    NATIONAL! 

v-/    SCHOOLS  is  divided  into  FIVE  PARTS,  which  are  sold  separately  as  follows:— 
I.  Text-  Book,  price  fid. 
II.  Examples,  PART  I.  Simple  Arithmetic,  price  4d. 

III.  Examples,  PART  II.  Compound  Arithmetic,  price  4<i. 

IV.  Examples,  PART  III.  Fractions,  Decimals,  Duodecimals,  &c.  price  4rf. 

V.  ANSWERS  to  the  Examples,  with  SOLUTIONS  of  the  more  difficult  QUESTIONS,  price  Is. 

Colenso's  Algebras. 
THE  ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA  designed  for  the  use  of  SCHOOLS, 

-*•     PART  I.  containing  the  Simpler  Parts  of  the  Science,  suitable  for  general  School  purposes,  and 
as  required  for  the  attainment  of  an  ordinary  B.  A.  degree  .................  .  .  .  .  12mo  .  4s.  6rf.—  K  ET  ,  5fcit< 

EXAMINATION-QUESTIONS   on   COLENSO'S    ELEMENTS  of, 

-f-^     ALGEBRA,   PART  I.    With  Graduated  Exercises  in  Simple  Equations,  Classified  Problems  in  ' 
Simple  and  Quadratic  Equations,  Examples  of  the  Application  of  Alaebra  to  Geometric  il    Construe-^' 
tions,  &c.     By  the  Rev.  JOHN    HUNTER,  M.A.,  formerly  Vice  Principal  of  the  National  Society'* 
Training  College,  Battersea  ..........................................................  12mo.  Zs.6d.. 

pOLENSO'S  ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA  designed  for  the  use  off 

*J  SCHOOLS  PART  II.  adapted  to  suit  the  wants  of  more  advanced  Students  ;  cont  linini?  the  j 
higher  parts  of  the  subject,  with  an  APPENDIX  of  more  difficult  Miscellaneous  Examples  and  Equation  -3 
Papers  ..............  .....  .......................................................  12mo.6«.—  KtY.ftiM 

pOLENSO'S  MISCELLANEOUS  EXAMPLES  and  EQUATION 

v-/    PAPERS  from  PARTS  I.  and  [I.  of  the  Algebra  ;  with  the  ANSWERS  ...............  12mo.  2*.  MM 

pOLENSO'S  ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA.,  adapted  for  the  use  ofl 

^      NATIONAL  and  ADULT  SCHOOLS;  containin?  numerous  easy  Examples  and  Questions  under 
every  Rule,  with  a  Selection  of  Miscellaneous  Exercises  for  Practice  .......  18mo.  Is.  6d.-K.KV,  2».  MM 

pOLENSO'S  ELEMENTS  of  ALGEBRA.,  adapted  for  the  use  of! 

v  TEACHERS  and  STUDENTS  in  the  UNIVERSITY;  being  a  Large-Paper  Edition  of  the  AtgtbraM 
PARTS  L  and  II.  as  above,—  the  complete  work  .......................  8vo.  12s.  6d.—  KET,  12mo.  7«.  6d.A 

Colenso's  Trigonometry. 

PLA.NE  TRIGONOMETRY,  PART  I.  comprising  the  Measurement! 
of  Lines  and  Angles  ;   the  Numerical  Values  of  the  Trigonometrical  Ratios;    with  the  Use  of  • 
Logarithms  and  the  Exponential  Theorem  ................................  12mo.  3s.  6d.-K.E-t  ,  3*.  MM 

)LENSO'S   PLANE   TRIGONOMETRY,   PART  II.  comprisin 


C 


the  Summation  of  Series,  the  Trigon  jmetrical  Solution  of  Equations,  and  a  large  Collect 
ellaneous  Problems  ......................................................  12mo.  2s.  6<i.—  K 


•."  The  KEYS  to  the  Two  PARTS  of  the  Trigonometry,  together,  price  8s.  6d. 

Colenso's  Euclid. 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  EUCLID  (the  parts  usually  studied  in  the 
Vnivewities),  from  the  Text  of  Dr.  SIMSON  ;  witha  large  Collection  of  GEOMETRICAL  PROBLEM! 
for  Solution  ...................................  18mo.  4s.  6rf.  ;  or  with  a  KKT  to  the  PROBLEMS,  6s.  So. 

QOLENSO'S   GEOMETRICAL   PROBLEMS  and  KEY..  ..3*.  6£ 
pOLENSO'S  GEOMETRICAL  PROBLEMS  separately,  for  the  use 

^     ol  Schools  where  other  Editions  of  Euclid  may  be  employed   ..........................  Ibmo.  11. 

London  :    LONGMAN,  GREEN,  and  CO.  Paternoster  Row. 
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